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EDITION 

The exhaustion of the second edition coincides with tlie putting 
into force of the Railway Act of 1921. Tluis the pi inci]>al addition 
to tlie present volume is Part IV, whicli contains a consideration 
of the new Railway Act and an explanation of its main provisions. 
Seven new appendices dealing with the Act have been included. 
Appendix Xfll, giving prices and* conditions of the snpj)ly of coa|, 
at various coaling stations, has been brought up to date by tlie 
addition of the 1924 prices. 

The authors arc very gratified with the reception this book has 
received, and by its extensive use in universities and other tey.chiiig 
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PREFACE 


i.^ANSPOkT problciuti are, not of recent origin. In one form or 
‘another they have arisen ever since man had any goods to move 
frt)m place to place, and as transport has become more completely 
organised they have provoked increasing controversy. Nor can it 
be said that their solut ion has never been attempted. In the railway 
period alone Parliament and traders liave given much time to their 
elucidation. But it is only in recent years that tliey have been 
systematically studied. The new Universities and Schools of 
Economics liaving included the subject of transport in the cuiric- 
ulum for their commerce degrees, it has come to be treated as, a 
branch of economics deserving of accurate, scientific inquiry and 
study. The aim of this volume is to assist this study, and conse- 
quently much that has been written is elementary. There is also 
much that, necessarily, is sketchy, because, with a subject so 
comprehensive, it has been found impossible to deal in detail with 
every branch ; to have done so would have required several volumes. 
There is much also that, inevitably, touches controversial ground. 
gVVher^this is so an attempt has been made to present both sides of 
the question as fairly and as adequately as possible. But while the 
primary aim has been to produce a text-book for the student, the 
authors hope that it will be found interesting to the general reader, 
particularly to the business man whose daily affairs bring him into 
close cdntaot with^,»the problems of transport. 
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THE 

HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 
OF TRANSPORT 

INTRODUCTION 

METHODS OF TRANSPORT AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT 

CHAPTER I 

THE LAND OR THE WATER ROUTE 

Ever since trade' and coinincrce necessitated the transport of goods 
the same problem has confronted the trader. With improved 
methods and greater knowledge of forces giving in- 
Land^n^l ^Water ^>j.^;jased power over physical conditions, the terms of 
the problem have been modified. But the primi- 
tive trader of many centuries ago debated the same questions as does 
the twentieth century merchant in the Midlands to-day ; ^Shall I 
send my goods by land or by water ? By the land road oii^ the 
water road ; by the wagon on the turnpike, or by the barge on the 
canal ; by the railw’ay, or by an improved canal method — these 
unfler different forms are practically the same question, W'hich has 
demanded an answer from the trader of antiquity, thftei eighteenth 
century factor, and the captain of industry to-day. 

Nor is this question, which to the superficial observer appears 
so simple, (^sy to answer. The closer one looks into the subject the 
^ great cir do its possibilities and complexities grow. 

Wlicn the primitive trader had a few goods to trans- 
port a few miles he might, or might not, have the 
^oicc of routes. If, however, he lived on the hanks of a river, or 
•lake, or by the sea, he enjoyed the advantage of the choice.’ *^If, fof 
instance, one w^erc to imagine a trader living on the side of a lake and 
having some goods to send to a^ settlement 10 miltfs distant, yet close 

1-^(1 :ii'7A) • 
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A the lake, will* Re send those goods by road or by water ? It^is 
frequently possible t6 get a cleafrcr understanding of ti^e* problems 
of to-day, by going back to simpler times, ^nd tjiere view the 
^;;vylien\ shorrf of the complications, inherent in some modern 
methods. In case now under consideration the trader knows 
that if the goods are sent by land there must be a roadway of some 
sort along which the beast of burden or the primitive vehicle can 
travel. If the shores of the lak^ are densely wooc^ed, or marshy, 
it will be necessary first of all to make a road either by cutting a 
way tlirough the trees and levelling a track, or by constructing a 
causeway through the marsh along w'hich man or beast can safely 
travel. When this roadway is available it will next be necessary 
to decide how the goods shall be transported along it. If the 
roadway be level and smooth a simple sledge drawn by horse or 
ox may meet the case ; or tlie trader may have been introduced 
to the wonders of the wheel, and by constructing a rough cart 
mounted on an axle with two wheels he may ease the labour for his 
horse or ox very considerably. 

The point to note is that if hb decide to transport the goods by 
land two questions have to be answered — is there a suitable road, and 
what shall convey the goods over the road ? In 
^Transport other wwds, man has to provide both a road and a 
vehicle. But in the case under consideration the 
trader ic living on the shores of a lake, and as the destination of the 
goods is near the lake there is an alternative route. Now this route 
differs in almost every respect from the other. In the first place 
the roadway is ready for use. Tliere are no trees to cut^down^or 
a morass to be rendered traversable. Nature has freely provided 
a level, easily traversed roadway, and for the use of this, all that 
the trader need do is to construct some type of boat or craft that 
will float. 

To primitive man living near river, lake pr sea,* the v/ater road 
offered many considerable advantages over* the land roid. And 
it is fairly certain dhy.t, under the conditions stated, the invention 
of rile coracle preceded the invention of the cart. ^ 

Thro^ijghout comniercial history it is safe to say that, taken asf 
a* whole, water transport’ has. been cheaper than land transport. 
Nor is the reason far to seek. Not only has the land road to be 
constfucted, and tfiis frequently entails great labour and expense, 
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• • • 

l^ut it has to btT^ept in a state of repair. Ai untended roa*& 

sooner or Hater relapses into an fmpassable Rendition. Even tlie 

, Roiiian roads, so solidly constructed tliat they could 

Comparative Cost almost dcly_ the i avages of Nature aftd of t iihe, iwr% c, 
ot Watered Land . u ^ i u n • i 

Transport. except where they have been contnuially in use and 

• on the whole kept in a fair state of repair, disap- 

peared from view under natural growths, the reiAoval of which would 
be almost as cgstly as Mie construcjtion of new roads. The water road 
of lake, river, or sea, with the natural modifications worked by tiihe, 
changes but little during the history of a nation. There may be a 
c*ertain amount of silting up or change of course, or modifications 
caused by erosion, but on the whole it may be said that the natural 
road enjoys a permanency quite foreign to any human attempts 
at road-making on land. The modern example of this fact can be 
illustrated by studying the capital outlay required for a railway 
company and a steamship company of the present time. The 
largest railway company of the United Kingdom is saddled witli a 
capital of upwards of £200,000,000 sterling ; but there is not a 
single British shipping company ^'hose capital even apiaoximales^ 
to £10,000,000. And the total value of the mercantile marine of 
the United Kingdom, which comprises no less than 18,250,000 
tons of shipping, is only about £150,000,000.^ Yet this shipping 
carries on somewhere about one-half of the ocean transport business 
of the whole world. If an analysis be made of the capital of a 
railway and steamship company, the cause of this great cTispro- 
portionate need for capital very soon emerges. The cost of the 
rolling . 5 t(x:k of the railway company is comparatively small. 
The items in the capital account, which have consumed the great 
mass of capital, are, in the first place, the survey ()t the route, 
then the Parliamentary expenses connected with getting the 
charter, and finally the purchase price of the land, and the making 
good of tlamage. In a word, it is the preliminary expenses 
in gettiftg the scheme approved, the purchase of land, and tbe 
construction of the permanent way that tftvo bulked in capital 
jL'Xpenditure. Thus, while the capital of the railways in the United 

* Kingdom now stands at something less than £1,400,000,000, about 
two-thirds of this vast sum has been speht in seeming the roadvv^^^^ 
It is not to be wondered, then, that there can be no comparison or 
equality between railway rat^s and steamship freights. , 

* ' These are pre-war figures. 
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The modern wAld has to sink large quantities oPcapital to secure 
a modern land road..* The ancifcnt world had to put jtorth gi-eat 

foBt oI Roads construct even a siytable^tracl? for the 

' ** transport of weighty commodities. The amount of 

capital sunk ia ancient roads was probably never either con« 
sidered, estimated, or even approximately totalled up. Tlic labour 
employed was for(?ed or slave labour, and the materials were 
obtained by this labour from tli^ nearest source of jupply. Wliat 
counted in those days was the effort or trouble entailed in procuring 
the facility afforded by a good road. Thus, if there was an alter- 
native water route, mankind naturally gave its attention rather fo 
the improvement of the water route vehicle than to <thc 
comparatively greater work of making a land road. , 

The first water vehicle may have been a raft rudely constructed 
by fixing a number of tree trunks together. But this was a cum- 
brous machine, difficult to control and slow of speed. 

would soon be supersed('d by the coracle. This 
craft, which played a considerable and useful part 
Jn the early history of these islands, was an ingenious invention. 
It was possibly suggested to some talented savage when he noted 
that the skins of animals would float. Eventually a craft was 
constructed by making a wicker framework and covering it with 
skins. The coracle is the earliest water-craft known in the history 
of the British Isles, and has survived almost in its original form 
down to the present day. On the Dee, and the Severn, these 
craft, the outer covering, perhaps, being tarred canvas instead of 
skins, can still be seen ; whilst in some parts of Ireland Uic tyj^e 
of craft used has scarcely changed since the days of St. Columba. 
In these slender craft long voyages were undertaken. There is 
on record a seven days' A’oyage by three Irish missionaries who 
travelled in a coracle from Ireland to Cornwall. Julius Caesar 
realised the convenience of these craft, whi^h apparently he saw 
for the first time in Britain. He had some* coracles coiTstructed 
and gives an int(?i*es(ing description of their build. They had 
gurfwales and keels of strong, light wood, and the framing between 
these of wicker work. The result was a boat -shaped basket* 
wliich was covered with the skins of horses or oxen. Such a craft 
was light, and so was easily portable ; it would stand a considerable 
arnouiit of hard usage, and was very durable. Small coracles were 
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Evolution of 
the Boat. 


covered with oue^skin, but larger craft w^ere constructed, whk* 
required three or more^kins to cover theni. Thefe is a curious 
and vci^ interesting survival of the coracle* in present-day ship- 
building technical terms. 'Where more than one skin wasj-ecy^^'d 
to covef the wicker framework, there was a seam^that had to be 
tn^ide water-tight. Thus, in the construction 'of these primitive 
craft there was the skin and the seam. Tlivse two terms have 
persisted right down to tlie present. Tlie ocean liner also has a 
skin, i.e., the outer plating, and where the plates are butteeWr 
riveted there are seams that have to be caulked to render tli?m w'ater - 
Isght . The skin and s(^am of the early craft are thus commemorated, 
altl^ough few things cinild be less alike than the steel plating of 
a modern steamship and the hide covering of a coracle. 

When mankind produced more efficient tools, and wns able to 
burn down or cut down a giant tree, the possibility of making the 
tree into a boat soon occurred to some quick-witted 
native. Probably fire wms used to hollow out the 
tree), and form a bow and a stern. The wooden canoe 
became a practical fact and with this the adaptation of w’v>od to sliip 
or boat -building began. A canoe hollowed out of a tree was a cum-' 
brous affair compared with a coracle. Thus, as soon as it w'as 
found possible to split trees into thin planks, the framew'oik of 
the coracle was somewhat modified, and, in place of the hide cover- 
ing, thin planks were used. But as yet there wTre no such filings as 
nails or rivets, so ihn planks were sewai together as the ed^es of 
the hides had been. There was still, in the trvu^ sense of the word, 
a seam. Wooden boats with the seams sewn together, instead 
of being nailed, can still be seen in Northern Europe. 

With the introduction of wood as the material for riiipbuilding 
very great possibilities opened out before the shipbuilder and trader. 

The dimensions of the ship could be enormously in- 
creased. This necessitated, however, many modift- 
• caticilis, in form, construction, propt^lling force, and 

method of steering. But it was no great t\jst^nc\i from the first 
clinker-built boat to the Viking ship — craft prepared, under ,the 
•Jon^itions of water transport in those far-off dtiys, to go anywhere 
and do an3rthing. The long, swiff Viking ship could iiot only 
cross to England or Ireland but could brave the crossing of the 
Bay of Biscay (or coast rourvi it), and passing It hr ough the Straits 
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Widespread 

Evolution. 


• • 

vf Gibraltar it b<ica]Re a familiar object on the Mgiitrfrancan. Or 
to put it in -another .way, tlic improvement of the cor^ele to.tlJs 
Viking ship made international trading possible? • 

This evolution did not take place in one part of the world and then 
spread abroad.^ So far as can be gatlfcred from survivals* of early 
craft in different parts of the world, a very similar 
evvlution took place in widely separate countries 
and continents. Both in ^he Far East and the 
KiW West serviceable sea craft were produced, and as mankind 
settled db^\ll after having passed through the hunting and pastoral 
stages to the more civilised stage of agriculture, and had quantities 
of food“Stuffs and raw materials of various kinds with whic^j to 
traffic, the vehicle suitable for early trade was also available. 

Thus trading began and continued to develop, a growing com- 
merce requiring a larger vehicle which led to the oar first being 
supplemented, and finally displaced by the sail. 


1 
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ENGLISH ROADS 

iN^a very few pages the evolution of water craft twi i *rnariy centuries 
has been sketched. Meantime land transport had also made ad- 
vances, and both road and veliicle had been subject 
many improvements. It would be the rolling ^f 
a log that first suggested the possibility <e)f easing 
the labour of haulage by using a rollti or wheel. The facility thus 
gaiijcd would lead on to other attempts being made to assist tlie 
work of transport. The roller, whilst diminishing the heavy work 
of the haulier, was slow, because of the ever-recurring necessity of 
replacing the roller. This inconvenience doubtless led to the 
invention of the axle, and when once a freely rotating, yet fixed, 
roller or whcc*! was evolved the dimensions of the diameter of the 
wheel would soon increase. The original roller would be (he trunk 
of a medium sized tree, and whci^once the principle of the action 
of the wheel had been grasped, sections of larger trees would be« 
experimented with, until the solid built wlu el would conic into use. 

Wien Caesar invaded Britain in the ^a^ar 55 n.c., he found the 
war-chariot in use. This was a two- wheeled car, of which the axles 
were prolonged, and fitted with scythes for tlu^ pur- 
crippling the enemy wlien a charge; was 
in* Britain!^ attempted. The wheels of these chariots would be 
constructed of solid wo(?d, peihajis Ixaind with 
ifietal ; Centuries wxtc to elapse before tlu^ sjioke-built wiiecd would 
come into general use, but drawings of tlu* (ieventh c^'iitury show 
carts mounted on wiicels of very similar appearance to those fitted to 
present-day country carts. It is evident, however, from Caesar's 
descriptk^ps, that two-wiieeled vehicles and hence roads of a more 
or less jyimitivc typ5havc been in use in this country, at any rate 
throughout the Christian era. « • 

The coming of the Romans w^as to have an impcatant effect on 

• ^ , methods of transport, for the* Romans wxre great 

Koman Roads, , 73 i i • 1 

• road engineers. Koad-making was an»Vssential 

feature in their policy for maintaining their hold over the countries 
they conquered. Nor was ajj exception made in the case ofiBritain. 
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^Chroughout the,#Island — ^iiorth, south, east, aA(l wefet — wherever 
the Roman 'went he ^ left an inifelible '.nark in the forjyi'of road*^. 
After 2,000 years of' hard wear many hundreds of miles* of these 
roads are still in use Other parts of the system have been 
overgrown or covered with wood, but 'tjven these could apparently 
be restored, fcu* recently the suggestion has been made that the 
disused Roman roads should be opened out for motor traffic. The 
rough tracks of the primitive inhabitants had developed in some 
cases into broad clearings through the woods and forests, forming 
roadways' which afforded a means of communication throughout 
the Island. It was this system of communication that the Romane, 
during their occupation of Britain, improved, straightened, fon* 
structed and developed. The main routes eventually were — 

“ 1. The Watling Street, leading to Ireland, and starting from 
Richborough by London and Worcester to Festiniog. Thence it 
had two branches — the left to Carnarvon, the right by Chester, 
Manchester and Corbridge to Cramond, Jedburgh, and the North. 

2. Tlie Ikenicld Street, from the country of the Iceni (about 
the Wash and Yorkshire) by Newmarket and Dunstable to Streatley. 
Here it branched — the riglit by the Berkshire Ridgeway to Ave^ 
bury ; the left by Newbury and Tangley to Old Sarum, Dorchester, 
Honiton, Exeter, Totnes, and the Land's End. 

'' 3. Akeman Street, from the eastern counties by Bedford, 
Buckingham, Alcester, Woodstock, Cirencester, Aust (where it 
cross'-»d the Severn), Caerleon, Cardiff, Caermarthen, and St. 
David's. 

"4. Ryknield Street, from the Tyne by Bruchester, Borough- 
bridge, Aldborough, Ribston, Bolton, Chesterfield, Burton Wall, 
Birmingham, Tewkesbury, Gloucester, Chepstow, and so by 
Abergavenny and Caermartlien to St. David's. 

5. Ermyn Street, from East Scotland by Berwick, Brampton, 
Corbridge to Catarick, where it divided ; the western bra’^ch along 
the Ryknield Way to Aldborough, Houghton, Doncaster, Southwell 
and Staveley, wliere it rejoined its own Eastern branch which had 
proceeded from Catarick by Northallerton, Stamford Bridge, South 
Cave, Lincoln, Ancaster, and near Witham. 

" Thehoe the road ran to near Stamford, Chesterton, Royston, 
Ware Park, Enfield and Wood Green to London. 

" Here it again divided— the western branch by Dorking and 
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Pullborough Qhtchester ; the easterly by BroBiIey, Tunbridge,' 
^yadhurst•l^nd Eastbourne t^ Pevinsey. • 

Two«subordina5te roads are also mentioned by ‘Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare — * • • 

“6. The Fosse Way, frofn about Seaton by Ilcliestcr, Bath, 
Cirencester, Nortlileach, Claychester, to Lincoln? 

" 7. The Via Julia, mentioned both by Antonine and Ricliard of 
Cirencester, from Bat}!, Bilton, Caerwent, Caerleon, Cowbridge, 
Neath, and Caermarthen to St. David's.**^ 

In the year 410 a.d. the Romans withdrew from BritTin, and 
the British found themselves confronted with an enemy against 
^ whom they could make but a fitful and unsalisfac- 

resistance. Within half a century the Jutes 
Period. Saxons had established themselves in the south, 

and within another century the whole of the cast 
and south-east coasts were in the hands of the Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes. The British were driven steadily westward until finally the 
conquest was complete, and the various groups of inwaders l;)egan t(^ 
strive among themselves for the mastery. When this was decided 
other invaders entered upon the scene, nor was it uni il the Norman • 
Conquest that the country enjoyed a cessation from serious outsidt^ 
attack. 

All these centuries of strife and uncertainty were ill-calculated 
to assist in the development of either internal or (*xt(‘rnaj trade. 
Indeed, the roads for the most part were allowed to go to »uiit, 
although the Trinoila Necessitas compelled freemen to maintain 
bridges — the three compulsory works being rt‘pair of bridges and 
fortifications and personal service in the fyrd or militia. Thus such 
transport as existed was carried on either by land ot by water 
under the greatest difficulties. 

But with the coming of the Nc^rmans, and the constant going 
and coming of the conquerors between the Cinitinental and English 

Norman* Period kingdom, the rrmtes to the more 

’ convenient seaports on the* south* coast were im- 
proved. Hence by the time the Plantagenets were on the throne th(* 
«rfhaip roads connecting London with the seaports for the Continent 
* were in fair condition. But norjhward and westwartl conv 
munication was difficult and remained so for some centuries. 

^ Social England, vol. i, pp. 49,i50. 
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^Parts of the iAAi>treets were eitlier still in use o? Ijad Jj^ecn repaired, 
but the main traffic of the couitry continued to be c^fied on 
means of pack aniiXals. * • 

^'^ua the trading routes were Holloways, ^hesc*had originally 
been tracks cleared of obstruction or nfadc traversable where morass 


^ ,, succeeded the generally prevailing wood. There 

^ * was no attempt, however, at road construction, and 
as a consequence these tracks became more and more deeply worn — 
lii,<^‘ncc the name Holloways. In some places thej^ were worn to 
such an^extent that the pack animals going along them were barely 
visible to people on the level. In the winter time such tra(is 
would fill with water, and, if the season was severe, wouljJ be 
frozen hard ; in either case the passage-way along them was ob- 
structed. There are still survivals of these Holloways in many of 
our old towns. The place at wliich the way entered the town 
was the Holloway head, a name that still lingers ; in London it 
has given a name to a large district. 

The difficulty connected with the transport of goods under 
such conditions can be more ec^sily imagined than described. But 
undoubtedly was a great factor in stimulating the 
Forcign^^ade. foreign manufactured goods, which 

could be brought within reasonable distance of most 
market towns or fairs by the water road. Thus it is not to be 
wondered at that English manufactures stagnated, and that until 
ihe sise of the Mercantilists, whose policy it was to make the nation 
powerful and self-sufficing, England merely produced raw materials 
for continental craftsmen to manufacture. 


From the reign of Edward III, however, a new policy \\*as gradu- 
ally evolved. The Government became increasingly ambitious ; but 
an ambitious policy was found to be an expensive 
Home^lYade! the old financial arrangements for sup- 

porting the King and administrative services were 
no longer adequate. In the words of the Chroniclers the King could 
no longer live »of his .own. The rents and services of the royal 
demesne were insufficient cither to protect the old Norman posses- 
*sions of the King of England on the Continent, or to enable Edwarfl, 
IJI to iViake good his fatuous claim to the Crown of France. Henry • 
11 had substituted money payments for personal service, and owing 
to this' it became accessary to increase money taxes. For that 
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purpose a taxkblctlflnd had to be created, for it di^ not then exist. 
T£us*King*a,nd Government Iboking^round to discover vrtiere money 
was mad(* saw^that the manufacturing industries of Ffanders were 
producing what appeared to them to b(^ so necessary for the pg,)- 
gress and well-being of England. It had previously been the 
experience of the Sheriffs that in collecting taxes,* money was more 
easily extracted from townsmen than from agriculturalists ; so 
now a new fiscal policy, was introduced. The raw materials must 
be retained in the country and wwked up at home. As 
craftsmen were lacking, advantages were offered to foreigirc^fts- 
]nen, who, in return for brirtging their skill and setting up their 
indiKitrics n England, were granted special concessions. This 
policy, which continued right on to late Tudor days, resulted in 
developingi many valuable manufacturing industries in this country 
and with the introduction of each new industry the demands on 
the means of communication and transport increased. Thus it 
was that King and Government began to foster trade and com- 
merce. Originally trade was to be the servant of the Stal e, pro- 
viding the sinews of war to support a spirited for(‘ign policy. It 
is interesting to note that, as the centuries passed, this position 
became reversed, until in the middle of the eighteenth centurj', a 
British minister was to declare : I am conquering Canada in the 
plains of Germany." Or in other words, trade from having been 
the servant of the military party had bc^come its mastof. The 
Wars of the Plantagcnets and I^ncastrians were waged for the jftktT 
of chivalry and military display : the wars of modern England have 
been waged in the interests of trade, colonisation, and progress- 
three terms which are practically synonymous in their significance. 

With increasing manufactures and trade it became utcessary to 
improve transport methods. Thus roads, wagons, boats, and ships 
all began to feel the effects of growing demands on 
*thcir services. Hence in the reign of Edward III 
* comiifenced the system of charging tolls for tlie use 
of roads, the theory being that the toll collec>(^d should be sufficient 
to keep the road in repair, and even extend its length. Effects 
•fiadibeen made by statute to remedy the bad rdads of the country, 
but the toll system was for a considerable period found t6*be the 
most efficacious method of providing the necessary funds for both 
their construction and their maintenance. * 
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It was in tlH«^year 1346 that Parliament aiAhorisfed the levying 
of the first *1011 on yi English i4)ad. %.nd when the ro^fl for which 
First Tolls special legislation was passed is kno^n, a clear 

^ • * light is t hrown over thC condition of communication 

in this country. The road in question led from St.' Gilcs-iii- 
the-Fields to the* village of Charing, now central London ; it fon- 
tinued from Charing to Temple Bar, and turning northward went 
along Perpoole, which gives the line now .occupied by Grays Inn 
According to the Act the footpath at T*cmple Bar was 
overgicjwn, and during spells of bad \vealher was impassable. 
We read in the ordinary history books long descriptions of Edwerrd 
III and his chivalry ; the Act just cited reveals the less satisfa^^tory 
side of the picture, for we learn that when Edward rode down to 
Parliament, such was the unevenness of the roads in Westminster 
that the ruts and holes had to be filled with faggots to make a 
passage for the Royal procession. 

If this was the state of the highways at the centre of Government, 
it can easily be imagined what the roads were like away from 
I^ondon. In fact, the further one went from London the greater 
were the diiliculties of travel ; and this continued to be the case 
until well into the eighteenth century. 

Much can be h'arned as to the means of communication about 
the country and the difficulties experienced by travellers and mer- 
. ^ chants by going through the proceedings of Parlia- 

*Roads. During Tudor times some of the statutes 

are very interesting from this point of view. Even 
in parts of the country like Kent and Sussex, where one might have 
expected to find roads and tracks fairly good, owing to flie extent 
of the intercourse between England and the Continent, there is 
{‘videiice that they were deplorably bad. There are instances 
where Parliament was asked for permission to construct new 
tracks, the old ones having become so impassablcf that^they were 
reported as being beyond repair, and the only Course was toconstruct 
new roads. • , 

Trade and commerce were thriving during the sixteenth century. 

Englishmen were finding themselves, and taking 
•r s^^j-Yeyors. position .at the head of those developments in * 

trade and discovery which were to result in the 
building up of thS Empire with wlkch the twentieth century is 
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fainiliar. Its ioundations were laidihen, and it Wf'ifithcn, too, that 
an^enlcrgetic policy in several spheres began to reveal to the world a 
new force,' the ^^nglislj gentleman-trader. If the activities of these 
men were to have full scope* there must be greater ease in gV'tti.fg 
about the* country. Goods carried in panniers from rvanufacturing 
centres to the coast were not a fit complement to the system of 
import and export trade at the ports. Unhappy as were the days 
of Queen Mary,^the need to supply the country with roads fit for 
cart traffic forced itself upon the attention of people and “ 

ment. Tims, in the year 1555, Parliament passed a law to the effect 
theft every parish should appoint two surveyors of the highways, 
whost duty it should be to maintain the roads in their district, 

, and for th;s purpose tli(;y were empowered to employ compulsory 
labour. 

The great interest in tracing out the gradual improvement in 
the road system of England is that it provides a clear and unrnistak- 
Im rov d Roads illustration of the integration of industries ; 

indeed, one might go further and say the integral ion 
of all that is best in the forces woAing for the material and tln^ 
intellectual well-being of the community. To have mapped out 
the country during the sixteenth century with a syst(‘m of 
first-class roads, and to have carried out the schemt*, would not 
have been possible. The country was cojnparatively poor, ami 
was only sparsely inhabited. Neither the population the 
accumulated wealth could have b«»rne tlu‘ strain entailed by ufe 
carrying through of a big scheme of road construclicai. As popula- 
tion and wealth increased, as trade and its needs developed, so one 
can trace small improvements in methods in various and differing 
spheres. Tliese small advances tended to increase with aimistonish- 
ing celerity as the decades passed, until when George Stephenson, 
by the invention of the forced draught, perfected the locomotive 
engine, all tb'e other dejjaitments of human activity had developed 
up to the point at w^hidi it w^as necessary for them to be, if that 
invention was to be rightly applied and its be^,jefits iully enjoyed. 
Tims population, manufacture, trade, capital, scientific knowledge, 
pfactical skill, and other necessary spheres had all evolved to an 
extent that enabled them to take advantage of tJic new possibility. * 
George Stephenson and his inventions would have been before their 
• time in the sixteenth century, but within three centuries the world 
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was ready Jor Kkn, and his wo^k convplcted the Vori of one epoch, 
and laid the founidation of another. Withqut the foundaliofial 
work of Tudor and Stuart days the nineteenth century engineer 
£jnd scientist would have been as “ voices crying in the wilder- 
ness." EaclF agje has its special work, nor is any part of that 
work unnecessary in the great scheme of evolution. A study of 
the history of civilisation convinces one not only of integration 
working in every great sphere .of human activity, but of a more 
^Vil;:’^te and far-reaching integration which links all spheres, 
and makes their evolution contingent on the steady advance of all. 



CHAPTER III 


. THE INSUFFICIENCY OF THE TURNPIKE ROAD 

From the general, however, one must return to tfie particular, and 
sketch out the development of the means of internal communication 
^ in this country from the seventeenth century. Nor 
De^U^nient. narration of this of merely historical in^;>c5r.‘ 

One learns that each advance made in methods of 
travel — ^the coach, the train,* the cycle, the motor — ^lias often, in 
the first instance, been a luxury for the rich or a plaything for the 
p venturesojgie. And that after many a test, and sometimes through 
much exaggeration {e.g., the racing motor), it has become eventually 
the heritage of the poorest, giving means of enjoyment and pleasure, 
and the possibility of carrying on business and commerce under 
new conditions, and at a cost that brings its benefits within the 
reach of all. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, the means of 
travelling in England were revolutionised. A stage-coach travelling 

^ . at four miles an hour would raise a smile to-day, but 

The Stage Coach. , ^ j j xu- x 

when it was introduced into this country it was con- 
sidered a great innovation. At first the stages were only in opera- 
tion on the best roads in the vicinity of London. But in the 
year 1663 a stage-coach system was organised to as far nortlT" 
as Preston. The vehicle itself was only a superior kind of waggon 
with no springs, and travelling over roads of a corduroy description, 
the experiences of those making use of the service were anything 
but happy. Nor did the public welcome the advent of the coach. 
The Londoner, always apt in his descriptions, named these coaches 
" Hell Carts," and as a dangerous innovation likely to cause injury 
to the public at large, ^t here was some demand that they should 
be prohibited. 

Coaching was not only a slow and tcdioiir business, but was 
attended by some danger ; especially was this the case during bad 
• • f ^ weather, when the wretched roads along which they 

^80 oac ng. function were apt to suffer from flooding. 

The management apparently was conscious pf the risks attending 
» even moderate journeys, for the bills announcing the various 
• 15 
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coaching sfrvio^ usually coi^ained a scntente to the effect 
that the coach would start, “God filing," ^at a given timb, ©r 
when the majority of passengers should decide. ^Nor Is such a 
saCfeguard to be wondered at when one realises that, in the year 
1700, the time reejuired to journey by coach from London to York 
was a week. To-day a miserable railway service manages to effect 
the run between London and Tunbridge Wells in about an hour ; 
then by coach it required two days. To get to Scotland then was 
"TiRSl* difficult than to go to India now. In the year 1763 it took 
no less than a fortnight to reach Edinburgh from London, and the 
coach only attempted that feat twelve times a year. Wliat kn 
undertaking a long coach journey was during the eighteenth century 
can be realised by the fact that tools and arms had to he carried, 
the former being necessary at times to clear a road, or repair a 
breakdown caused by the roughness of the way, the latter for the 
protection of life and goods against the depredations of highwaymen. 
When speed was an object people rode. Commercial travellers 
always went on horseback, and their samples were carried in bags, 
whence these necessary adjuncts of trade were called bagmen. 

When comparatively lightly loaded vehicles, i.^., those for passen- 
ger traffic, experienced a difficulty in making their way along such 
roads as existed, what must have been the obstacles 

He^y^Goods. transport of heavy goods ? In 

• actual practice it was found impossible to employ 

ca^s except in or near towns. Corn, wool, and even coal, were 
loaded into pannier baskets slung across the backs of horses or 
donkeys. The cost and tediousness of this method set a very 
practical limit to exchange. It is said to have cost £7 to transport 
a ton of goods from Birmingham to London less than two centuries 
ago. Business men, seeing how foreign manufacturers were able 
to get their goods to the English markets expeditiously and cheaply, 
thanks to the water routes, began to turi\ their 'attention to the 
improvement of rivers, and the linking up' of river witli river by 
means of canals. • But the commercial men being a small minority, 
their schemes hacj to wait for a national awakening. That the 
- state of the roads was occupying public attention iS 

• shown by the adoption of the turnpike Systeln." 

The. first Turnpikg Act had been passed as early as the year 1663, 
but^ improvements worked slowly. ‘ It was not until the winter ^ 
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.of •1745, ^vheA the Governnjent 4as nearly overthrown, mainly 
because o| the bad state of communication between various parts 
of the country, that* England really woke up. The worjc pro- 
gressed with a hurry, that may be described as almost feverish, 
for no less than 452 separate Turnpike Acts were passed by Parlia- 
mcift during the fourteen years between 1760 and 1774. Such an 
amount of legislation on behalf of communication is only paralleled 
by the stress of* work in Parliamertt during the early days of rail- 
ways. These roads, however, useful as they might be for miTiiary, 

• mail, and passenger purposes, were of but small advantage for 
the conveyance of goods, in the quantities that were being demanded 
by a*rapidly increasing trade. 

• So far as speed in travelling was concerned, improvements began 
to take place. In the year 1754, Manchester, then almost cut off 
^ from civilisation, produced a flying coach, and in- 
augurated an improved service with London. As 
announced, this flying coach would, " although the statement may 
appear incredible, arrive in Ix)ndon ^barring accidents) in four and 
a half days after leaving Manchester." In the year 1784 Palmer's 
mail coaches began to run, and the journey from Edinburgh to 
London was reduced to two days and three nights. Tlie speed was 
thought to be excessive, and travellers were seriously warned of the 
ill effects likely to result from rushing through the air at such a 
speed for two or three consecutive days. 

Arthur Young, in his Tours, ^ gives glowing accounts of the roads 
and their defects. In one place he mentions being more than 
ordinarily impressed by the bumping caused by ruts, and on getting 
down to measure the cause of the discomfort, actually f^und one 
rut having a depth of no less than four feet. 

. There was a deep-lying and unsuspected cause for the unsatis- 
factory state that continued to be the characteristic of English roads. 

The Rc^nans had been great road engineers, but 
country, no one took up their rdle 
in this respect. The roads were bad, not only for 
WMt of funds to construct and repair them, or foi*the wish to have 
ijiem (indeed, as commerce progressed, there were both the^nds , 
and the wish in evidence), but the real obstacle in the way of 

• • * 

0 ' Six Weeks' Tour Through the Southern Counties. A Six Months* T^ur 

Through the North of England. ^ 

2— (1327a) 
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obtaining good roads was thaf evenrwhen Parliament , provided a. 
way, the carrying out of the scheme was left in unskilful hanSs. 
^^at«was required was the scientific tpaining^of rcaf road engineers, 
men capable^of constructing roads a!, good as those whose remains 
were a monumexit alike to their constructors and the period of 
Roman domination. Such engineers as existed considered Toad 
construction beneath their dignity, not realising that a good road 
very near towards immortalising its construC:tov. This state 
of afiairs continued until John Metcalfe (1717-1810) appeared upon 
the scene ; the first great road engineer in England, for many (^en- 
turics. Curiously, too, Metcalfe was blind. Yet this blind man 
was a genius, and in following his instinct, was a consiclerablc 
factor in revolutionising road-making in this country. ^ ' 

When once Metcalfe had shown the way others followed. 
Macadam (1756-1836) and Telford (1757-1834) continued his great 
work of putting the highroads of England in good order. 

Thus new routes were planned and constructed, and many places 
hitherto isolated from each 4 ther were linked up and became im- 
portant points on the system of communication. 
^Planned?* coach, too, was improved, and so with good 

roads and a good vehicle a service remarkable alike 
for its regularity and speed, was organised throughout the country. 
At it? best, however, coach travelling was but slow, and it only mcl 
requirements of passengers and mails. Had roads been the last 
word in improved methods of communication, the trade of the 
world would not have developed very greatly. To the transport 
of goods by wagon on an ordinary road there is an ecdnomic limit, 
which ir. very soon reached. For instance, it has been calcu- 
lated that to transpoit wheat 2,000 miles in a wagon by road 
would cost 21s. a bushel. Compare with this what has been achieved 
by modern facilities, namely, that wheat can be carried a similar 
distance by rail at a cost of Is. l|d. a bi^shel. And tjiis brings it 
about that wheat, ^carried long distances, can be sold in New York 
^t 3s. 4d. a bushel. The harvests of the Far West of America would 
never have reached either the Eastern States or the European 
marlifets, had the transpojjt eastward depended on hf)rse-d^wn 

wagons, though the roads might have been never so good. 

* 

* For a short sketch of Metcalfe's remarkable career cj. Smiles's Livet 
of the Engineers, vol^ iii, pp. -93. 



CHAPTER IV 

*THE BEGINNING OF* THE ENGLISH CANAL SYSTEM 

• 

TAe great inventions of the middle of the eighteenth century caused 
the upheaval in manufactures and commerce known as the Indus- 
• trial Revolution. • It is true that this was a peaceful^ 
^Revolution** revolution, but it caused so radical a chan^v in the 
^ conditions of industrial life in all its spheres that 

some new means of transport had to be devised, or the new possi- 
biliftes that were opening out before the manufacturer and trader 
would tef a great extent have been rendered nugatory. 

It was at this moment that James Brindley and the Duke of 
Bridgewater introduced into Lancashire a development of water 
T transport by constructing inland canals, which 

ater ranspor . needs of the time, and contributed 

in no small measure to make England the workshop of the world. 
Canal construction became almost a mania. Between the years < 
1760 and 1830, practically the whole of the extensive system of 
canals this country has enjoyed, with the exception of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal and a few short lengths of ordinary barge canal, 
was constructed. 

When Brindley qualified himself as a canal engineer, canals vrr:* 
no new invention. In the far-off days of antiquity, canals 
along levels had been dug. A small canal had 
* ^^Lesseps*^* been constructed across the Isthmus of Suez 
many centuries before Ferdinand Lesseps 
projected his great ship canal. 

The advantages of an inland water route, as has already been seen, 
had been i^cogoised from a very early date, and even when the rail 
had ^cry considerably diminished the friction of 
Water^Ro^tes* road, with slow-going traffic, .the water road 
offered less resistance than the land road. “It is 
^ estimated that on a good wagon road a single horse power ^11 
drag about 3,000 lbs. at the rate of 3 ft. per second ; on a^^ailwaY 
about 30,000 at the same rate ; in water up to as much as 
200,000 lbs." 1 • • 

» Cf. Chisholm's Commercial Geography^ 4th edition, p. avexix. *• 

19 * 
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But when, thfc 'locomotive gaf/e gr§at additional ^pe^d to rajl- 
borne traffic, ^the railroad became manifestly superior to the canaf ; 
for extra speed on a canal is not only di|5cult to obta^m but is likely 
to cause serious damage to banks and Vx:ks. ^ 

To cut a c&nal, along a stretch of level country presented but 
few difficulties. An adequate labour force and the ability to cm- 
struct a bottom that would not leak abnormally 
^ CDnstruction. requisites. Unfortunately, outside 

low-lying countries like Holland, there arc but few 
parts of the world where a canal can be cut through the level. It 
being impossible to make water run up a gradient, it was not until 
the lock system was invented that canals could be constructed in 
undulating or hilly countries. In England there had been, at any 
rate, two canals constructed during the Roman occupation, and 
one of these is still utilised. But both these were constructed 
through the low-lying parts of East Anglia. The Caer Dyke 
(40 miles long) and the Fosse Dyke (11 miles long) are both in 
Lincolnshire — ^the latter is still navigable. 

The Italians and the Dutch dispute as to the credit for the inven- 
tion of the canal lock. It may have been invented in Italy, where 
canals were introduced during the twelfth century, 
Can^d^Lock! ' there is no means of deciding the question. 

Holland has probably benefited by canals more than 
other country. The great fact is that the lock was invented, 
and from that moment inland navigation throughout a hilly country 
like England became a possibility. 

Brindley cannot claim the credit of being the first motfiern carvil 
engineer iij this country, although he was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest. The first modern canal with various 
Caider Canal. which barges passed through locks, was the 

Aire and Caider Navigation in Yorkshire. This, 
the first of our modern canals, has kept up fcs reputation by being 
equipped in ihfi most^ up-to-date fashion at the present moment. 
This canal was op*hn6d before the dawn of the eighteenth century, 
full half a century before Brindley’s activities commenced. But li _ 
was Bfindlcy's work that led to important results affecting manu- , 
facturing England. Thus a short sketch of his work, and what 
inspired it, will mp.ke clear the origin and effect of the movement 
as a» whole in this country. 
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^So far as the T^c of Bridge\|[ater is conccniVd, he had been 
hatching the new possibilities connected with the loclc canal, and 
* \ having coal-bearing property in the vicinity of Man- 

Bridgawaler. Chester, then a town capable of developing nlianufac- 
tures if it could procure a good suj)ply of cheap coal, 
he^naturally began planning how to effect the latter by conslrucling 
a canal from his Worsley mines to Manchester. 

Brindley ha(} commenced his wgrking life as a wheelwright. He 
had been interested in experimenting with steam, but about t]'", year 
1755 inland navigation claimed his attention. 

* Gower wished to bring Liverpool and Hull into 

• communication by means of a Trent and Mersey 

canal, and Brindley was employed to survey the route. During this 
period the Duke of Bridgewater met him, and decided tliat Brindley 
was the man he required to plan and to execute his scheme at 
Manchester. 


Brindley quickly set to work, and the Duke was able to present 
his first canal bill to Parliament in the year 1759. In the bill the 
Duke bound himsdlf to carry coal to Manchester at 
^ maximum charge of 2s. 6d. a ton, and to sell coal 
at Manchester at a price not exceeding 4d. for a 
hundredweight ; about half tlie price then charged for coal in Man- 
chester. Parliament consented to the scheme and, with some 
modifications, it was carried through. TTie scheme includtd wliat^ 
for the time was a great engineering feat, the bridging of the river 
Irwell at Barton. The aqueduct there was 200 yards long and 12 
ygrds wiejp, and carried the canal over the river at a height of 39 ft. 
From the mines at Worsley to Manchester is lOJ miles. At Worsley 
it was necessary to construct a head of navigation, i.e., water space 
for barges to collect. At this point Brindley's-geiiius effected a fur- 
ther economy in working. The coal measui e was in the side of a hill. 
If the coal*were hoisted to the surface, it would then have had to 
be lowered from the lullside into the barges. Brindley saved this 
double handling by tunnelling into the side oNlicfhill, and so taking 
tjic barges to the coal. Tlie first barge load coal passed along 
*the t:anal on the 17th July, 1761. The Act of Parliam(:pt per- 
mitting the construction had only •been passed in the scvssion of 
1760, so that the work was not only successful, J|)ut had be(ij>very 
expeditiously carried out. The immediate result was ^that 
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Manchester sccutt4 a regular an(|[ sufl5cient sup|rfy«of cpal at a price 
which on the average was 50 per cenf. cheaper than th5 previous 
intermittent supply. The ultimate effects of J3rindlf y's ^ork can 
be realised by remembering that as a necessary complement to the 
Worsley Cana^ Brindley and the Dulce constructed another canal 
connecting Manchester with the Mersey, and thus giving cejn- 
tinuous water transport between the manufacturing town and its 
natural seaport ; and then by comparing the Manchester and Liver- 
""pool’^rfjtJie middle of the eighteenth century with the Manchester and 
Liverpool of to-day. For not only had Manchester suffered from 
the lack of a cheap and sufficient coal supply, but the difficulties 
connected with getting raw materials from Liverpool, and trans- 
porting manufactured goods to the port for shipment, had they 
not been overcome, would have very considerably reduced the 
advantages gained by the construction of the canal which provided 
Manchester with cheaper fuel. The land road between Liverpool 
and Manchester at the middle of the eighteenth century did not 
deserve the name of a road. Its condition was so bad that it cost 
£2 a ton to transport goods along*the forty miles. There was a water 
route of a kind — for the river Irwell connected Manchester with the 
Mersey — ^but the Irwell navigation was subject to both floods and 
droughts, and at times was not available. Hence, although the cost 
of transport by this route was only about 12s. 6d. a ton, it was of 
Joo uncertain a character to meet the requirements of a developing 
commerce. It would, nevertheless, be an exaggeration to attribute 
the whole of the progress made to the two local canals, but un- 
doubtedly it was the impetus then given that revealed commercial 
and industrial potentialities hitherto beyond the realm of dreams. 

For many years after the opening and success of the Bridgewater 
Canal the construction of artificial waterways was carried on with 
great vigour.^ The commercial energy and en- 
was a/terwards fo go to the 
construction of railways threw itself into this line of 
operation. A writer wMose work was published in the year 1795 says — 

' The prodigious additions made within a few years to the system 
of inland navigation, now extended to almost every corner of the* 
.’cingdoni, cannot but impress the mind with magnificent ideas of the « 
opulence, the spirit, and the enlarged views which characterise the 
commercial interes1^.of this country. Nothing seems too bold for it to 

1 Cf. Final Report of the Royal Commission on Canals, 1909, p. 3. 
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undertake, too difftcjjit for it to achieve, and should 40 external change 
• rawc^uce a«dujable check to ijfitional prosperity it^ future progress is 
beyond the reach of calculation/’ ^ 

The same \^riter jJoints out that — 

“At ijie beginning of this, (eighteenth) century it was thbught a 
most arduous task to make a high road practicable foi^ carriages over 
th^ hills and moors which separate Yorkshire frctn J^ncashire, and 
now they are pierced through by tlirec navigable canals.” ^ 

It is not necessary to detail all the canals conslnicted ; suffice 
it to say that' the Mersey, Thames, Severn, and Trent were all, 
joined, and a network of canals was constructed in 
• Constructed, Birmingham and the South Staffordshire Black 
, count ry. The following is a list of Brindley's canals 

taken from Smiles's Lives of the Engineers — 


'o n ^iJWorsloy to Manchester. .10 2 0 

The Dukes Canals { . 24 1 7 

Grand Trunk (Wilden Ferry to Preston Brook) .88 7 9 

Wolverhampton Canal . . . . . 46 4 0 

Coventry Canal 36 7 8 

Birmingham Canal 24 2 0 

Droitwich Canal ....... 5 4 9 

Oxford Canal . . . . . . 82 7 3 

Chesterfield Canal 46 0 0 

This list, of course, falls far short of exhausting the number of 
canals constructed. England became covered with a system of arti- 
ficial waterways, which (though defective through 
^^^Canafs? uniformity, as will be seen from the chapters 

dealing with canal economics) were immensely bene-* 
ficial to the community. They gave to commerce easy means of 
transport in place of execrably bad roads, and thus not only 
cteapene& the cost of transport but widened its area and stimu- 
lated it beyond the possibility of accurate estimate at this distance 
of time. And this occurred at the period of what has been aptly 
termed '' the Industrial Revolution " ; when James Watt had 
invented tke steam-engine, and many other mechanical inventions 
were changing the character of the industries of the country — were 
Cost of Road them from small-scale •domestic indus- 

and Canal fries to relatively large scale factory industries. -All 
^ ^f^*rriage this was not done at once, of course. It was a 

• ^ ’ gradual, evolutionsyry process ; but the part which 

canals played in facilitating the revolution cannot be overestimated. 

• • • 

^ Aiken’s Lancashire. ’ Aiken’s Lancashire, p. 137. 
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* Some idea of the reduction broi|ght about in tl^eicosf of transport 
may be obtained from the following figures' — ^ 


GOST OF GOODS TRANSPORT 

u 

PpR TQN. 

By Road. By Water. 

Between 


1 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Liverpool and Etruria . 


2 

10 

0 


13 

4 

II * #1 » Wolverhampton 


5 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

,, „ Birmingham . 


5 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Manchester „ Wolverhampton 


4 

13 

4 

1 

5 

0 

„ Birmingham . 


4 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

„ „ Lichfield 


4 

0 

0. 

1 

0 

0 

., „ Derby . 


3 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

• ,, „ Nottingham . 


4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

,, ,, Leicester 


6 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

„ „ Gainsborough 

* 

3 

10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

„ „ Newark . 


5 

6 

8 

2 

0 

0 


In their book, Our Waterways, Forbes and Ashford state — 


“ Up to the close of the year 1838-39 there had, according to a calcula- 
tion made by Rennie, been formed in Great Britain 2,236 miles of 
improved river navigation at a cost of ;f6,269,000, and 2,477 miles of 
canals at a cost of /24, 406,389/' 


Naturally the canals were prosperous. The fourth and final 
Report of the last Royal Commission on Canals and Inland Naviga- 
ip a* quotes from the Gentleman* s Magazine for 

ana ro s. December, 1824, the following table of dividends 
paid on, and prices of, canal shares. 


Canal. 

Trent and Mersey . 

Loughborough 

Coventry 

Oxford .... 
Grand Junction 
Swansea .... 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire 
Birmingham 

Worcester and Birmingham 

Shropshire 

Rochdale 

Lancaster 

Kennet and Avon 

Leeds and Liverpool . 


Dividends. Price of Shares. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

75 

0 

0 

2,200 

197 

0 

0 

4,600 

44 

0 

0 

1,300 

32 

0 

0 

850 

10 

0 

0 

290 

11 

0 

0 

250 

40 

0 

0 

' 960 

12 

10 

0 

350 

1 

10 

0 

56 

8 

0 

0 

175 

4 

0 

0 

140 

1 

0 

0 

45 

1 

0 

0 

K 29 

.15 

0 

0 

600 


There arc wide variations in the dividends and prices, and the 


inference is that seme of the canals were not very profitable, but 


thei^e appear to have been few in number, and the majority enjoyed 
great pr^osperity which was reflected in both dividends and prices. 

" Prior to this there had been the inevitable " mania " which 


^ Reproduced in ,E. A. Pratt's History of Inland Transport and 
Communication in England, from Barnes's History of Liverpool. 
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seems to be ipsepaSibly associated^with every conViiercial dcvolop- 
llJeift into* which t^jie public •are allowed to come as shareholders. 

• ^ It tccurred in the “ South Sea ’Bubble/' it 

SpecuUdion. occurred in connection with canals, it occurred in 
connection with railways, and manjfc years later it 
occurred in connection with cycle companies, ^r instance. The 
canal mania occurred between 1791 and 1794, and it gave rise to a 
great deal of unwise speculation iq the shares of the existing com- 
panies and to the flotation of projects which never had the semblance 
of a hope of success. Much money was lost ; many investors were 
ritined ; but that was the fault of the individuals : it in no way 
detracted from the importance or the usefulness of the service to 
the comrniinity which canals were performing and continued to 
perform for many years. 

Canals prospered and became finally charac^ ei is(?d by all the 
abuses inseparable from prosperous monopolies. Prosperit y brought 
stereotyped rigidity and petrefaction. The owning 
The Monopoly companies were finally more concerned to maintain 
of Canals. and increase their* own profits than to meet the 
growing requirements of commerce, and from that 
period (the early part of the nineteenth century) dates their down- 
fall. The coming of the railway in the thirties of the nineteenth 
century marks the end of the canal era. Some of them continued 
for a long time after to retain a large share of the transport imlustry 
of the country ; some of them in this twentieth century still 
continue to carry large volumes of traffic ; but in the main, inland 
navigattons are barely profitable or absolutely unprofitable under- 
talcings. Those which remain profitable are the canals whose 
management has continued enterprising and progressive, and has 
not hesitated to face the expenditure necessary to bring them up 
to date and keep them efficient. There have been one or two 
inland navigations, sucji as the Manchester Ship Canal, constructed 
during the second half of the nineteenth century, ^but for every 
mile of new canal there have been many milcs«that have either 
been allowed to become derelict, or have not bfcn improved aifd 
•inaintained in that condition of efficiency necessary to mo^t the 
‘m6dern requirements of commerce. • Their present defective con- " 
dition, the reasons for it and the proposed .remedies arc subjects 
discussed in the chapters dealing with canal economics. 



CHAPTER V 


• R41ILROADS AND THE LOCOMOTIVE 

It was the desire to find a market for coal at Manchester that induced 
the Duke of Bridgewater to plan out his canals with Brindley. 

It was the difficulty of dragging * coal from the 
tl^^R^lwaV mouth over bad roads to river or canal that led 

to the evolution of th6 railroad, and it was the great 
cost of horse feed during the last years of the eighteenth an<J the 
opening years of the nineteenth century, that led to the invention 
of the locomotive engine. This one commodity, coal, has been the 
mainspring in the working of our national industries and com- 
merce. One advisedly mentions both industry and commerce, 
for, as will be seen in a later section of this book, when steam power 
was successfully applied to ocean voyaging, it was the transport of 
English coal to coaling stationson the main ocean routes that gave 
British shipping an advantage which has lasted down to the present 
moment. 

Good as the ordinary roads had become during the last half of 
the eighteenth century, they were not intended for heavy traffic. 

T'r Even though the coal-tracks had been macadam- 

08 ar age. doubtful whether they would have met 

the requirements of the traffic. Moreover, such roads were expen- 
sive to construct, but for public traffic a good common road was a 
necessity. Where wagons were employed in carting coa^ from t*lie 
pit's mouhi to the barge or keel and had to return empty, all that 
was required was two tracks sufficient for the purpose of an up 
and down service. The slow and expensive method of slinging 
sacks or baskets of coal across a horse's back had ^eern* superseded 
by the two-wheeled cart, and this cart had, in some parts, given 
place to the fourrwb<^eled wagon. But with increasing loads, the 
wear on the colliery tracks was found to add greatly to the friction, 
and hence to the cost of haulage. A double stone track, of a^ 
•"gauge to suit the distance between the wheels of the vehicles was' 
foun4 to lessen frictioti very considerably and so reduce the cost of 
cartfige. Colliery proprietors adopted this method of road-making, 

i • 26 
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and at various long roac^ were constructed, with either 

‘sWne or timber tramways teid on them. Arthur' Young came 
across co«l triicks c(|astructcd in this way, some of* which were 
about 10 miles long, and hfe was interested in finding to vAmi an 
extent ttfey lessened the work of a horse, one animal Joeing able to 
drag as much as 60 bushels of coal in a cart alotig a road of this 
description. This was really the germ of the railway track. Stone 
tracks were expensive to lay and keep in repair ; wooden tracks 
soon rotted or splintered. To prevent the latter, some enter- 
prising colliery manager sheathed the timber with iron plates. 
Tliese plates effected a furth(?r considerable saving of friction and 
incregsed the capacity of a horse, but the wood under the iron still 
rotted. This led to a trial of cast-iron rails. At a colliery near 
Sheffield there was a cast-iron track fixed to wooden sleepers as 
early as the year 1776. But as the loads of coal increased, the 
cast-iron rail was found to be too brittle, hence the introduction of 
the wrought -iron rail, the immediate progenitor of the steel rail now 
in use. In connection with colliery work, then, railroads capable 
of dealing with a maximum of weight at a mininiiun of effort were 
gradually perfected. 


The Locomotive 

For many decades before James Watt's successful experiments, 
the force of steam had attracted the attention of inventors, g.nd no 

^ , sooner had Watt shown how to utilise the force of 

The Locomotive. , - 

steam by the invention of the stationary engine 

than, with renewed vigour, attempts were.* made to ])r()duce a self- 
propelled steam vehicle. At the South Kensington Museum 
there is to be seen a model of a steam carriage, which Vas tried 
in the streets of Paris as early as the year 1770. This engine 
had been invented by Cugnot in the year 1763, Ilis object was 
to produceta sfeam carriage capable of transporting guns and 
military stores. The form the engine takes is a wooden frame- 
work supported on three wheels, the central wh^cLbeing acted upon 
by the piston rods of two cylinders. The boiler which supplic*d 
■the steam to the cylinders was small ; indeed in practice it was^found 
to'be too small to keep a sufficient head of steam to make the engine ' 
a success. The difficulty in keeping the pecessary prcssiy^ of 
steam resulted in the average speed of the carriage amounting^to 
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about only nulcs an hour. When tried in I%:te thjs engine over- 
turned when negotiating a corner and was condemned as dangetou?i. 

In both America and in Great Britain several unsucci'ssfuf attempts 
at producing a steam locomotive were made during the last quarter 
• of the eighteenth century. The attempt which 
^e^^eomoUvel nearly succeeded was a model engine am- 
structed by William Murdoch in Cornwall. This 
was in the year 1786. The machine ran well, but it was only a small 
model, and apparently Murdoch did not attempt to construct a 
full-sized engine for practical work. But his invention was not 
lost, for his pupil, Trevethick, constructed the first steam carria|;e 
to run ill England. This carriage would travel well enough ior a 
very short distance ; the difficulty that all the early enginjeers failed 
to overcome was the impossibility of keeping up the steam pressure 
necessary for continuous travelling. Trevethick attempted to 
create sufficient draught by using bellows, but his engine, though 
a great improvement on Cugnot's, was a failure owing to its inter- 
mittent working powers. But that Trevethick did not despair 
of finding a solution to this difficulty is proved by the fact that he 
described his engines as being capable of running either on ordinary 
(roads or on rails. He very nearly happened upon the forced 
‘ draught, which was George Stephenson's great contribution to the 
: perfecting of the locorhotive engine. For the exhaust steam from 
. his steam carriages created a nuisance, and he attempted to pre- 
vent this by leading the exhaust pipe into the funnel. The engine 
which contained this innovation was employed in a colliery in South 
Wales and was able to draw 10 ton loads at a speed of ^ miles an 
hour. But the weight of the engine and load was too much for the 
permanent way, and the locomotive was converted into a stationary 
engine. 

The experiments, becoming more and more successful, gradually 
made their way northward. The next interesting atftmpts were 
made at Leeds. There wei'e other difficulties to be 
^ * (Jvefcomc besides those of keeping up steam and 

int'jeasing the solidarity of the roadway. None of the earjy 
engineers could get away from the belief that a smooth wheel*' 
i would not grip a smooth rail* and that thus, if locomotives were 
?run on rails inste£j4 of -on roads there must be specially constructed 
gearing in order to make the wheels giip the rails. Hence, up to 
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• 1814) the Ivheels of Jocombtives were toifthed and worked 

in a toojhed^rail.* At Leeds Blenkinsop produced^ a rack-rail 
which connected with gearing on the engine. In constructing an 
engine tp work on this principle, Blenkinsop adopted another 
Leeds invention, the double cylinder. An enginevtliift constructed 
wofkcd fairly successfully at the Middleton Collieries, the speed 
averaging about 4 miles an hour. Tliis experiment may be said 
to be the first successful applicatfcn of the steam locomotive to 
commercial transport purposes. Several attempts were made to 
. simplify the gearing between, the rail and the engine, and finally, 
in the year 1814, Matthew Hedley demonstrated the fact that a 
smooth wheel not only can but will grip on a smooth rail. This 
• very considerably cleared the air, and led to a scries of experiments 
at the colliery at Wylam, near the Tyne. This colliery is four miles 
from the river. There was a track laid with timber, which ran 
from the pit's mouth to the keels lying in the Tyne ready to receive 
the coal. The coal was carried in carts containing about 25 cwt. 
each, and as a cart drawn by one horse could only make five single 
journeys in a day, the cost of cartage was very heavy. Borrowing 
Trevethick's drawings, Mr. Blackett of Wylam constructed a 
series of engines. The difficulties of the engineer were greatly 
increased by the fact that workmen, tools, and materials were 
by no means easy to obtain. Wheelwrights and blacksmiths had 
to be developed into fitters, and tools had to be contrived to meet 
the needs of each new operation. But it must have been the lack 
of suitable materials for constructing an engine that caused the main 
difficulty. • Rolled wrought iron plates suitable for boiler construc- 
tion had been available since 1786, but the early locomotive 
builders obstinately pinned their faith to cast-iron boilers. And 
these boilers frequently burst, doing more or less damage to life 
and property. length Blackett constructed a locomotive with 
a wrought-iron boiler, •and, although a clumsy-looking piece of 
machinery, it was capable for the work refluired^ and worked 
regularly. The success of the locomotive engine was at hand. 
George Stephenson was engineer at Killingworth Solliery, and went 
ovqr to Wylam to inspect the new engine. As a result of nvhat , 
he saw, he persuaded Lord Ravensworth to allow him to construct 
a locomotive for the Killingworth Colliery. * It look the gr^dter 
part of a year to complete the engine ^ however, by the middle ^f 
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the year 1814 it was ready for triahand succeeded" in ‘dragging^ a- 
load of 30 to/os up a slight gradient at a speed^pi aboyt fovr miles an 
hour. 4 But would such traction be more economical than horses ? 
For twelve months strict accounts were kept, with the result that 
it was proved that the locomotive and horses worked at the same 
cost — ^there was at present no economic advantage in employing 
the engine. But while the engine was at work Stephenson was 
watching it, confident that if be could overcome the difficulty in 
keeping up a sufficient head of steam, the speed and capacity of a 
locomotive would only be limited by the strength of the materials* 
employed in its construction. Noticing that the exhaust ^team 
left the exhaust pipe at a greater speed than did the smoke from the 
funnel, it occurred to Stephenson that increased draught might * 
be produced by leading the exhaust into the furnace. This idea 
was acted upon and success was the result. Forced draught was 
invented. George Stephenson had perfected the locomotive. 
Since his day many have been the modifications made in the railway 
engine, but Stephenson’s locomotive, ^ fitted with forced draught , 
in the year 1815, contained all the essentials of the twentieth 
century engine. 

It is a remarkable fact that although Stephenson had succetded 
where so many had failed, and the engines at Killingworth worked 
steadily and economically, it w^as some years before the outside 
world realised what had been achieved. 


It was the construction of the Stockton and Darlington railway 
that made Stephenson's genius known to the world. While Stephen- 
son w’as quietly perfecting the locomofive at Hill- 
S^cktfin and ingworth, Mr. Edward Pease was endeavouring to 
Railway. improve the means of transport so that the southern 
end of the Durham coalfield might be developed. 
To this end some means must be devised for conveyingicoal cheaply 
from the collieries to Stockton-on-Tees fo¥ shipment. There were 
rival schemed before* the public for accomplishing this. One party 
wished to improve the channel of the river Tees, and to give com- 
munication by water, but Edward Pease was persuaded of fh^ , 
superiority of a railroad and refused to compromise. This, led to 
the formation of the Stockton and Darlington Railway Company, 


Either models or originals of these pioneer locomotives can be seen 
in the South Kensington Museum, London. 
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Mr.. Peas<? hlvinglsucceeded in obtaining parliamentary sanction 
for his sthenj^ in Ajyil, 1821. • 

George Stephenson soon heard of the vStockton and Darlington 
railway* scheme, and determined to make himself and his loco- 
motive known to the projector. • In an interview he 
and interested Mr. Pease in the work his engines were 
doing at Killingworth Colliery that the latter visited 
Killingworth to see for himself the superiority of steam over horse 
traction. At first Mr. Pease does not appear to have been convinced 
IJiat the locomotive would prove efficient on his railway, but he was 
so strongly impressed by Stephenson’s personality and grasp of the 
technicalities of transport business, that he persuaded his fellow 
directors* to appoint Stephenson engineer to the new company, 
with the privilege of carrying on independently an engineering 
works for the construction of locomotives. The directors, too, 
were persuaded to try the effect of steam traction on the new railway. 
This had not been contemplated when the Act was obtained, so 
Parliament was applied to again,, and in August, 1823, the first 
Act of Parliament authorising the emploj^ment of locomotives for * 
passenger traffic was passed. In the following year, 1824, the 
Stephenson works at Newcastlc-on-Tyne were founded. The 
railway company placed an order for three locomotive engines with 
•the Stephenson firm. As goods traffic was expected to be tjie main 
business of the line, the type of engine decided upon was suitable 
rather for heavy goods than passenger traffic. It weighed about 
8 tons, and had an average speed of about 15 miles an hour. 

• The wftrk of constructing the permanent way and getting ready 
the necessary equipment was actively carried through, <lnd on the 
I September, 1825, the railway was publicly 

e irs ourney. travel from Darlington 

to Stocktoji consisted of an engine with thirty-four vehicles attached. 
Next to the engine Qicrc were six trucks, loaded with coal and 
flour, then a passenger coach (specially c(fijstr^ucfed for the ser- 
vice by Stephenson) containing the directors of the company ; 
p following this were twenty-one trucks in which, for this journey, 
seats had been placed so that between 500 and 600 people couli 
enjoy the first orthodox railway joiurney ever made ; the train was 
completed with six more trucks loaded with dbal. The run was 
carried through with complete success, and tjje speed for the whole 
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journey averagfed 12 miles an hou|[. That (iboutj 600 pe 9 pl§, 
together with twelve loaded trucks, could t^e'safelj anjj expedi- 
tiously ^transported at this speed proved to the world at large that 
Stephenson had indeed succeeded in producing a locomoti\ie engine 
capable of rehdeiV.ng a service to mankind the benefits of which 
time alone could measure. Methods of transport, it is true. Bad 
been revolutionised by the modernising of the canal, but the inven- 
tion of the steam locomotive closed one epoch and opened another. 
The age of steam, which commenced with Watt's invention of the 
stationary engine, attained a fresh significance and opened up nqjv 
possibilities when George Stephenson ran his train from Darlington 
to Stockton on that memorable day in September, 1825. 



PART I 

THE RAILWAY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
AND ABROAD 


CHAPTER I 

, A STANDARD GAUGE 

• When George Stephenson demonstrated so successfully the merits 

of his locomotive, there were already a good many miles of railroad 

«... «... « existing in this country. Tlie advantages con- 

Earlier Railroads. . . \ a u i * 

nected with the rail had been discovered at our 

collieries, and from assisting in the transport of heavy commodities 

like coal, the rail had been adopted, with some success, for passenger 

and other services. As early as the year 1799, there was a scheme 

for connecting London to Portsmouth by a railroad. One outcome 

of this was the construction of the railway from Wandsworth to 

Croydon, across Mitcham Common. Horse traction was employed 

and the weight that could be drawn by one horse along iron rails 

was a great surprise to Londoners. A number of Acts 'were passed 

by Parliament during the following twenty years, permitting the 

construction of railroads. It was not, however, till 1823 that an 

Act of Parliament sanctioned the construction of a railway on which 

steam locomotives were to be utilised. Most of the early railroads 

were absorbed in the railway systems which, with the success of 

the Stockton and Dailington Company, began to spring up all 

over the couijJ,ry. , From 1825 to 1846 may be looked upon as the 

period of railway const i^cl ion. The big company with a capital 

amounting to many millions of pounds would have been an anomaly 

early in the nineteenth century. Thus the first Vail way companies, 

were comparatively small affairs. But when oilfce the question 

of gauge had been settled by the Act of 1846, the period of consoTida- 

tion of systems began — ^and these consolidations might, perhaps, 

with benefit, have been carried further than *the>* were, had not 

Parliament decided that amalgamationj of contmuous lines mi^t 
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; be safely allowed, but that an amaj^amation^of cfcmpeting lipes 
i would be contrary to the interests of the cor^ihunit^. 

The, Stockton and Darlington Railway taught railway managers 
many useful ^lessons ; the two most important of these tg railway 
practice and economics are well worth a little consideration. 

A speed of 12 to 15 miles an hour was greater than a horse ccAild 
maintain. But at first the intention was that a railway should be 
worked on th^ same lines as a canal, owners of 

Revolutionary vehicles being charged a toll for the privilege of using 
Vode improved road. No sooner, however, did the 

Transport. railways begin to function than it became evident 
that when vehicles ran on rails, the slowest vehicle 
set the pace to all those behind it. The Stockton and Darlington 
Railway had frequent sidings to meet this difficulty, but experience 
of the working of the line showed that a railway company was some- 
thing quite distinct from either a turnpike authority or a canal 
company ; and that to get the best results from both the rail and the 
locomotive, the management must not only own, control, and main- 
tain the permanent way, but must have complete control over all the 
services functioning along the line. In other words a railway 
company must not only own a road, but also be a common carrier, 
and have responsibility for both the goods and passenger trains run- 
ning on its system. This in itself brought about a great and indeed 
a very revolutionary change in the conception of how the transport 
of either goods or passengers should be conducted. It was evident, 
therefore, almost from the outset of railway enterprise, that the new 
method in transport would require many changes in the customs 
and methods of the travelling and trading public ; and that new 
laws and regulations must be framed to meet this changed state 
of affairs. 

The second great lesson taught to railway management by the first 
railway was that regular transport of large quantities of any com- 
modity can be carried on at a very small rate, and 
^ ^Econom^^ paying business. In other words, if you 

have regular traffic, which gives a through haul, full 
truck-loads, and but little handling, you get a maximum of economy 
at a minimum of expense. Thus railways, almost at the outset, 
showed their Capability for dealing with large quantities of 
d6id- weight, if the business ^as regular, at very low rates. 
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^.The pr^pt^^tors^of the ^ockton and Darlington Railway had 
expected, to make^tjieir chief profit from the transport of coal. 
Their hopes that they would build up a great business ,in the 
shipment of coal from Stockton to London had, however, been 
considerably damped by an amendment which had been moved by 
Mf. Lambton, the member for Sunderland, when the Bill was 
before the House. This amendment had been carefully framed in 
the interests of Mr. Lambton’s coftstituents, whose coal, to a great 
extent, supplied the London market at that time ; and was to 
t^je effect that for the hauling of coal to Stockton-on-Tees, the 
maximum rate should be ^d. per ton per mile. This amendment was 
earned, although the company was allowed to charge a maximum 
of 4d. pef loll per mile on coal carried along the line for local sale. 
Mr. Lambton and his friends had confidently expected that the Jd. 
rate would very effectually prevent any coal from passing along 
the line for shipment at Stockton. To the surprise of everybody, 
it was this traffic that in practice was found to be the dividend- 
earning business of the company, and ere long the quantity of coal 
carried for shipment each year averaged no less than 500,000 tons. 

The desire lor railway extension, when the first short services had 
shown their capabilities, is not to be wondered at. The turnpike 
roads had proved to be inefficient for the transport 
f^fon^ion. goods, and canals had been construct ed in various 
parts of the country specially to assist the indus- 
trial towns. But canals, although a great improvement on previous 
methods of transport, were found to be too uncertain under the 
conditions' existing in some parts of the country. The canals 
themselves were efficient enough, but where the canal •entereti a 
river, the condition of the river governed the canal so far as through 
traffic was concerned. It was the uncertainty of getting the goods 
along the '^pcs that had caused Mr. Pease to plan the Stockton 
and Darlington railwa^j. It was in much the same way the un- 
certainty of navigation on the upper waters, of the* river Thames 
that led to the formation of the Great Western iCailway Company, 
^which’was originally to have been called the BHstol and London 
Ri^ilway Company. The transport of goods between Londdh and < 
Bristol had been by way of the Thames to Reading, then by canal 
to Bath, where the barges entered the Avon, and proceeded to 
Bristol. When times were normal all plight be^well, but times Vere 
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not always normal. Floods and droughts come and a river 
an uncertain.means of communication, unlesj^ fhat pver be con- 
served for purposes of navigation. As a result, although tlie canals 
were safe and sure, goods and barges were frequently delayed in 
the Thames or t ha Avon. Delays of from three to six weeks might 
occur. Such irregularity of service was not calculated to help 
business. Hence a proposal was made about the year 1824 to lay 
a railroad from London to Reading and from Bath to Bristol. 
Goods would thus travel by truck from London to the canal, they 
would there be transferred from the truck to the barge, and on 
reaching Bath would require re-handling to transfer them to tile 
truck for Bristol. Tliis handling meant an added expense, but ‘chat 
was trifling compared to the annoyance and inconvenience so fre- 
quently caused by long delays on the river sections of the old route. 
To save the extra handling a proposal was made to construct a 
through railroad from London to Bristol. This, however, would 
have meant competition with the existing canal, and there were 
discussions as to the merits of the two schemes which deferred 
matters for a few years. Then the success of the Liverpool and 
Birmingham, and the Stockton and Darlington railways showed 
that further discussion was unnecessary ; the obvious necessity was 
a railway served by steam traction to connect the great commercial 
centres of the cast and west. Hence, in the year 1832, what was 
destined to become the Great Western Railway took shape, and 
the following year Brunei was appointed engineer to the company. 

This period in railway history is most interesting, probably the 
most interesting of any part of the story : for the Stephensons wefe 
t making themselves a power in the north, and now 

^StephenBonB^^ begin the system on which 

his broad gauge was to be adopted. The adoption 
of the 7 ft. gauge by the Great Western Company raised the question 
of the advisability of adopting a standard gauge for the whole coun- 
try. Apparently, Gegjge Stephenson was tlie only statesman among 
railway enginecrs'or proprietors. He was able to take broad views, 
and, looking welhahead, could foresee the ultimate extension of 
the railway over the whole country, and hence the necessity for* 
keeping to one gauge for the track, in order that the rolling stock 
air systems might function along any rails, wherever they might 
fb^*l2iid. It was thus that, when Joseph Locke asked Stephenson 
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what gauge the rtiilway he was constructing between Canterbury and 
^Vhitstable s’lould^be, the jftiswer he received was, " Make it 4 ft. 

• In., for though they be a long way apart now, 

Ihe depend upon it, they will be joined together some 

day.*' This was a broad statesmajilike view, al- 
t]|)ough different from that which influenced Brunei and his directors 
to lay the broad gauge for the Great Western system. Brunei 
undoubtedly believed in the superiority of the broad over the narrow 
gauge, but he also, and his directors too, hoped that by adopting the 
7 ft. gauge they would be able to maintain a monopoly over the 
^est and south-west of En^and. Looking back now, one is apt 
to wonder why the projectors of each short length of railway 
hesitated as to the gauge, but as things were then, it required a 
man of Stephenson's faith in railways to foresee a network embracing 
every section of the country. And yet is not the same error being 
committed by the municipal authorities to-day ? At no far-off date 
the tramway systems of this country may link up first of all neigh- 
bouring towns, and, by that means, eventually large areas, or even 
the whole country, may be made parts of one system ; and yet there 
is no standard gauge. Some authorities for economy's sake have * 
installed narrow gauge trams, others have more wisely adopted 
a broader system, yet both must eventually come into contact, 
indeed, in some cases, already do meet, necessitating a change of 
car for those passengers who need to travel beyond the \^rcak of 
gauge. But the justification for the policy is that trams are for 
passengers only ; there is no need for expensive re-handling of goods. 
This, however, is rather an excuse than a justification — a uniform 
gauge would make for speed, convenience, and possibly for safety. 

The position in the early thirties did not become presSng, but as 
the mileage of track increased, the work of construction became a big 
thing, and there was no longer any doubt that the 
Stan^ard^^^au^^^^ wholj country was.to be covered with lines. Ste- 
phenson's contention came home to the minds of all 
thinking people, and it was determined to gdt Parliament to decide 
on a standard gauge for the whole country. • 

A gauge of 4 ft. 8J in. looks somewhat unscientific. Why should it 

Which Gan e f ® ^ ® ^ Stephenson, in* 

^ constructing the Stockton and Darlington R^lway, 

had adopted the colliery gauge. The coal carts, probably^ from 
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time immcmori^,^ had been constructed to thit« gauge ; at any 
rate when tracks were laid and then rsfils took tj^ie pl^celof timbet^ 
the gauge adopted was 4 ft. 8^ in. to fit tlfe carts! The gauge 
of the ^:arts had probably been fixed by rule of thumb at the 
width at whu'.h it was most economical to cut the timber for 
their construction! However this may be, in the north country 
collieries, the railroads had this narrow gauge, and the early roads 
constructed by Stephenson were of the same gauge in order that the 
rolling stock of both colliery and railway might function along 
them. 


Bruners broad gauge was an innovation, nor was it easy to find*d 
justification for it. It has been said that Brunei adopted it for 
„ _ ^ safety’s sake, that he disliked the carriages and 

wagons projecting over small wheels, and so con- 
structed a car for the Great Western system of the ordinary dimen- 
sions, but supported it on large wheels which projected. The 
directors of the company apparently disapproved of this coach as 
being uneconomical, and so ordered another to be built that should 
have the full width allowable on a 7 ft. gauge, which would enable 
two additional passengers to travel on each seat. If this be so, 
Brunei’s innovation stood condemned from the beginning. 

With Stephenson, business considerations always weighed. To 
him the narrow gauge was a business proposition, and even though 

Narro^ Gau e 

the first necessity was for railways to be paying 
concerns, and thus attract the capital which would be required in 
such enormous amounts, if his dream was to be fulfilled. The Battle 
of the Gauges waxed hot, and finally Parliament appointed a 
Commission to consider the whole question. As a consequence 
a series of tests was arranged. The broad gauge was tested between 
Didcot and Paddington, the narrow gauge between York and 
Darlington. Rival trains with a load of 80 tons showed that 
Brunei's system could give a speed of 50 miles an hour, Stephenson's 
but 44. Nevertheless^ looking at the question from every standpoint , 
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especially as to capital, earnings, and goods traffic, 
it was decided that the advantage lay with the nar- 
row gauge. Parliament , therefore, in the ye£^ 1848, ; 


passed the Act for Regulating the Gauge of Railways, by which 
the gauge for England, Scotland, and Wales was fixed at 4 ft. 8J in.,| 
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and that for Ireland was fixed at 5 ft. 3 in. The Great Western 
Cbmpany*for a tin^e persists! in their gauge policy, but eventually 
had to (9ome into lihe with the rest of the railways Finally, in 
the year 1892, the last of the old broad gauge disappeared^ to the 
great advantage of the Great Western Company. ^ 



CHAPTER II 


^ SOME INITIAL DIFFICULTIES , 

The year 1846 fixed a standard gauge for English railways, and in 
doing so, opened the way toward^s a consolidation of many small rail- 
ways into one big company. But, as has already 
Amalgamations, been noticed. Parliament discouraged the amalga- 
mation of the big companies. This policy has had 
both its advantages and its disadvantages. 

Before, however, considering how amalgamations were effected 
between various companies, it is necessary to say something more 
concerning the early days when railway construction was a possi- 
bility, but railways had not as yet proved their capacity to pay 
dividends to shareholders. 

The first railway projectors found their path strewn with diffi- 
culties, nor was it a light task to overcome the obstacles that impeded 
progress at every step. The railway was a new 
thing ; especially was the idea of making use of a 
steam locomotive abhorrent to conservative people, 
who, arguing that as horses had proved themselves capable of 
satisf 3 dng the trading needs of the country during all known time, 
there was no need to fly in the face of Providence, and displactj a 
noble animal by a machine that might burst and deal death and 
destruction to all around. * 

The arguments then used against railways sound puerile indeed, 
but even to-day, equally silly objections continue to be made when 
a Parliamentary Committee is considering some scheme to improve 
means of transport. The canal, the railway, the mgtor-^-jar, and the 
aeroplane, each in turn has to endure not only the ignorant criticism 
Natural " thpse whose material interests may suffer by its 
Conservative adoption, but of people who are temperamentally 
Instincts. opposed to any novelty. It must be admitted, 
hov/"»'er, that even captious opposition may do some good. Jt 
undoubtedly has the effect of causing projectors and inventors to 
mak^ sure of their ground and produce their very best before 
‘ 40 
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attempting to get concessions from the community.*. But at the same 
time opposition can be carried too far, and become a policy of mere 
factious ticlay, or of an attempt to squeeze the greatest pecuniary 
return possible for a concession. It was so with the early railways, 
and railway capital has suffered right down to the present from the 
eqormous sums that had to be paid to buy off opposition. A 
typical instance of this occurred when the London and Birmingham 
Railway Bill was before Parlian\ent. The first Bill was thrown 
out by the House of Lords, and yet, when presented the following 
session, was carried without much difficulty. The explanation of 
this change of front would appear to be, that, whereas the original 
estimate of the price to be paid for the land on which the railway was 
to be constructed was ^^250,000, the price actually paid was no less 
than £750,000, or, to put the matter plainly, a bribe of £500,000 was 
required to beat down the opposition of interested parties. Methods 
like this did much unnaturally to inflate railway capital, and in 
this connection it may be noted that the capital of English railways 
was also increased by the fact that, in this country, most of the 
experiments fcii* proving the efficacy of railways were tried. Experi- 
ence generally has to be paid for ; in the case of railways the price 
of this very necessary experience was high. England paid the 
bill ; the world at large gained the advantage of this dearly bought 
knowledge, and other countries were able to plan out their railway 
systems in the light of ascertained facts. Yet another ix)int as 
to the difficulty that the early railway projectors experienced in 
this country in raising capital, and which tended to swell the 
amount of capital on which dividends had to be paid. At first the 
investing public were shy, and in order to induce people to inyest 
in railway stock in some cases it was issued, or at any rate was 
allotted, at a considerable discount ; sometimes this would be as 
much as 50 per cent. In a later section of this book the whole 
question of railway cj.pital and the causes of artificial inflation 
have been treated. • 

Not the least effect of canals and railways oi> om: national life was 
that they caused the rise of new pentres of industi^ 
^Uwa' on decay of many a historical town. T his wa s 

Towns anZ Trade, not altogether the fault of the new methods of " 
transport, although it can be traced to both^anal 
and railway. In fact, where towns have decayed since, the 
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introduction of jnodern methods of transport, the fault can 
generally be traced to the towns themsSlves. Early canaf project dtos 
encountered *the most unexpected opposition ’from town^ through, 
or near, which the proposed canal would run. Carriers and others 
interested irf carting and horses declared that their btsinesses 
would be ruined, and that horses would no longer be required. ^In 
some cases the opposition was so strong that the proposed line of 
the canal was altered, so as to p^ss three or four miles from a given 
town, in order that goods for that town would have to be carted 
by road. 

The convenience of being on a canal or railroad accounts for the 
origin and rapid development of many of our northern industrial 
towns. Business concentrates at convenient cen- 
these are where facilities for communica- ' 
tion and the transaction of business exist. The 
district or town that barred out facilities, or kept them at a safe 
distance, has inevitably suffered in that its development and progress 
have come to a standstill from the moment that it turned its back 
upon new methods. No lesson»comes out more clearly in industrial 
history than this, that the nation, community or individual that 
neglects new opportunities and improved methods for carrying on 
business is soon out of the running and ceases to progress. Civilisa- 
tion and commerce have invariably advanced hand in hand, and the 
neglect of the latter has always imperilled the former. 



CHAPTER III 


THE EVOLUTION OF TRUNK LINE* * 

• 

The railway, like the canal, soon justified the optimism of its early 
projectors. Canal companies had .paid good dividends, and for a 
long time were considered perfectly safe invest- 
PubUc^av^^r. Then the railway came. At first it had to 

• prove its capability as a method of transport, and 

its ability to pay a regular dividend on the capital required for its 
^ construction and equipment. No sooner were these ascertained 
facts than railway stock as an investment began to take the place 
of that of the canals in the favour of the public. Unfortunately, 
too, just at this time, circumstances conspired to increase the 
popularity of railway stock until the investing public lost their 
heads, and the railway manias of 1836 and 1845 seemed for 
a time likely to bring the country to the brink of financial 
disaster. 

In spite, however, of speculation and, it must be confessed, the 
employment, in some cases, of vicious financial methods, very con- 
siderable progress was made with genuine railway 
Eariy^^Systems. construction. The proof of this can be grasped by 
noting the dates of the foundation of some of our 
leading railway companies. The London and Birmingham Railway, 
now the London and North Western, dates from the year 1833, 
but the 2,000 miles of track now managed from Euston reprei^nt 
the amalgamation of over 100 railway companies ; nor was the 
London and Birmingham Railway the senior of these, although it 
may be looked upon as the main trunk to which all the others 
become nati&ally attacjied. The ^.ondon and Southampton, now 
the London and South Western Railway, dates from the year 
1834 ; the Great Western Railway, 1835 ; * the> South Eastern, 
1836 ; the Eastern Counties (since 1862 knojm as the Great 
Eastern), 1836 ; the London, Brighton, and South Coast, ISgJJ^; 
and the Great Northern, 1846. 

It is from the last-named year (1846) that order really b 2 gan 
to emerge from chaos, for from that date the chief systems of 
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this country gradually evolved. Parliament, after bein^ congested 
with railway business to such an extent that a stoppage of the le^- 
lative machinery appeared to be highly probable, 
adopted a definite policy as to concessions, and 
Slmpliiie?. ^passed the Railway Clauses Consolidation Act 
(1845), which by prescribing the form in wbich 
all railway Bills must be presented, limited the attention that 
need be given by the House to any one Bill, to the details of the 
scheme for which it had been framed. The policy as to concessions 
is of interest in that it shows how reckless competition may be 
prevented, and yet a practical monopoly may be robbed of most 
of its evil possibilities. Thus Parliament requires proof t^iat a 
proposed railway is really needed. Wliere this requirement is, 
fulfilled, there has been little difficulty in getting the necessary 
Act passed. Thus railway promotion has been remarkably 
untrammelled by Government interference in the United 
Kingdom. 

Reference has already been made to the amalgamation of many 
small companies into one great system. This policy towards com- 
bination dates from the early forties. It is one thing 

AmSgamations. declare that the amalgamation of several small 
companies into one big one will benefit the com- 
munity, but quite a different matter to bring such a policy to a 
successful issue. There are so many conflicting interests which have 
to be brought into harmony. The small undertakings probably 
have been organised under very different conditions as to manage- 
ment, capital, and working. In order to effect an amalgamation 
ilyt seryces of many officials have to be dispensed with. Only 
one Board of Directors is necessary for the new and enlarged 
company ; only one staff for office and management work. Hence 
Directors' fees and officials' salaries are in jeopardy. Even after 
the interests of officials and shareholderji have been considered 
and necessary points of friction connected with these have been 
adjusted. Parliament has to be faced, and when the Bill comes 
'before the Parliamentary Committee local jealousies and petty 
aajmosities have their opportunity, nor are they slow to avail 
themselves of it. 

A few striking points from the amalgamation which resulted 
in tthe formation of the Midland Railway Company will serve to 
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, make the sfriousncss of some of these difficulties piain. There were 
tmee small railway companies — ^the North Midland, owping 73 miles 
of track ; the Midland Counties, owning 58 miles ; 

^ExpeSeiwe?^* and the Birmingham and Derby Junction, owning 
about 50 miles. The North Midland Company 
rai* from Derby to Leeds, the Midland Counties from Derby to 
Nottingham, and the third company commencing at Derby ran 
via Tamworth and Burton to join the Birmingham and London 
near Birmingham. 

The three companies had been keen competitors for the business 
of the districts they served ; indeed the competition had waxed 
so fictee that about the year 1842 all three were in a very shaky 
• condition. They were charging rates that were quite unprofitable, 
their management expenses were excessive, and just at that 
moment there was the possibility of further competition that 
might prove more difficult to face than that which had existed, 
for the Great Western Railway was contemplating an extension 
of its system, and the Great Northern Company was in the air.** 
At a shareholders* meeting of one of the small companies, a Mr. 
Heyworth ventilated the discontent of the shareholders and urged 
the need for a searching enquiry. Directors* fees, he declared, 
cost the company £1,200 per annum. Twelve men could do the 
work more efficiently at half the cost. And from this beginning 
he stated a case which led the meeting to vote for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to investigate and report on the state of the 
company. The outcome of the labours of the committee was a 
proposal of amalgamation between the three companies. There 
was a storm of opposition and the first scheme came to,;nothkig. 
But the stalwarts persevered. After the failure to carry a scheme 
of combination, the competition became more intense than ever, and 
within a few months the financial situation was so serious that 
something drastic hadeto be done. The wiser heads connected 
^vith the companies called in George Hudson jind Robert Stephen- 
son to advise, and they reported in favoui oi an immediate 
amalgamation. A joint committee of the thrct, companies was 
formed, and a bill was drafted for submission to Parliament., w'R* 
arrive at this point had been sufficiently difficult, but the working 
out of the details of the amalgamation must have required an 
immense amount of both patience and tact. To take but one 
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difficulty : ho\f Should the respective values of the share capital 
in the companies be fixed ? ^ 

Tlie^ capital of the North Midland Company had been issued in 
the form of whole shares of £100 each, half shares at £40 ejach, and 
®ne-third shares at the curious figure of £21 13s. 4d. 

Ca^tiS'^Pr^Mem^ ^ Midland Ctmntics Company's share capital '^as 
in the form of whole shares issued at £100, one 
quarter shares issued at £15, anil onc-fifth shares on which only £2 
each had been paid. The Birmingham and Derby Company's 
capital consisted of whole shares of £100 fully paid, one-tliird shares 
issued at £25, and one-eighth shares issued at £3 18s. 5d. Here 
then was a Chinese puzzle of the first order. To bring about 
agreement among the shareholders must have been a work of < 
genius. The details of the negotiations are not available, but 
that they would make interesting reading is evident from the final 
compromise effected. Tlie shares of the first two companies were 
all (except the one-fifth shares in the Midland Counties Company), 
taken at the nominal value ; the one-fifth shares were reckoned at 
the amount paid on them, namely, £2 each. The Birmingham and 
Derby Company’s capital presented peculiar difficulties ; finally, 
however, the holders of £100 shares in the old company were 
allotted £95 for each in the new company. The one-third shares, 
nominally £25 each, were taken at £31 13s. 4d. and the one-eighth 
shares at £6 14s. 9d. And, in order that the work of the dividend 
clerks might be rendered interesting, the shareholders in the 
Birmingham and Derby Company agreed to accept £1 7s. 6d. per 
annum less dividend than the shareholders of the other two com- 
panies. iThese figures tell their own tale. The original thirty- 
four directors of the three companies were replaced by fifteen for 
the new company. Thus nineteen directors and two sets of staff 
officials were dispensed with. On 10th May, 1^44, ^he Midland 
Railway Company’s Act received the Royal Assent. The capital 
of the company was ^5, 158,900, and the length of track operated 
^tended to 179*miles. This was at the time the largest railway 
company in existence. 

amalgamation of the multitude of small companies was 
bound to proceed until a comprehensive system of great trunk 
line^ was evolved. Ih no other way could tjic country become 
possessed of a railway service^adequate to the ever-growing needs of 
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. it j industries and commerce^ How important is this possession of 
Idng through routes under a single management, jind capable 
of conveying goods and passengers (especially the 
NocM^it^ of hundred miles without change 

Amalgamations, of system, will be more adequately realised later 
• when the chapters dealing with canal economics are 

read. But it may be briefly stated here, as an illustration of the 
point, that one of the reasons why the canals of this country have 
failed to move with the times and have, in the aggregate, taken no 
larger place in the transport iuduslry than that which they occupied 
half to three-quarters of a century ago, is because they have re- 
mained small fragments, connected physically at various points ; but 
I in the matter of management isolated, independent, even jealous 
of their own position, and often, apparently, incapable of working 
together for the development of the traffic of their systems. It 
is impossible to conceive the conditions that would have resulted 
had railways remained in this same fragmentary condition. There 
are still some small independent railways possessing but a few miles 
of track. The Harborne Railway^ running from Birmingham to 
the suburb called Harborne is an example of this. It has a paid- 
up capital of £115,000, and possesses about five or six miles of 
single track suburban line joining the London and North Western 
system just outside Birmingham. Its separate identity is main- 
tained, but its line is managed and worked entirely by the 'North 
Western. And there are others in a similar position, as will be seen 
from a casual inspection of the annual blue-book of railway returns 
is%ued by the Board of Trade. Tliey still serve a useful purpose 
but do not render inaccurate the general statement t'iat fit)m 
what, at this distance of time, appears a state of things greatly 
resembling chaos has been evolved a complete system of trunk 
lines. ^ 

The original amalgamations, however, did not give us the trunk 
system exactly as wc now know them. For iTislance,*thc Midland 
Railway, when it first got through to London, had 
^PowSm/^ not acquired the St. Pancras terminus. It ran 
into the metropolis over the Great Noilhern 4iii6 
from Hitchin to King's Cross. Other companies obtained running 
powers over what may be called "foreign" lines into various 
important towns, and it is still a fairly common thing to find a 
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company runnitig* trains into the station of a rival company. The 
Midland rui^s into North Western stations at Wolvefhamptdn 
and Walsall. The existence of these arrangements brings us to 
a brief consideration of the question of running powers, the.creation 
of which marked an important step in railway history. 

Running powers,” i.e., the power of one railway company*to 
run a train over lines belonging to another company may be of two 

Object ol kinds ; (1) compulsory, or (2) by friendly arrange- 
Compnlsorj ment. It is the compulsory powers with which we 
Running Powers. concerned and which mark an impoitaiit 

step in railway history. The period with which we arc dealing, 
it should be remembered, is the first half of the nineteenth cerilury. 
In this second decade of the twentieth century one of the common 
complaints against the railways is that they have entered into 
so many agreements and working arrangements that competition 
between them is dead. In the days when the amalgamations 
were carried out this amicable feeling did not prevail. Wliere a 
company possessed an advantage over a rival it was apt to retain 
its advantage if possible. In fhis and other ways attempts were 
made to ” freeze ” out smaller and less favoured companies. 
Parliament was concerned about this because one of the guiding 
principles on which it had acted in railway matters was that the 
possibility of monopolistic abuses should be prevented, not by 
regulation but by competition. Those were the days, of course, 
when belief in the infallibility of free competition shaped most of 
the legislation affecting trade and commerce. Naturally Parliament 
viewed with concern the evolution of large companies. It realised 
thokadvtmtagcs which would accrue from them, and also the dis- 
advantages arising from the disappearance of competition ; it 
realis(xl, too, how drastic might be the consequences of the ” freez- 
ing ” process when carried out by large and powerfu^ companies. 
Parliament considered the question, but did nothing until 1853, 
when a com^yittee, tjie most important members of which were 
Gladstone and Cird^^^cll, invented ” compulsory running powers,” 
which ultimately* became embodied in the Railway and Canal 
'Braffic Act of 1854. Parliament permitted specific clauses to be 
inserted in railway companies Acts giving power to them to run 
ovei*^ other companies'* lines where a connecting link was missing. 
Thc^same Act required all railway and canal companies to " afford 
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all reasonable facilities" for dealing with traffic *£1001 all other 
' cepipanies/ From this time any company coufd, subject to 
ParliameiAary approval, obtain access for its trains tcf the system 
of any other company in cases where such access was desired, and 
of course the " freezing " process came to an end. TJje fact is not 
solely of historical, but also of economic, impoftance in that it 
contributed to the extension of transport facilities ; to the opening 
up of more free and larger highways of traffic for the use of the 
rapidly expanding trade of the country. 

Friendly arrangements, t.d., arrangements for which Parlia- 
mentary sanction was not sought, were not always dictated by a pure 
. spirit of friendliness, as the name may suggest. 

Frien^y Sometimes companies thought it desirable to grant 

ArrangementB. running powers to rival companies for fear of the 
greater evil of increased independent competition. 
It was deemed to be better policy to let a rival into a town rather 
than to force that rival to obtain its own way in. In this way the 
permitting company would obtain some control over the other's 
traffic through handling it, and it co^Jd at least make this " foreign " 
traffic subservient to its own requirements. An instance of this 
is furnished in the history of the Midland Railway. The increase 
of traffic became so enormous between Hitchin and King's Cross 
where the two companies used the Great Northern line that the 
facilities for dealing with it were inadequate. Naturally, the^ Great 
Northern gave their own traffic the preference, and the Midland 
trains were so constantly delayed that in the end the Midland had 
to construct their own London terminus at St. Pancras, the Act 
fof which was passed in 1863. 
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company running* trains into the station of a rival company. The 
Midland rui|s into North Western stations at Wolve^’hamptdn 
and Walsall. The existence of these arrangements brings us to 
a brief consideration of the question of running powers, the^creation 
of which maAed an important step in railway history. 

Running powers,” i.e,, the power of one railway company*to 
run a train over lines belonging to another company may be of two 

Object of confipulsory, or (2) by friendly arrange- 

Compulfiory ment. It is the compulsory powers with which we 
Running Powers. concerned and which mark an important 

step in railway history. The period with which we are dealing, 
it should be remembered, is the first half of the nineteenth cen\ury. 
In this second decade of the twentieth century one of the common 
complaints against the railways is that they have entered into 
so many agreements and working arrangements that competition 
between them is dead. In the days when the amalgamations 
were carried out this amicable feeling did not prevail. Where a 
company possessed an advantage over a rival it was apt to retain 
its advantage if possible. In fhis and other ways attempts were 
made to ” freeze out smaller and less favoured companies. 
Parliament was concerned about this because one of the guiding 
principles on which it had acted in railway matters was that the 
possibility of monopolistic abuses should be prevented, not by 
regulafion but by competition. Those were the days, of course, 
when belief in the infallibility of free competition shaped most of 
the legislation affecting trade and commerce. Naturally Parliament 
viewed with concern the evolution of large companies. It realised 
thc*adva 4 itagcs which would accrue from them, and also the dis- 
advantages arising from the disappearance of competition ; it 
realis(Kl, too, how drastic might be the consequences of the ” freez- 
ing ” process when carried out by large and powerfu^ companies. 
Parliament considered the question, but did nothing until 1853, 
when a committee, tjie most important members of which were 
Gladstone and Card^cll, invented “compulsory running powers,” 
which ultimately* became embodied in the Railway and Canal 
Tra:^ Act of 1854. Parliament permitted specific clauses to be 
inserted in railway companies Acts giving power to them to run 
ovei^ other companies^ lines where a connecting link was missing. 
The*same Act required all railway and canal companies to “ afford 
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all reasonable facilities'* for dealing with traffic •from all other 
• ccpipanies/ From this time any company coufd, subject to 
Parliamentary approval, obtain access for its trains id the system 
of any other company in cases where such access was desired, and 
of coursefthe “ freezing " process came to an end. Tfae fact is not 
solely of historical, but also of economic, impoftance in that it 
contributed to the extension of transport facilities ; to the opening 
up of more free and larger highways of traffic for the use of the 
rapidly expanding trade of the country. 

Friendly arrangements, ue., arrangements for which Parlia- 
mentary sanction was not sought, were not always dictated by a pure 
* spirit of friendliness, as the name may suggest, 

^ien^y Sometimes companies thought it desirable to grant 

Arrangements, running powers to rival companies for fear of the 
greater evil of increased independent competition. 
It was deemed to be better policy to let a rival into a town rather 
than to force that rival to obtain its own way in. In this way the 
permitting company would obtain some control over the other's 
traffic through handling it, and it coiiJd at least make this " foreign " 
traffic subservient to its own requirements. An instance of this 
is furnished in the history of the Midland Railway. The increase 
of traffic became so enormous between Hitchin and King's Cross 
where the two companies used the Great Northern line that the 
facilities for dealing with it were inadequate. Naturally, tlie^ Great 
Northern gave their own traffic the preference, and the Midland 
trains were so constantly delayed that in the end the Midland had 
to construct their own London terminus at St. Pancras, the Act 
fof which was passed in 1863. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE RAILWAY AND CANAL AND LIGHT RAILWAYS COMMISSIONS 

Parliament, though relying chiefly on the restraining influence of 
competition, appears to have felt all the time that the railway com- 
panies needed' to be subjected to some kind of 
** ol ^C^troL^* central supervision and control. At one time there 
was a recommendation, arising almost entirely 
from the absorption of its own time by railway legislation, that the 
Board of Trade should be given power to make a preliminary 
investigation of all railway schemes and to report on them. Had 
effective use been made of this idea possibly we should have ob- 
tained a better devised and cheaper trunk system than wc now 
^possess, but two things combined to defeat this idea — ^Parlia- 
jment was jealous of the delegation of its own powers to a depart- 
:ment of State and the railway^ interest was too hostile to the idea 
[and sufficiently powerful to defeat it. Parliament, however, had 
’^another and equally important idea — it early saw the desirability 
of a specially constituted tribunal for dealing with railway ques- 
tions. The obligations imposed by the Act of 1854, to which 
reference was made in the preceding chapter, especially those 
dealing with "reasonable facilities," required such a tribunal. 
The intention of the framers of the Act was to confer the necessary 
powers on the Board of Trade, but the " railway interest " was 
sufficiently powerful to prevent this from being carried out, aiid 
the court named in the Act was the Court of Common Pleas. This 
amendment stultified the Act because the judges declined to deal 
with purely technical questions. 

The defect of the existing legislation continued to 1:3 recognised, 
but it was not until 1873 that another decisive step was taken in the 
appointment of Railway Commissioners, to whom 
t transferred the powers given to the Court of 

Common Pleas under the 1854 Act. The procedure 
and -powers of the Commissioners were made more elastic than 
are those usually exercised by judges of the High Court. For 
instance, section 7 states that: — "When the Commissioners 
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have received any complaint alleging the infringement by a rail- 
WJay company or canal company of the provisions of aijy enactment 
in respect of which the Commissioners have jurisdiction^ they 
may, if .they think fit, before requiring or permitting any formal 
proceedings to be taken on such complaint, communicate the 
same to the company against whom it is made so as to afford them 
an opportunity of making such observations thereon as they may 
think fit." The same Act gave the Commissioners power to 
hear and determine questions as to terminal charges where such 
charges were not fixed by Act of Parliament and to make orders 
requiring the companies to divide up particular charges so as to 
show^the toll, the conveyance chaige, and the terminal charge. 

» From time to time the powers of the Commission were increased as, 
for instance, under the Act of 1874 power was given to refer to them 
Permanent questions of difference required to be referred to the 

Gommission arbitration of the Board of Trade, or to arbitrators 
Created. appointed by that Board. But the most im- 
portant development took place under the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888. This Act was an enormously important one, 
affecting railway rates and charges, as will be seen in the subse- 
quent chapters in Part II of this book. Here we are only con- 
cerned with the Commission. The first part of the Act is entirely 
confined to the creation of a new Commission, called the Railway 
and Canal Commission (canals are brought into the title fbr the 
first time) and defining its duties and powers. This body was 
made permanent ; its predecessor had been appointed merely for 
ajterm of years. It was to consist of two appointed and three 
ex-officio members. The ex-officio members were and aredrequhed 
to be judges of the superior courts of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and an ex-officio commissioner " shall not be required to attend out 
of the part jf the United Kingdom for which he is nominated." 
The object, of course, was to secure that in whatever part of the 
United Kingdom the CoAmission might sit its presiding head should 
be a judge of the court having jurisdiction in tBat ^)art, and, natur- 
ally, familiar with its special laws. The other twonnembers were to 
be appointed on the recommendation of the Board of Trade, and 
" one of them shall be of experience in railway business." 

The powers of the newly constituted Commission were dbn- 
siderably enlarged by this Act of 1888 ; for e»mple, it was given 
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jurisdiction to order traffic facilities, notwithstanding ^ny agree- 
ments into \vhich the companies concerned might have entered*. 
•The Commission remains in existence, and is, of course, the supreme 
I authority for dealing with all questions as to rates and facilities. 
If, for example, a trader feels that he has a grievance against a 
particular company because it is charging excessively for services 
rendered, or is giving a competitor preferential treatment in the 
matter of rates ; or if a body of traders think that a particular 
company is carrying imported foreign produce at rates which 
constitute an undue and unreasonable preference he, or they, may 
raise these points before the Railway and Canal Commission. 

Theoretically, the Commission is perfect, and there can bVi no 
doubt that it serves a useful purpose, but the business community 

Its Detects entirely satisfied with it. Its judicial and 

technical ability are not questioned, but criticism 
turns on the cost of its proceedings. For some reason (possibly 
because the railway companies always brief most eminent counsel 
to represent them before the Commission and consequently traders 
feel that if their case is to be* adequately expounded they must 
do the same), reference to the Commission has come to be regarded 
as beyond the means of most traders. As a rule, it is only large 
corporations, either municipal or commercial, that bring cases 
in the court of the Commission. For this reason the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce have, during recent years, maintained 
a fairly constant agitation in favour of the cheapening of the 
procedure for dealing with grievances against railway companies. 
The Association would appear to favour the abolition of the Coqj- 
misi^ion at any rate, the extension of the powers of the Board 
of Trade is advocated so that that body may deal cheaply but 
effectively with minor grievances. 

Brief reference should also be made to an important departure 
from the Parliamentary custom which had been observed for at least 
, sixty years in connecti6n with railways — ^the 
RaUm 8 ^Pftointment of a Light Railways Commission in 
€ommi88^ii. 1696. Light railways, it was thought, would serve 
- a useful purpose in extending efficient means 

of transport into parts of the country not effectively covered by 
the Ordinary railways.* Although the ordinary railway system was 
so comprehensive and widesjjread there yet remained parts of the 
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j^ngdom, .and especially in Ireland, not adequately covered. 

Parliamejit thought the deficiencies might be made good if it en- 
couraged capitalists to build the required lines by relieving them 
from soane of the most arduous requirements that had always been 
insisted on in the case of the ordinary railways* Tfie object was 
sdhght to be accomplished by the creation of a Light Railways 
Commission consisting of three members to which quite novel 
powers were delegated, by far tire most important of which had 
relation to the compulsory acquisition of land. For the first time 
iq its history Parliament surrendered to a subsidiary authority 
its powers of dealing with the rights of landowners. Schemes 
for file construction of light railways arc enquired into by this 
Commission, and if passed are formally reported to the Board of 
Trade for its approval, and on this being given a scheme requires 
no further sanction. The proposed company can acquire the 
land required by means of compulsory purchase and can proceed 
with the construction of the light railway. Other departures from 
previous custom are that the Commission may, and docs, hold 
enquiries into schemes in the localities affected which, of course, 
means the reduction of the expenses of the application because 
witnesses are on the spot and have not to be conveyed to and 
maintained in London during the time the enquiry lasts. The 
Act also provides for the co-operation of the State, the locality, 
and private enterprise for the provision of such lines, and, Turther, 
power is given to the Treasury to render financial asistance where 
it is satisfactorily proved that the localities proposed to be served 
are so poor that otherwise the scheme would be impossible. This 
Government assistance can be made in the shape of an oi*t-an4-out 
gift, or of a debenture loan bearing interest at 3^ per cent. 

Of course, it follows that the schemes for which Treasury assistance 
was intendq^i were those mainly promoted by local authorities. A 
private venture for profit could not claim to reap 
Not a the benefit of such financial, provisigns. But as a 
^SuceSw matter of fact, light railways lia^e been principallj^r 
constructed by private enteft’prise. Populous 
urban localities have usually adhered to the more familiar street 
tramways ; sparsely populated suburban and rural localities 
have usually been either too poor or too lacking in entei*trise 
to take the initiative themselves. , While jiaking these special 
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arrangements for ‘simplifying procedure, and reducing costs of pro- 
motion and? construction, Parliament took care to protect the 
ordinary railways from the competition of great lines of railway 
constructed under them, and the Commissioners have .rejected 
attempts to use ^hese facilities for the purpose of creating com- 
petition. The aim was to supplement the existing railways by 
covering the country with which they were not closely connected, 
and not to provide new trunk lines to compete with those already 
in existence. But it cannot be said that on the whole this de- 
parture from long established custom has been conspicuously 
successful. There has been some success in Ireland, but in Eng- 
land, at any rate, many of the schemes (the majority in fact) liave 
amounted to little more than passenger-carrying tramways with 
their lines running along public roads. Ordinary limited com- 
panies promoted by private enterprise have found the provisions 
of the Light Railways Act a cheap and convenient method 
of obtaining, sanction for suburban tramway schemes. Tliey 
have taken powers to carry goods and merchandise as well as 
passengers, but, as a rule, the goods business transacted has been 
infinitesimal compared with their passenger business. Even in 
some sparsely populated districts, where so-called light railways 
have been constructed, the result has been much the same. The 
fact is that private enterprise is not attracted by benevolent schemes 
for rurhl development. In the slang expression of the day, it is 
" out for " business and profits ; and the rural districts to which 
light railways should have been most useful have not, as a rule, 
the enterprise necessary to spur them on to such undertakings 
nor«ihe ability to carry them through. Whatever else it may be, 
a railway whether ** light " or " heavy," is not a philanthropic, 
but a business, undertaking. 



CHAPTER V 


• THE SCOPE AND PURPOSE OF WORKING AGREEMENTS 

One other important stage in the evolutionary process must be dealt 
with before leaving this brief historical sketch of British railways. 

It has already been pointed out that at the outset 
• Parliament fostered competition by means of a 

Competition, multitude of small lines, and that the next stage of 
development was the evolution of the large com- 
^ panies controlling great trunk lines. This did not in the least 
diminish the competition which Parliament desired. Rather it 
fostered it by transferring it from small bodies to large, powerful, 
wealthy corporations capable of large undertakings and large 
policies. The period which followed saw the fiercest possible com- 
petition. In even these early days tjiere was at least one instance of 
an alliance, but in the main it was the era of keen business antagon- 
isms. The companies, it is true, all worked to one classification 
of merchandise and to maxima schedules imposed by Parliament, 
and occasionally they entered into agreements for the regulation 
of passenger fares, especially those for excursion traffic. ^ 
Beneath this apparent uniformity, however, there was much room 
for competition in the matter of facilities. Passenger services 
were duplicated, and the companies endeavoured 
Mature ol the to outvie each other in speed and comfort of 
Competition, travel. In the goods department all kindS of con- 
cessions were made in order to secure traffic. One 
of the most notorious methods concerned the generosity with 
which claimf for damage, misdelivery, and delay were treated. 
If the company prote?^ed against a claim which was regarded 
as excessive the trader's invariable retort*^ was: '"Oh, very 
well. If you don't care to pay my claim the whole of my traffic* 
will be transferred to your rivals." Such a metliod of squeezing 
the -companies was singularly successful for years, until in fact 
the trader came almost to regard it as a legitimate means^ of 
securing what amounted to an indirect reduction of goods rates 
and charges. Another direction in whicht the influence of 
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competition wa^ seen was in the laxnesj; with which charges for ware- 
housing goo^s or for the demurrage of trucks were enforced. The 
regulation free limits for warehousing or the detention of trucks 
were system^itically exceeded. Again, the companies woirid carry 
goods at the reduC'ed “ owner's risk " rates, and in case of damage, 
loss, or misdelivery would not too strenuously resist a claim, although, 
in the strict letter of the law, the lower rate given was in consideration 
of the consignor himself undertaking these risks. 

Ultimately the companies became tired of this policy and began 
to act together to enforce warehouse and demurrage charges and to 
resist claims. It caused a great outcry because the 
Cl^er^^6?hen change was to add to the traders' 

transport bill, and naturally this was vigorously 
resisted. The opposition was not conspicuously successful, and 
the companies, having thus drawn closer together than they had 
ever done before, began to draw even closer still, until the final 
outcome was the arrangement of several working agreements. 

Working agreements were not, even at that time, entirely novel 
in the history of British railways. Parliament itself had sanctioned 
one in the case of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
^^Agremeiits?*^ South Eastern companies under which 

the management of these two railways was vested 
in a joint committee drawn from the two boards of directors. 
Thus, though the companies retained their separate identities 
their systems became as one. Their receipts were “ pooled " 
paid into a common account), and their net profits divided 
on a proportional basis. From the sum which each company 
thu^‘ received from the joint managing committee, dividends 
were paid to stockholders. It is also interesting to find that as 
early as the ** seventies " of the nineteenth century there was a 
working agreement (not sanctioned by Parliamentarjr authority 
and little known of generally) between the London and North 
■Western and' the Lancashire and Yorkshire railways. Under 
this the two companies “pooled" the receipts from certain 
traffic at “ competitive points " the traffic arising in places 
which both companies served) and divided them on a fixed basis. 

It was on these lines that the agreements of the first decade 
of the twentieth century were based. There were several 
in ebdstence. For instance, , the London and North Western, 
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the . Midland, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire tompanics worked 
under su^h a system. This triple arrangement was ncft made all at 
once. That with the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 

Trlpl^'Mhince. existence for about a 

generation, and it had been extended in 1906 when 
move traffic was brought within its scope. The next step came 
in 1908 when the North Western and Midland came together, 
but for a time the arrangement whs confined to these two ; it did 
not extend to the Lancashire and Yorkshire. Within a very 
short period, however, the Midland came into full working 
arrangements with the other two companies. Tliis tri-party 
combination only concerned “competitive traffic," the receipts 
from which were “pooled " and divided on a proportional basis. 
The exact details of the arrangement were not well known outside 
the offices of the companies concerned and even there only in those 
departments directly interested, but it appeared to be very wide- 
spread, covering all goods, parcels, and passenger traffic at points 
where the three companies were in competition. 

Some idea of its effect may be obtained from the following 
circular issued by two of the companies in districts where they 
alone are concerned. Had the third company been affected, of 
course its name would have been added — 

London and North Western and Midland Railways 

PARCELS TRAFFIC 
Wolverhampton and Walsall 

• 

The London & North Western and Midland Railways beg to inform 
their Customers in Wolverhampton and Walsall that cdhimeflcing 
Monday, October 12th, 1908, the collection and delivery of Passenger 
Train Parcels will be performed by joint vans, and that the parcels 
traffic of the two Companies will be under the control of their joint 
Agents, Mr.^W. H. Hickman, at Wolverhampton, and Mr. A. Plant, 
at Walsall, respective!)^ who will be responsible for the Collection of 
the Carriage Accounts of both Railways and to whom all applications 
relating to the parcels business of cither Compal^y should be addressed. 

The traders may rely that their traffic will be as promptly and 
efficiently dealt with as it has been in the past. * 

Frederick Harrison, • 

General Manager, L.& N.W. Ply 

W. Guy Gran^:t, • 

Euston Station, General Manager, Midland Ply, 

London, October 1th, 1908. « • * 
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How passenger traffic was affected lyay be seen from the arranger 
ments concerning " season " or " contract " tickets. Atholder of 
a London and North Western season ticket be- 
Elfect on^ tween, say, Wolverhampton and Birmingham, or 
TraflSe. between Walsall and Birmingham, or between 
Sutton Coldfield and Birmingham might travel 
between the two terminal points covered by his ticket in the trains of 
either company. Similarly, of 'course, a Midland season ticket- 
holder might travel by North Western trains. The only restriction 
was that if travelling on the line which had not issued the season 
ticket the journey could not be broken at stations between the 
terminal points. Of course, on the issuing line the journey might be 
broken anywhere between the terminal points. In some respects the 
privileges applying to ordinary tickets were even greater than those 
applying to season tickets. In addition to this agreement there was 
a very close one between the Great Central, Great Eastern and 
Great Northern companies, and the last two had a working arrange- 
ment with the Great Western at certain points. The Great Western 
and the South Western had a working agreement, and so had the 
Scottish companies. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the movement in the direction of 
eliminating competition had developed to a considerable extent. 

From the point of view of the companies, of course, 
^Com^nleg!^* arrangements are all to the good. They mean 
an appreciable reduction of working expenditure 
through the abolition of duplicate services of all kinds. In some, if 
not all, cases, the number of passenger trains was reduced, and 
it isf' clakned that this was done without inconvenience to 
the public because the trains of the companies concerned were 
better arranged and better spread over the day. In connec- 
tion with goods and merchandise traffic, of course,, theee alliances 
meant a reduction in the money formerly spent on "getting 
traffic " and on collecting parcels, for instance. The companies 
tljemselves stated^ tliat such economies had become desperately 
necessary. The circumstances of their development in the last 
^ detade or two of the nineteenth century had added enormously 
to their capital accounts and frequently the expenditure was 
upon ‘enlargements, which, while imperatively necessary for the 
handBng of traffic, di^ not resjilt in an increase of earning power. 
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(jf; a decsease in working^ expenditure, proportionate to the 
cdpital ^penditure. Further, there had been, tb^y asserted, 
a steady increase in operating expenses arising from a variety 
of causes. These things were impairing, and threatened to do 
so still more, their ability to maintain their dividends, and, unless 
sofne counteracting move were made, would ultimately mean the 
diminution of dividends. 

From the point of view of traders, these arrangements appear, 
according to their published statements, to possess few advantages 
^ and many disadvantages. Of course, they put 

FolJt^?^ew. former astute policy of setting com- 

pany against company ; that device was no longer 
available to the man in search of a concession. It was also stated 
that there had been an appreciable reduction in facilities, the real 
effect of which was equivalent to an increase in the charges for trans- 
port. Naturally, the trader argued that he was not any more able 
to meet such increases than were the railways to meet those directly 
affecting them. On the surface it does appear as though all the 
advantages accrue to the companies and none to the traders, but a 
superficial view of a matter of this sort is scarcely adequate. If 
the position of the railways which induced them to enter into 
such working arrangements was as has been stated by them, then 
it is obvious that it would not have been to the real and 
lasting advantage of the community that it should cdfitinue. 
The industry of transport cannot, any more than any other, be 
expected to deny itself a legitimate return on the capital it employs. 
li such denial is insisted upon, the industry must ultimately 
become unattractive to capital which will cease to become avail- 
able to meet future requirements of the industry. The conse- 
quences of such a condition would inevitably be the stagnation, 
and followiijg that the retrogression, of the industry. Whatever 
else the industries of this country may face, they cannot contemplate 
with equanimity a retrogressive or even stagnant transport system. 

It may be, therefore, that the ultimate effect *of these working 
arrangements is distinctly beneficial to the public. They certainly 
mean the elimination of waste, and the logical 
should be, sooner or later, the pro- 
vision of cheaper and better transport facilities. 
Both these might perhaps have Ijeen secured under the* old 
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competitive system, but some students of the problenj are firnjl^ 

convinced ti^at they could not. There is, of course, a ^danger *of 
movement in quite the opposite direction. It is very easy for 
combinations such as these, or of any kind, to develop on un- 
desirable lines and to become oppressive of, rather than beneficial 
to, the public. That is one of the dangers and problems wMch 
traders generally and Parliament in particular will need to watch, 
determined if ever the position arises to step in and end it 
unhesitatingly and ruthlessly. 



CHAPTER VI 


RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES 

• 

It is quite impossible to attempt a detailed description of the 
railways of the United States. Their extent is far too vast for such 
a task to be accomplished within the limits of a 
y.l^^aUwsys. chapter of a book designed to take a compre- 

hensive view* of the whole subject of transport. 
Quitch substantial book would be required to deal with the subject 
#on such a scale. Some idea of the extent of the railways of the 
United States may be obtained from a comparison of figures. In 
1911 there were 246,572 miles of road, against 39,916 in the United 
Kingdom (exclusive of sidings) ; the total capital was $19,346,784,000 
(say roughly, £3,869,356,800) against £1,324,018,361 for the 
United Kingdom in the same year ; the gross earnings were 
$2,840,870,000 (say £568,174,000) against £127,199,570 from all 
sources, and tons carried (1910) 1,849,900,101 against 523,577,178. 
In short, the system is the largest in the world. The whole of 
it has been created in less than a century, as, of course, have the 
systems of every country possessing railways. There are still 
untouched areas, large if stated in miles, though still relatively 
small ; but on the whole it is not inaccurate to describe the 
country in the somewhat hackneyed phrase as covered with a 
n^work of railways. If it is desired to realise this it is only 
necessary to procure a '' folder " from one of the shipping ^ent^ — 
Cooks, for instance. A " folder " is an American railway main 
line time table — called " folder " because it is arranged so as to 
be capable of being folded up for the pocket. Some of the com- 
panies supplement the ^Jme table with a railway map. Their own 
system is brought into prominence by means of a heavily emphasised 
line with the curves flattened out and the route made to look as 
direct as possible. While this is done, however, it is not unusual** 
to find the whole railway system of the country lightly printed in,. 
From such a source as this may be obtained a vague but useful 
idea of the national system as a whole. Merely to inspect a map 
of this kind is instructive. » 
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The history Jof the development of the railways of ^the United 
States is vary different from that of this country. England was a 
settled country with a large population and many 
wfth^En^and. Outside the towns the country was well 

' /ieveloped agriculturally. These conditions pos- 
sessed advantages and also disadvantages. Under the first of these 
descriptions have to be placed a number of facts. Agriculture, 
commerce, and industry, were more or less flourishing when 
estimated by the circumstances of their time. They were await- 
ing the stimulating influence of extended, improved and more 
rapid means of transport. Trade was ready for the railways and 
their main routes were settled for them. One of the first and 
most obvious tasks before the pioneers was to connect up centres 
such as Liverpool and Manchester, London and Birmingham, 
London and Bristol, and Liverpool and Birmingham. And, of 
course, there were other towns in the northern midlands and the 
north east for which similar facilities were required. The dis- 
advantages may be summed up in the cost of construction arising 
from this settled, developed edndition of the country. Land was 
being used and consequently expensive to acquire, apart from 
the manner in which costs were piled up because of antipathy 
and cupidity. The procedure necessary to acquire Parliamentary 
sanction for the various projected lines was another heavy item 
of expense. 

In complete contrast to this were the conditions prevailing in the 
United States. Except on the coast lines, or the banks of the great 
rivers, and the lakes, the country may be describe d 
without exaggeration as unsettled. One of the 
authors possesses an old school atlas dating from 
somewhere early in the nineteenth century which marks a great por- 
tion of what are now the States of Nevada and Utah gs " desert." 
In the United States, therefore, railway construction, except in the 
eastern populated regions, was entirely pioneer work. The lines 
were constantly 456 X 115 pushed out westwards in advance of the 
population and then the pioneers set to work to obtain popula- 
tions for the regions they had opened up. It was, therefore, a 
very different problem that confronted railway promoters in the 
United Kingdom and the United States. In the latter country 
they passed comparatively soon from the populous places, where 
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their success waS as certain as if could be, to regions where every 
Jjurd of track laid was a purely speculative under^king. The 
pioneers Ithere, however, had every inducement given to them. 
There were no restrictions as to the kind of track which shduld be 
laid or of rolling stock which should be used ; ^nd there were no 
landlords to be conciliated. In fact, the State was so anxious to 
get railways pushed out into the prairies that it commonly gave 
not only the land for the road-bed but considerable tracts on each 
sidb of the line, so that the companies might reap the full benefit 
of their enterprise. And the tracks laid in these pioneer days 
v^re far below the standard required in the United Kingdom 
eventfit the same time ; in fact, here they would have been regarded 
as most primitive and dangerous to the travelling public. The 
story of the development of these pioneer lines would make 
most interesting reading were there space to tell it. It was not 
always successful at the outset. Some lines came to grief finan- 
cially because they were so far in advance of a paying popula- 
tion ; some were more or less wild cat schemes ; and the ultimate 
ending in such cases was liquidation. But as far as the country 
was concerned these failures were mere incidents in what may 
now be described as a history of almost uninterrupted progress. 
Companies that did the pioneer work may have failed ; but others 
took their places and carried on the work to success. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to divide up the history into 
periods as can be done with English railways because develop- 
ment continued so long. Until quite recent years 
^ConsoUdation?^ tasks still before the railways was 

* the opening up of new country. In the rn^in, 

however, there were the two stages — (1) construction, (2) consolida- 
tion — ^just as there were here. The only difference is that the two 
stages overlapped, or ran side by side. Many prominent names in 
the financial®and railway world have been conspicuous at various 
periods in the work of consolidation. Two only of the more recent 
ones need be mentioned — Hill and HarriAan.. Mr. Harriman 
was the central figure in the amalgamations which created the" 
Union Pacific line and took it out west to the Pacific Ocean. Mti 
H ill with Lord Mount Stephen and Lord Strathcona acquired the 
control of certain scattered railways and combined them to form 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba Railway. In 188ft it 
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was decided to' push on this system also to the' Pacific, and the 
name was then changed to the Great Nbrthern Railway. * ‘ 

The power and authority of railway magnates such as these were 
and are immense. How they acquired it is not easy to state in general 
* ^erms because every transaction of the kind would 
points of difference. But one of the gr- 
cumstances which frequently assisted this acquisi- 
tion of one-man control may be found in the nature of the capitalisa- 
tion of American railways. Frequently the common stock (which 
in this country would be called ordinary capital) was small in 
relation to what are called Bond issues — similar to British debeh- 
tures and guaranteed stock. As with ordinary capital here the 
voting rights are mainly confined to common stock. Bondholders ^ 
only have power of intervention and control through the appoint- 
ment of a receiver when there is failure to pay the interest due 
to them and the particular railway is insolvent. Normally, 
therefore, control is in the hands of common stockholders, who 
appoint directors. To obtain control of a company, under such 
circumstances, the magnates hid not to consider great bulks of 
capital. All they were concerned with was the common stock, 
and a bare majority of this (even a one-share majority) was sufficient 
to give them effective control of the company under which 
they could appoint themselves or any other nominees as 
directors, and thenceforward shape the whole policy of the 
company. 

In this and similar ways one-man control was secured. Its influ- 
ence cannot be unreservedly approved or condemned. On the one 
4 ^ hand, it undoubtedly had its good features. It 

imd Delate. ^he control of huge developing organisations 

in the hands of strong men ; men of dominating 
personality, of imagination and enterprise ; men who conceived 
great schemes and carried them through ip a way tftat probably 
would have been impossible under any •other conditions. But 
while the system ba'd advantages such aS these it undoubtedly 
liad counterbalancing defects arising from the manner in which it 
was abused. Much of the scandalous Stock Exchange manipula- 
tion of railway stocks, which time after time has brought ruin to 
thousands of small investors, may be traced to this source. And 
the«State has found cause to interfere in these arrangements and 
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to exert its authority to quash* them because pf its conviction 
■ flfat they are antagonistic t(f the interests of the public. 

Apart ff-om the initial one of howto get a comprehensive system of 
railways, the problems which the United States have had t6 solve 
have been very similar to our pwn-^the preven- 
States?^ abuses of monopoly and the regulation of 

rates. Competition as a regulating force keeping 
both these kinds of abuses in check is bound to have its weaknesses ; 
to ^produce irregular and uneven results. The localities enjoying 
the advantage of being served by more than one system are bound 
td obtain great benefits from competition as long as it remains 
free and unrestricted by any form of working agreement. And 
^ of themselves such benefits are equally bound to have what may 
be called a reflex effect. The transport rates which some localities 
enjoy are so much lower than those available for others, where 
competition does not exist, that, inevitably, there must be an ap- 
pearance of unfair discrimination in favour of one locality against 
the other. Apart from this condition, which may be described 
as natural or inevitable, it is also alleged against the railways of 
the United States that in their efforts to secure transport busi- 
ness they have deliberately discriminated in favour of the con- 
signor who could hand them large tonnages at the expense of the 
smaller man. Into the merits of this particular phase of the 
dispute it is not necessary to enter ; it is only mentioned#as an 
indication of the kind of problems with which the legislatures of 
the Union and of the individual States have been constantly faced. 

The trouble began early in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. The expansion of agriculture fostered by railway j^ev^Jop- 
ment had been so rapid that wheat prices fell 
” considerably, and with the existing railway rates 
farmers were unable to make a profit. From the 
point of view of the railways the reductions demanded would have 
meant disaster, but unwisely they did not rise to the necessity of 
doing something useful to help the settlers whom they had planted 
on the soil. Naturally in this crisis the indignation of the farmers* 
became acute. In there had been formed a society knowiii 
as The Patrons of Husbandry," the object of which was the 
social improvement and industrial betterment of agriculturists, 
though those interested in other industries eventually joiryed. 

5— (1327a) • * ^ 
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The object wa*s jnainly educational. The meetings of the local 
branches w^e held in granges or bariis, and so the lodges came<';lo 
be known as granges and the whole movement as " the Granger 
moveihent." Naturally a body of this kind, formed on the lines 
of a secret society, and having the care of agriculture as it^ primary 
object, began to take a considerable interest in the position,, as 
between the railways and the farmers, until in the end, the society 
promoted laws against monopolies, which were primarily directed 
against the railwa 3 rs, and ultimately became known as the “ &ang» 
laws.” These were passed in the States of Illinois, Iowa and 
'Minnesota. There was in 1870^ an unfruitful attempt in Ohio to 
regulate railway goods rates by law, and in the following year in 
lUinois a law was passed setting up a series of maximum charges. 
One of the judges declared this to be unconstitutional, and as the 
result failed to obtain reappointment. His defeat showed the 
true significance of the movement. The farmers were seeking 
what they believed to be their “rights” and the salvation of 
their industry ; and naturally they were in no mood to tolerate 
technical points which might be raised to set aside the legislative 
expression of their convictions and intentions. 

The difficulty was overcome in an Act passed in 1873 which did 
not fix maximum rates but required them to be reasonable, and 
a Commission was appointed to settle what were 
jri^nArn^TiTTii I'^sonable rates. Minnesota and Iowa followed 
this example. Wisconsin went farther, and in the 
“ Potter law ” fixed rates on various goods at levels that were de- 
clared to be unremunerative. Of course the railways contested the 
validity of these laws, but in 1877 the Supreme Court pronounced 
them constitutional. Thus the "Grangers” were successful in 
enforcing their views, but their success proved to be short lived 
because experience soon showed that the restrictive laws so 
diminished the earning powers of the companies that' they became 
unprofitable undertakings. In Wisconsin the general level of 
goods rates was. reduced to those prevailing at competitive points, 
and in two year; none of the railways was able to pay a dividend, 
,and only four were able to meet the interest due on their issues 
of Bonds and other prior charges. The inevitable result followed 
—capital was not fc^hcoming for extensions which came to an 
end for the time being and the State ceased to develop. So 
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severe vras the cillsis provoked b 3 rthe " Granger IaVs " that even 
' Dtlore the Supreme Court u^eld them in 1877 they had come to 
be regarded as imivise, and it vras realised that it would be bad 
policy to enforce the decision. * 

Of course the breakdown of the " Granger Law^ ” did not mean 
thg end of all attempts to control railway rates and policy. The 
necessity for such control had been made abund- 
Ths latar-State antly evident by the experiences which had spurred 
flnmmiMhii the tradcTs on to action. But while the necessity 
was recognised, it was about ten years before an 
acteptable policy was agreed iipon,^nd in all this decade there were 
frequent legislative attempts on the part of individuals and much 
^wrangling over the merits of rival policies. One of these proposals 
was the enforcement of strictly equal mileage rates — an attractive 
scheme because of its superficial appearance of all-round equity, : 
but one which in practice is incapable of strict application for- 
reasons which will be seen later in the chapters dealing with the 
economics of transport. The ultimate solution of the difficulty 
was found in the creation of th® Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission in the year 1887. By this Act the regulation of railways 
became national rather than local. Their control was handed 
over to the Commission, "pooling” was prohibited, and there 
was a clause with reference to the relationship of " through " to 
local rates, the object being to give the Commission wide, if not 
very exact, powers of minimising the abuses which arose from 
the granting of exceptionally low through rates while local rates for 
the same commodities over part of the same route as the through 
ra{es covered were maintained at their high level. Great^dis(xe- 
tion in the matter of discriminatory rates and of the long and 
short haul charges was left to the Commission. 

That body appears to have tackled its work with vigour, so much 
so that for tra years, according to a paper, read by Professor E. R. 

Dewsnup (University of Illinois) at a congress of the 
*** iSi!^ Royal Economic Society in *i>ondon in 1912, it 
assumed the right to order the oompanies to fix * 
reasonable maximum rates. It was inevitable, of course, that when* 
suclra policy was resisted in the courts it failed, and for eight years 
the Commission repeatedly sought such poiyers until they were 
granted in 1906. This power was further extended in 1910 when 
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authority was ^yen to iix reasonable maximum fates even though 
no complaint might have been brought before the dommissiQfi. ' 
In the same Act the commissioners were authorised td postpone 
new fates proposed by companies, while enquiry was made as to 
their reasodablepess and more complete control was given over 
long and short haul rates. But perhaps one of the most im- 
portant enactments was that where a company reduced rates in 
competition with a water route it should not be allowed subse- 
quently to increase those rates unless it could show changed* cir- 
cumstances other than the elimination of the water competition 
as the justification for its action. ' ** 

Apart from this rate regulation, however, the Commission is 
endowed with a variety of powers. It is the authority for en-^ 
forcing compliance with requirements as to equipment such as 
brakes and automatic coupling appliances ; for regulating the 
carriage of explosives ; for regulating the hours of the operating 
staff ; for arbitrating in case of labour disputes on the railways, 
and for a variety of other things. And there is, appa- 
rently, an increasing tendency to seek its opinion on all kinds 
of subjects connected with the railways, while its power of control 
is extending indirectly from Inter-State matters to those which 
formerly were regarded as the sole concern of the States them- 
selves. Obviously it must be so because if the Commission orders 
certain things with reference to Inter-State traffic its decision 
caimot be allowed to be invalidated or infringed by the fact that 
a State has not enforced similar laws within its own boundaries. 
Such an admission is merely logical. 

B is, difficult at a distance far removed from the sphere of the 
Commission’s activities and without close personal acquaintance 
with it to pronounce an opinion as to the value of 
*** its work. It can hardly be doubted, however, that 
from many points of view, it is an extremely useful 
department of State. It combines in onerauthority powers that in 
this country are scattered over two — ^the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission and the< Board of Trade — and it has also the advantage of 
being endowed with more initiatory powers than are possessed 
by the regulating authorities in this country. Here the poVrers 
of 'the Board of Trade are almost entirely supervisory and those 
ql'the Railway and Canal Commission judicial. If there is a 
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. griievance as to rates in this country it is for thd dissatisfied con- 
signor to set the law in motion and not for the Commission to do 
so, whereas the United States Commission may act of itse]^. It 
seems probable that this power of action is a distinct, advantage. 
In this country, it is frequently alleged that tfie Railway and 
Cahal Commission is not the useful body it might, and should be, 
mainly because aggrieved traders will seldom incur the expense 
arising from procedure before the court. For this reason griev- 
ances may continue for years without being submitted to that 
judicial investigation which .would either end them, or, if they 
are not really legitimate grievances, would bring out the necessary 
information to explode them. Possibly the usefulness of the; 
•Commission would be greatly increased if the aggrieved trader’s; 
duty ended with the communication of the complaint ; if he were ; 
not required to conduct his case as he would have to do in an : 
ordinary action at Common Law ; if the Railway and Canal - 
Commission were provided with an adequate staff for the investi- 
gation of such complaints and the^ presenting of carefully sifted ; 
evidence. 

Against the advantages of the American S 3 ^tem, however, are to 
be set one or two disadvantages. At times there seems to be about 
its procedure a suggestion that it is a political 
^TnMrhl I* rather than an administrative and judicial body ; 

that the public opinion of the day shapes its policy 
and decisions rather than the letter of its constitution. Another 
serious allegation against it is that it shows tendencies to become 
bureaucratic, afflicted with the worst faults of bureaucracies, 
arrogance, and rigidity ; a tendency to fix stereotyped iHl^ of 
a£ti6h and to interfere despotically with matters that are not 
strictly before it. But in all these things it is difficult to strike 
the happy mean between inefficiency and officiousness ; and it will 
always be so. • 

Before leaving the railmys of the United States it seems desir- 
able to add a few words as to their present stage of ‘development. . 

The system has already been described as the 
ofDeririopfflmt. national system in the world. And anyone * 

who has little inore than a bowing acquaintance 
with its history, extent, and achievements will Agree that from some 
points of view it is also one of the most ^cient, best organised, and 
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cheapest s]pteDi4 in the world. It fdoves an immense volume;, pf . 
goods traffic and the average rate per ton per mile charged for tlie 
workat does is the lowest in the world. It has its defects, of course, 
and at tim^ it has been made the instrument of grave abuses. 
All the advantages claimed for it aire not always admitted by 
critics and rivads, but when allowance is made for all the def&:ts 
criticised it still remains a wonderful S 3 rstem ; one which has 
played a vastly important part in the development of a country 
of immense possibilities and is still ministering capably and effi- 
ciently to its further development, not merely internadly, but 
externally, in the commerce of the world. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE EUROPEAN RAILWAYS 

Railway conditions in Europe are quite different from those of the 
countries already dealt with. The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and the United States of America obtained their 
PrevAlene# of railways entirely as the result of private enterprise, 

Stole Owiienliip, although, as has been seen, relatively small but 
valuable assistance in the shape of land grants was 
giveif to the pioneer American railways. European countries 
I have obtained their railways largely as the result of State enter- 
prise. At the outset there was some measure of private enter- 
prise, but for various reasons this was soon superseded either 
by complete State ownership or by a combination of partial owner- 
ship and financial assistance to companies operating under con- 
cessions. In no European country is there an instance of private 
enterprise constructing railways,* amalgamating them, financ- 
ing them, and generally developing them until they obtained the 
extent and importance of those of the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

France was rather slow and hesitating in adopting the new method 
of locomotion. The French people at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century were in the enjoyment of an almost 
perfect system of roads radiating from Paris. 

, Road construction had been systematically and 

scientifically studied at the £cole des Fonts and Chaussics?^ In 
addition the country had a serviceable system of inland water- 
ways, both natural and artificial, which was being developed by 
the State oi^ an organised plan when the railways made their 
appearance. France naturally h^itated to scrap her existing 
means of communication for something as yet untried and un- 
proved, which might or might not be capable*of b^ing applied to ^ 
the whole country on well arranged and comprehensive lines. 
Nor could she easily make up her mind as to whether she wanted* 
private or State ownership. In 1838 the Government proposed I 
to construct seven trunk lines, and that they should be operated / 
by the State, but Parliament rejected the proposals, and in fhe| 

71 * 
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|end the first considerable railway p^sessed by the ceuntry 

brojected ahd financed by an Englishnum, Edward Blount, aitd 
fconstrpcted by another Englishman, Thomas Brassey, who 
jemployed English labotu: to a large extent. . 

: The State encouraged private enterprise, but the railway in- 
dustry remained in a precarious condition until 1842. M. Thiirs 
produced and carried a scheme under which (1) the 
agreed to construct the road-bed and lea^ it 
to companies ; (2) the companies were to supply 
, the equipment and work the railways ; (3) at the end of a specified 
: period the whole sj^tem was to revert to the State. This, in 
I general and subject to variations in detail, has been the underlying 
.1 principle on which France has subsequently acted. 

This coming of the State into partnership with private enter- 
prise gave the latter the necessary confidence, and from 1842 to 
the Revolution of 1848 construction was rapid, over thirty com- 
panies being formed to construct about 2,500 miles of line. Im- 
mediately after the Revolution came a period of stagnation, but 
in 1851 a new era began. I^apoleon III and his Government 
stimulated activity again by extending the concessions, or 
charters, to 99 years. This extension, of course, improved the 
financial position of the companies and enabled them to under- 
take the consolidations and amalgamations which produced the 
six companies as we how know them — ^the Nord, the Est, the 
Quest, the Paris-Lyon-Mediterran6e, the Orleans, and the Midi. 
The systems of these companies radiated from Paris, and each 
had a complete monopoly of its own district, with the result that 
competition was lacking, local business was neglected, and neces- 

I sary branch lines were not constructed. Monopoly ultimately 
had its usual result — stagnation and petrifaction. 

By 1857 the country was again faced with the problem of making 
railway construction keep pace with its de>veloping requirements. 

The difficulty was overcomfe by M. de Fr^queville's 
^ ** ■ Sch&ne, the chief point in which was that the Gov- 

ernment guaranteed 4 per cent, interest on the 
dkpital raised for extensions. The companies were not relieved of 
V the obligation themselves to pay this 4 per cent., and as long is they 
; did,*they could pay what dividends they chose on their other capital. 

I If, however, the Government, was called upon for the 4 per cent. 
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any paiit of it the dividends were restricted to fpriner averages. 
A further point was that p^wer was taken by which the Govern- 
ment could nationalise the railways at the end of fifteen years 
on teriQs favourable to the shareholders. In 1877 there Vas a 
movement in favour of State ownership which res&lted in the 
tsdcing over of unprofitable lines in the South-west which had 
no connection with Paris and failed to get one. Two years later 
M.,de Freycinet produced a scheme to provide 12,000 kilometres 
of new lines, and it was adopted ; but it was not a well-arranged 
scheme, and apparently political considerations influenced its 
execution. Ultimately it failed, and the Ministry fell. 

In* 1883-4 fresh arrangements were made under the following 
» headings : — (1) State ownership was confined to the South-west ; 
(2) lines owned by the Government elsewhere were leased to the 
great companies ; (3) The connection of the State railways with 
Paris was abandoned ; (4) New construction was to be imder- 
taken by the existing companies in their respective districts, the 
money being found by the State by annual credits ; (5) The State 
guaranteed to the companies a iliinimum dividend equal to an 
average of a series of years and in return acquired the right to 
two-thirds of the profits above an agreed amount. The final ‘ 
development was the repurchase by the State in 1909 of the 
Western railway. The results of this undertaking are dealt with 
in the chapter on the nationalisation of railways. * 

It will have been gathered from this brief historical sketch that 
the railways have cost France considerable sums of money, and that 
. each time the State has had to intervene the 

*ji^j** companies have been able to extort still grsafkr ad- 

vantages. The State, of course, has some counter- 
balancing advantages, one of which is a very close control over 
the working; of the systems, especially of their charges, which 
cannot be varied without the express sanction of a Ministry of State. 
Another advantage is the ultimate reversion of the whole national 
system to itself. It has been estimated that tiie vdue of the lines 
exclusive of the part contributed by the Stater is £640,000,000,' 
so that, prior to the European War of 1914, it was hoped that when 
the* concessions expired the value received by the State would be 
equivalent to the whole national debt . ' 

There was no German Empire at the time of the birth of railways, 
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but a jnultiplicilty^of States, of whibh Prussia wastHe most important 
and powerfU. It is difficult to pictufe the Germany of those da^’s, 
but the land suffered from this disunity ; from 
Stsit'ln'l^ipnT survival of all kinds of antiquated ^toms, 
™ privileges and rivalries, none of which tended to 
progressive development. So it is not surprising to read that 
originally the idea of buildit^ railwajrs was looked upon with 
suspicion ; that they were regarded as financially and politically 
undesirable. The first start made in 1835 was a very unam- 
bitious one — ^four miles of line from Niirnberg to Fiirth. 

Other small lines followed, and then when some idea of the 
possibilities of this new method of transport was d^on- 
'Btrated, the various States, and particularly Prussia, began 

to take an interest in them. Prussia began to give assistance 
in the shape of guarantees, or by subscribing for shares 

in the promoting companies. Some of the other States 

built their own lines ; some left the initiative to private 
companies to which State assistance was given, though not 
invariably. Thus the railways of Germany began to be 
created in the disunited, piecemeal fashion characteristic of the 
whole social fabric of the land in those da}^. Later Prussia 
began to build railways herself, not merely because she conceived 
them to be commercially necessary, but also because they were 
strategically desirable to assist the maintenance of her independent 
nationality. Some of the lines built were in direct competition 
with those of private companies to which concessions had been 
granted. 

But really interesting and important period did not begin 

until Bismarck acceded to office in 1861, although for some years 

» ™ later things were allowed to develop on their own 

Bbmuek’l Work. . , ,, . . . ex . 

mixed hnes ; partly private and ]^artly State 

ownership. Bismarck’s idea, however, wqjs a consistent State 

system for the whole of what became the Gaman Empire with all 

the private and .small State managements eliminated and the 

Vhole placed under one control. This proved to be impossible 

of accomplishment owing to the hostility of some of the States, 

which had even gone to the length of acquiring their railwajrs' (when 

they* did not already .own them) to prevent them from falling 

vndar Prussian control. What Bismarck was unable to do for the 
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J|mpire, kowever, he proceeded to do for Fhissja. In 1879 he 
b^an ta buy out private companies, and in two ydars obtained 
possession of about 4,000 miles of line, and the policy was con- 
tinued until the whole ssrstem became the property of the State. 
But Bismarck did not entirely confine himself to the railways of 
l^ussia. Where private companies ran into other States he 
acquired those portions of the lines as well, until, finally, Prussia 
became the dominating power in the German railway world. 
Force of circumstances such as these compelled other States to 
qpme into line as far as operation and policy are concerned, although 
they may have retained their ownership. 

Tfie Statistical Abstract for foreign countries shows that there 
were in the German Empire in 1910, 59,031 kilometres (approxi- 
mately 36,658 miles) of railway, of which 55,353 
**^^ttML*^* kilometres (approximately 34,500 miles) were State- 
owned and the rest were " companies’ railways," 
although of these privately-owned lines nearly 90 miles were worked 
by the State. It follows, of course, that the railways are managed 
by a department of the State, and the results obtained have been 
extolled and criticised by the supporters and the opponents res- 
pectively, of railway nationalisation. These aspects are dealt 
with later in the chapter on nationalisation. Here it is only 
necessary to say that from a purely financial point of view the 
German railways have Seen niost successful. They have •yielded 
substantial revenues to the State. From an economic point of 
view, also, they have been of enormous advantage to the Empire. 
Possession of the railways has enabled them to be used to forward 
national trade policy. Railway rates have been made tsMupple- 
ment the restrictive influence of import duties; or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that the railways have been pre- 
vented froqi neutralising import duties by giving low rates, as 
might have been donohad they been in the hands of private com- 
panies who arranged their rates solely from a business point of 
view. On the other hand, by providing exceptionally low export • 
rates the State has been able to use them as>an instrument to 
facilitate the growth of German trade in the markets of the world. 
There are defects and disadvantages, but these are more 
apjHTopriately dealt with in the chapter already mentioned. * 
Belgian railway history is inter^ting because the conditions 
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existing at the putset approached more nearly to those of England., 
Both countries had arrived at what was, for the times, an srdvanced 
state of industrial development. Industrial cen- 
tres were existing and were ready for the iipproved 
means of transport. There was one point of differ- 
ence, however. Belgium being mostly a flat country, presents 
few engineering tasks, such as had to be overcome in England. 
G)nstruction began in 1833, and from the first the Government 
had a clear idea of the necessity of taking a considerable part in 
the new industry. It constructed and retained for itself the great 
main lines of traflic, and allowed private companies to fill in the 
gaps, the private lines being thus more or less local in their character 
and serving largely as feeders for the Government tnmk lines. 
This original work was well conceived, and well carried out ; and 
for about a quarter of a century the management is described as 
having been good. The methods of compiling reports and sta- 
tistics at this time were ahead of those of the rest of the railway 
world. But the country seems to have become content with what 
had been done, and its railway '^methods became stereotyped and 
out of date. Government construction ceased in 1850, but the 
private companies continued to extend their S 3 ^tems, and presently 
began to amalgamate with each other until S 3 retems were created 
which from being feeders of, became strong competitors of, the 
Government system. This competition prevented railway affairs 
from stagnating, and there ensued a period of fierce rate wars 
during which rates fell to only a little over Jd. per ton per mile. 
The companies made a profit at these rates. The State was 
wakeodcVfrom its lethargy and was forced to conduct its railway 
business on business lines. 

Between 1870 and 1873 the State began to purchase the com- 
peting lines and to make working arrangements wi^h those it 
could not acquire. By 1874 it owned halfvthe railway mileage, 
and by 1880 two-thirck of it ; and there have since been further 
extensions of State t>wnership. The length of line in 1911 is 
returned as 4,720 kilometres (2,931 miles) of which 4,330 kilometres 
were worked by the State and 390 by companies. State owner- 
ship is therefore fairly complete, but it is alleged that once again 
the Belgian railway management has lost its up-to-date character, 
and that the proper functions of a railway system run on business 
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lines are being 'made subservient to political, considerations to 
tBe great disadvantage of the railwa)rs. This, also, it a question 
referred ^o in the chapter on nationalisation. 

There are various points of interest in the history of railways 
in other countries, but they must only be very briefly referred to. 
. In Holland the task of building them up in face of 

In* competition of the existing waterways seemed 

hopeless and the early railways were a serious finan- 
ciaf drain on the resources of the Monarch (William I) and the State ; 
and in addition they were badly mismanaged. William II caused 
tfie uncompleted line, which was intended to run from Amsterdam 
to Arnheim and eventually to the German frontier, to be leased 
, to a private company. From this sprang the Dutch-Rhenish 
company which did much reorganising and extending work, but 
remained unsuccessful until the development of the Westphalian 
coalfield gave it traffic. 'There were at the same time two 
other disconnected and unprofitable systems, but in 1860 the 
Government began to construct railways which were leased to an 
operating company. 'The Dutch-Rhenish Company was acquired 
by the State in 1890. The system remains a " mixed '' one, 
partly State and partly company owned, but all the work of opera- 
tion is done by two companies, each of which pays a rental, and, 
under certain conditions, a percentage of profits to the Government. 

Denmark began with privately owned railways, but the companies 
only provided for the populous areas where a profit seemed probable, 
and so the State had to provide for the less promis- 
* ing areas. The companies were ultimately unsuc- 

cessful and the State had to give them gagneial 
assistance, and finally to buy them up and extend the system 
itself. At first the railways were worked " for the benefit of the 
country,” but ultimately a loss occurred and rates had to be raised 
to put them on a profitable basis, this object being attained. 
Their chief success has arisen not entirely from skilful management 
(it is not intended to criticise the managemeht) but from the way 
in which the agriculturists in Denmark havq co-operated to* 
make up large consignments of produce and thus secure the most 
advantageous rates. Of course, the railway companies have 
also benefited from the co-operation, whiejh gives them larger 
consigmnents to handle. • 
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Italy suffered the beginning <of the railway eta from the same 

disadvantage as Germany— disunity-*-and got as a consequente 
a number of disjointed systems in the various 
States which, according to the critics, have never 
** been satisfactorily combined now that national 
unity has been attained. In the course of thar history the railways 
have been subject to various kinds of agreements with the Govern- 
ment — capital advances, subsidies, direct State management, and 
leases to companies. At one time a commission reported against 
State management and operation, and the lines were leased to two 
companies. This arrangement was' ended and State control 
resumed ; and since then it has been alleged that it has 'been 
impossible to run the railways on strict business lines because 
they have been made too frequently the instruments of political 
corruption. 



PART II 

RAILWAY AND CANAL ECON@MICS 
I. Railway Economics 


CHAPTER I 

RAILWAY CAPITAL 

• 

Hitherto we have been dealing with the historical and physical 
features of railways ; their origin, development, and practical 
working. It is now necessary to turn to their econ- 
obtain a broad, general view of 
their size and importance as business undertakings ; 
as industries employing capital and labour, not for the purpose of 
production but to render most important services to mankind and 
(a point which is of equal importance) of earning dividends for the 
owners of the capital employed. 

Concerning the nature of the services rendered to the com- 
munity little need be said because everyone is more or less familiar 

wr A • « « with them. It will, however, help the realisation 

xvatiirg ol Sorvl€68« - . . . , - . . . . n - 

of the importance of the service to recall some of 

the conditions and costs of transport in the pre-railway and pre-canal 

days. It is difficult to imagine the then isolation of communities 

now within easy distance of each other by rail. The only m^ns of 

communication was by road and the roads were mostly indifferent 

or altogether bad. Stage coaches, stage wagons, and pack- 

horses were the only vehicles by which commercial exchanges could 

be effected except in the case of towns which lay along the course 

of rivers such as the Thames, Severn, or Trent. Smiles, in his 

Lives of Engineers, says that though " Mandhi^t^ and Liverpool 

were improving towns," their merchandise wa^ ^distributed by 

chapmen with pack-horses. The roads were very neglected, and 

in winter " altogether impracticable for wagons." " It was more 

difficult to reach a village 20 miles away than it is now to journey 

from the cotton city to London. In the inland southern counties 

79 • 
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the only coal u§ed was carried on the backs of horses, while the food 
of London <was principally brought from the surrounding country 
in panniers. . . It used to cost from £7 to £9 to convey a ton of 
merchandise from Birmingham to London." The same authority 
states : " III those pre-canal, pre-railway days the small quantity of 
Manchester goods exported was carried on horseback to Bewdley^or 
Bridgenorth, and then floated down the Severn to Bristol." Bristol, 
then, was still the second city and the second seaport of England. 
Liverpool was a quite insignificant port. 

The cost of transport in these inconvenient days was naturally 
heavy. E. A. Pratt, in his History of Inland Transport, quotes 
Cost of following figures from Baine's Hist&ry of 

Transport Liverpool as prevailing in 1777 — 


Cost of Goods Transport per Ton. 


Between — 

Liverpool and Etruria . 

„ „ Wolverhampton 

„ „ Birmingham 

Manchester and Wolverhampton 

„ „ Birmingham . 

„ „ Lichfield 

„ Derby . 

„ „ Nottingham . 

„ „ Leicester 

„ „ Gainsborough 

„ „ Newark 


By Road. 


5 0 0 

5 0 0 
4 13 4 
4 0 0 
4 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

6 0 0 
3 10 0 

5 6 8 


Compare these figures with the £1 Is. Od. per ton which was the 
charge for carriage of hardware between Birmingham and Liver- 
pool prior to the rates revisions in 1920. The time occupied in 
the process of transporting goods has also been reduced to a few 
houi'b'Ia comparison with days required to do the same work in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 

The wonderful organisation, or rather group of organisations, 
to which we owe this remarkable transformation, had a “ paid up " 
r itftl Dec., 1912^,^ amounting in round 

figures to £1,334,000, 000.* The realisation of this 
immense figure frill' be assisted by comparing it with the National 
Debt of the United Kingdom, which, in 1914, totalled £661,473 000, 
and the £720 640,000 of national income on which income tax was 
paid in the year 1911-2. Of course this huge capital has been of 
gradual growth. In 1851 it amounted to no more than £248,000,000 

The year 1912 is taken becapse the 1913 figures were not issued at the 
time of writ^g, and the war has made later comparisons difficult. 
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sterling, so^that in about sixty years there has b^eA an increase of 
' n^ less than 437*9 per cent. It is interesting to review other 
growths tliat have taken place in the same period length of line 
open from 6,890 to 23,441 miles = 240 per cent ; number of jfessen- 
gers from 85,000,000 (including season-ticlget Solders) to 
1,294,000,000 (excluding season-ticket holders) = 1,422 per cent. ; 
total traffic receipts from £14,000,000 sterling to £118,000,000 = 
742 per cent . ; total working expenses from £9,000,000 to £81 ,000,000 
= 800 per cent.; net receipts from £11,000,000 sterling to 
£47,000,000 = 327 per cent. 

*rhis £1,334,000,000 capital is divided into five main classes as 
follows Ordinary, £493,000,000 ; preferential, £356,000,000 ; 
^ guaranteed, £125,000,000 ; loans, £12,000,000 ; 

^Capltal.^* debenture stock, £384,000,000. Further, some 
companies subdivide their ordinary capital into 
preferred ordinary and deferred ordinary. The significance oi these 
various classes of capital is largely a question of security, first of 
capital and secondly of interest or dividends. In this respect there 
is little difference as a rule between debentures and loans. Both are 
more or less in the same position as mortgages of land or houses. 
In the jai’gon of the exchanges they constitute a " first charge on 
the undertaking and assets " of the company that issues them. In 
other words, if one of our railways were to fall into bankruptcy 
the debenture-holders would be able to seize the assets, conduct 
the undertaking, and pay their own interest before considering 
the claims of other classes of capital holders. Guaranteed stock 
ranks next in importance in that before the preference or ordinary 
stockholders can receive any dividend the claims of thosem^who 
hold guaranteed stock must be satisfied. When this is done then 
the preference shareholders have, as the name of their slock implies, 
preference over the ordinary stockholders in the division of what- 
ever profits may remain available for distribution. Finally, the 
ordinary shareholders, assuming that the surplus profits are not 
exhausted by these prior charges, are entitfed to dividend, and 
theirs is the only variable rate, depending for its;, amount on the 
comparative success or failure of the period to which th^ 
accounts of the company relate. The relative positions of the 
various classes of stock may be illustrated by the rates of interest 
or dividend attached to each in the balance sheet of the Midland 

e-(1327A) • 
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Railway Company as follows ^Debentures, £43,533,^0, interest 
2J per cent, loans, nil ; guaranteed’ stock, £18,089,560, dividcihd 
2J per cent. ; preferential, £63,978,526, dividend 2J per cent. ; 
ordinary stock, viz., preferred converted ordinary, £39,172,975, 
dividend per cent. ; deferred converted ordinary stock, 
£38,947,942, the rate of dividend depending on the result of the 
year's working. 

Included in the £1,334,000,000 of capital arc the following amounts 
which have been nominally added to the various classes — 

Ordinary stock . £93,000,000 = 18-8% of Ordinary. 
Preferential „ • £44,000,000 = 12*3 „ Preferential 

Guaranteed „ • £17,000,000 = 13*6 „ Guaranteed 

Debenture „ . £44,000,000 = 12*4 „ Debentures ^ 

Total . . £198,000,000 = 14*8 „ Gross Capital. 

It may seem strange that undertakings, usually esteemed as 
sound as British railways are, should have merely nominal additions 
to their capital amounting to no less than 
£198,000,000; additions which exist merely on 
paper and represent no contribution of actual cap- 
ital by the stockholders. Usually such a condition of things is 
condemned most severely under the stringent name of ** watering." 

There can be no possible doubt as to the unwisdom of " watered " 
capital. It has been the cause of the downfall of many a joint 
stock or limited liability undertaking that might have enjoyed 
a fairly prosperous, steady career had its capital been represented 
by solid assets or, in default (though even this latter quality does 
not necessarily give immunity from failure), by solid earning capa- 
city^<» The company whose capital is " watered " finds it difficult 
in times of bad trade to pay the usual rate of dividend ; its share- 
holders become dissatisfied, its shares depreciate ; its credit is 
weakened ; frequently, too, the final outcome is liquidation and an 
insufficiency of assets to meet the demands of the owners of its 

« W t ri >> capital. Some of the capital " watering " of 
* • British railways comes within this category in every 
respect except •that the railways themselves are of such apparent 
solidity, their assets are so visible and so tangible, that failure to 
supply a dividend on the " watered " stock has not resultedin such 
widespread depreciation and distrust as to destroy credit ; and 
moreover, the " monopolistic " position occupied by the railways 
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has prevei^ted that diversion of trade which inevitably follows 
depreciation and the destrudion of confidence. • 

On the other hand, some of the nominal additions to capital have 
been quite legitimate ; neither the company nor the stockfiolders 
have suffered ; indeed, the company at any rate 
• may be said to have been the ultimate gainer as the 

result of the policy which necessitated “ watering.’* 
The position may be very simply explained. The tendency over a 
long period has been for the rate of interest on really first-class, well 
secured capital stock, such as debentures, to fall. Assume, for the 
sake of an easy illustration, that one of the railway companies 
year^ ago issued 6 per cent, debentures. Whatever may have 
I been the case years ago, 6 per cent, became for many years a very 
high rate of interest for a first-class debenture secured on so 
important an undertaking as a railway. Naturally the directors 
of a company having debentures carrying such a rate of interest 
would want to bring their stock into conformity with modern 
conditions. They would no longer desire to borrow money at 
6 per cent. Their idea, probably,* is that under all the circum- 
stances 4 per cent, is quite sufficiently high and they would seek to 
reduce the rate of interest accordingly. 

But the man who has invested £100 in these particular debentures 
has an inalienable right to his covenanted 6 per cent. ; and that right 
can only be disturbed by paying him out •or by 
Some^A^dditlong. compensating him for disturbance. To pay him out 
would be an undertaking not to be lightly faced. 
In the first place, it is probable that the market value of his £100 
will have risen to £150, or even more ; but this figure best se: res to 
illustrate the point. This comes about because, on the assumption 
that the prevailing value of money lent on debentures is 4 per cent., 
then the mojje recent investor seeking employment for his surplus 
wealth is willing to pay^lSO for a debenture of £100 yielding 6 per 
cent. Such a payment will give him exactly 4 per cent. The 
railway directors who desire to reduce the ratef of interest on their 
debentures from 6 per cent, to 4 per cent, are thesefore faced with 
the alternative of either buying out the 6 per cent, debenture-' 
holder at the rate of £150 for every £100 of stock he holds, or of 
putting him in a position which shall be no worse than that he rfow 
occupies. Whichever course is adopted the ultimate result is >he 
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same. If directors choose the latter alternative* they must 
continue td give the debenture-holddr the equivalent of his 6 
cent., and to do this they must give him in exchange for every 
^100 of stock at 6 per cent. £150 of stock at 4 per cent. If they do 
this the stock is.immediately watered to the extent of 50 per cent. 
The directors are not called upon to find an extra penny for pay- 
ment of the interest on the debentures issued up to that time and 
in all subsequent issues they borrow at 4 per cent, and thus save 
2 per cent. In the long run probably the company may be better 
off, although the original amount of debentures has been increased 
50 per cent. ; while the original debenture-holder remains in enjoy- 
ment of precisely his original income. Thus "watering,” a practice 
so liable to abuse and disaster, may be a harmless, and even a^ 
beneficial transaction. 

Let us take the experience of the Midland Railway Company as an 
example. The total amounts of the various stocks of this company 
have already been given and need not be repealed. 

The Included in those amounts are the following 

Beilwaj Company, nominal additions : — Ordinary, £34,664,741 ; pre- 
ferential, £19,765,891 ; guaranteed, £7,588,166 ; 
debentures, £11,769,422. In round figures these nominal additions 
amount to £73^790,000, and it is somewhat staggering to realise 
that of a total capital of £203,722,000 so large a proportion (over 
36 p6r cent.) is " water." Originally the debenture stock, which 
it will be remembered now bears interest at 2J per cent., carried a 
4 per cent. rate. The reduction was made in two stages, first from 
4 to 3 and second from 3 to 2^. In addition there were various 
renKrJiarges, preferential and guaranteed stocks, bearing differing 
rates of interest, which were all consolidated into one kind of stock 
at a lower rate of interest. As has been seen, the nominal rate of 
interest on a stock cannot be reduced unless the holders are com- 
pensated, and, doubtless, these reductions were both economical 
and expedient, nor has the company suffered from the nonunal 
additions to capit&l which they have entailed. 

Whether the^ same “ clean bill ” can be given concerning the 
alteration of the ordinary stock is a matter of 
opinion. What happened was this. For each £100 
' of ordinary stock held at the time of the co|iversion 

the directors issued £100 of preferred converted ordinaiy stock, 
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bearing interest limited to tl^p low rate of perteiit.,|ind £100 of 

deferred converted ordinary stock, which had no fixed rate of divid- 
end but was entitled to take all the profits that remained»to be 
divided after all the other stocks had received their fixed sate of inter- 
est or dividend. It might thus happen that in a \&n year there was 
nothing left, after all the prior claims had been satisfied, to pay a 
dividend on the deferred ordinary stock ; or it might happen that, as 
in 1812, while the preferred ordinary received its 2J per cent, the 
deferred ordinary received 3 per cent . From the point of view of the 
oitiinary stockholder who retained his original holding as modified 
by tfip conversion the change meant that on the original value of 
his holding, say £100, he was assured of 2J per cent., while on the 
* nominal, or bonus, £100 he stood to gain a higher rate of interest, 
or a lower, as the experience of the company varied in any particular 
year. In the end he was no worse off. If the profits before 
division would have given him 5 per cent, he would receive 2J per 
cent, on each of his £100 of preferred and deferred stocks. If the 
profits were only sufficient to pay 2\ per cent, on the original value 
of his stock then he would receive exactly that amount — 2J per 
cent, on his preferred ordinary stock. Similarly, from the point 
of view of the company, it made no difference to the total amount 
paid whether that total was paid as 5 per cent, on the original 
amount or 2J per cent, each on two separate hundreds. If the 
profits justified 2J per cent, only, then only 2J per cent, was paid 
on the preferred ordinary stock, which it will be remembered was 
really, in effect, the original ordinary stock. 

And so we have a perfect illustration of the position that, apart 
from the inherent objection to giving something for nothing in the 
shape of a 100 per cent, bonus on ordinary capital, 
company nor the shareholder can be 
• said to have suffered any disadvantage. Some- 
times quite a useful purpose may have been served by these conver- 
sions entailing nominal additions ; at any rate^ that was the argu- 
ment advanced in their favour to induce Parliament to sanction • 
them. In other cases it is probable that the “ watering " deserves 
sterner criticism. 

The wisdom or otherwise of these nominal additions to capital iriay 

„ nitriii A criticised from another point of view, its effect 
isneet on mvwondg.^^ dividends paid. Set out on the next page 

are the actual rates paid on the various classes of capital ih 1912 side 
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by side wjth' tfic Board of Tradfi calculation of ^ what the 
dividends could have been had there been no nominal additions to 
capita?.. 


« 



Dividend 

What it 

Class off> 



actually 

might 

Capital, 



paid. 

0/ 

have been. 

®/ 

Ordinary . 



/o 

. 345 

/o 

4-25 

Preferential 



. 3-52 

4-01 

Guaranteed 



. 4-02 

4-65 

Loans 



. 3-61 

3-61 

Debentures 



. 342 

3*92 

All classes 



. 3*52 

4-13 


In no case is the difference great, for, taking all classes tog^?ther, 
it will be seen that had the companies been able to refrain from 
making these additions the amount of money distributed was * 
sufficient to make the average rate 071 per cent, higher. The 
increase in the rate per cent., however, would have been the only 
difference ; the total amount distributed would have been the 
same. 

From the point of view of,. the trading and travelling public 
** watering '' of stocks may be criticised on the ground that it has 
resulted in a large increase in the capital on which 
Wate^g Stock, dividends are expected to be paid, and that as the 
capital, whether nominal or otherwise, exists, there 
must ^lecessarily be a constant effort on the part of the directors 
to provide it with a reasonable rate of interest. This means the 
maintenance of profits and, it may reasonably be argued, con- 
stitutes an obstacle to the reduction of rates and fares which the 
public^are incessantly demanding. Again, “ watering ” lends itself 
very readily to the criticisms of the Labour Party and to all the 
other advocates of the policy of nationalising railways. 

What is this total capital of £1,300,000,000 represented by ? 
Freehold land, track, buildings of all kinds, rolling stbek, harbours 
and docks, steamships, hotels, and the thousand and 
^Bepremted/^ miscellaneous small things in the way of stores 
‘ and equipment which go to make up a modern rail- 
way. It would be interesting if we could set out the apportioned 
value of all these things, but unfortunately the official return^ d® not 
give the necessary particulars. All, they tell us, that it is repre- 
sented by are 23,44 f miles of line — ^this, however, is not areally 
representative figure, for it takes no notice of double tracks, etc. 
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Of running track reduced figures of single liife thcijs are 40,034 

miles, aftd of sidings 14,875 miles, altogether 54,909 miles— 
22,998 locomotives, 52,888 passenger vehicles, 20,000 other A^phicles 
attached to passenger trains, 757,884 wagons and 22,636 other 
goods vehicles. Rolling stock, apart from loconfbtives, thus totals 
853,408 vehicles. These figures, however, must leave a huge amount 
of the capital unaccounted for. Mr. W. M. Acworlh, dealing with 
1905 when the total capital was £1,200,000,000, deducted 
£200,000,000 of nominal capital and accounted for the balance 
2 k follows ; — Railway proper, £800,000,000 ; rolling stock, 
£150^000,000 ; miscellaneous property, £50,000,000. Of course they 
are now out of date, but these figures serve to give an idea of the 
relative values of the main descriptions of railway property as 
estimated by one who is an acknowledged authority possessing 
special inside” information. 

This huge capital, of course, has been of very gradual growth, and 

each year sees its amount increased. It began to accumulate long 

« .X . before there was a single mile of rail or a single 

Growth of Capital. . 7 - , ^ i * 1 • x 

locomotive or vehicle of any kind m existence. 

Before any of these things came the preliminary surveys of the 
country proposed to be covered. Then the engineers having 
drawn up their scheme it became necessary to apply for Parlia- 
mentary sanction before its execution could be carried out. 
Parliamentary approval is a necessary but very expensive pre- 
liminary. It might be imagined that a company applying to 
Parliament for permission to construct a railway from which a 
large tract of territory would benefit, would be received with open 
arms. In the abstract, no doubt, it is welcomed, but when the 
scheme gets to the Parliamentary committee to whom the duty of 
investigating is committed, then begins the clash of individual 
interests. Every person affected, for instance a landowner, part 
of whose land is requirtid, enters his objection, not because he has 
an insuperable objection to parting with his property, but because, . 
as a matter of tactics, he knows that if he is td^obtain the best , 
possible terms and conditions he must fight for fliem. His sale is 
not; a willing one, but a compulsory one, and he must be com- 
pensated for the compulsion employed and for the depreciajtion 
which, he claims, his land will suffer thrdUgh having a railway 
taken across it. These fights befere Parliamentary committees 
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date from ^cvety beginning of rail^y enterprise. Was it not 
George Stephenson who, when before a Parliamentary cfimmittee, 
was ashed what would happen if a cow strayed on to a railway line, 
and repliedtthat it would be '* bad for the cow " ? The incident, 
whether true or hot, is sufSciently good to illustrate the attitude 
which Parliament has always adopted towards these schemes. 
Every interest, no matter how small, must be protected if they 
were to be sanctioned. No wonder then that the necessity of 
acquiring Parliamentary sanction is an expensive one. How much 
it has cost no one can say, but preliminary expenses, which of course 
include Parliamentary sanction, have been estimated by a competent 
authority at £4,000 per mile. Obviously from first to last it has 
added millions to the capital of the companies. 

After sanction is obtained the engineers make their second survey 
to draw out their more detailed working plans ; and then comes the 
work of construction. Neither of these advanced 
stages is inexpensive. In new and sparsely popula- 
ted countries, speh as the United States in the days 
of railway development, surveys and construction are much more 
simple matters. The railways and the population advance almost 
side by side, and the method of construction followed as a rule 
would be regarded in this country as extremely primitive. It has 
its advantages and disadvantages— cost of construction is relatively 
light, but as this generally implies lack of the stability usually re- 
garded as essential in this country, the work of construction has 
practically to be done over again as the surrounding population 
increases and finds more and more work for the railway to do. Still, 
in the end, the cost of construction in these new countries is usually 
lower than here. In the United Kingdom, of course, we are familiar 
with virtual reconstructions. There is not an important railway 
company that has not had to duplicate its line in placeb, to rebuild 
its large terminal stations, to increase its siding accommodation by 
providing inunense ^«ods yards, to rebuild its warehouses for 
.the accommodatebn of merchandise and to construct *' short cuts ” 
for the purpose of reducing its original mileage from point to point. 
But this is not reconstruction in the sense implied above. British 
railways have had to do very little of this sort of reconstruction 
because, for one thing, of the watchful eye which Parliament, 
through the Board of Trade, has kept on them. Parliament has 
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wisely insisted on a certain standard being nraidtaincd in this 

constructional work ; track must be well laid ; bridges well 
constructed ; and even the rolling stock is subject to a certain 
amount of supervision and regulation. All this, * of course, 
has added to the cost of construction and lias helped to swell the 
capital accounts of the railway companies to their present 
proportions. 
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RAILWAY REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE « 

Revenue ^ 

The gross receipts of the railways of the United Kingdom ii^l912 
amounted to ;£128,553,417. By itself this is an impressive figure, but 
it requires to be reduced to its true proportions by ® 
Receipts of of comparisons. The total capital, we have 

Railwavs of seen, is ,£ 1,334,000,000 ; gross earnings therefore 
United Kuigdoni. amount to 9*62 pot cent, of the total capital. The 
net receipts for the same year were £47,329,074, and 
this amount is equal to 3*55 per ^ent . of the total capital. Both per- 
centages, but especially the latter, seem astonishingly small. It may 
be suggested that they are so because the figiures apply to the whole 
of the companies of the United Kingdom ; the large and the small, 
the profitable and the unprofitable, the efficient and the inefficient. 
That i^ true, of course, but even so the figures do not appear to be 
really misleading when tested by the returns of individual companies. 
IThe proportion of net receipts to capital of the Great Western, 

{ London and North Western, Midland, and North Eastern in the 
order named is as follows : — 5*4 per cent., 4*6 per cent., 2*5 per 
|fcent. and 4*8 per cent. On the whole, the percentage given for the 
whole country cannot be said to be unrepresentative to any serious 
extent of individual experience. The percentage of gross earnings 
to capital indicates that it takes the companies mdre than ten 
years to turn over their capital, which, gcn&al knowledge suggests, 
is a very much longar period than that occupied by the average 
• industrial concei-n. It is impossible, of course, to get at the gross 
receipts of manufacturing companies, but in these days of limited 
liability concerns it is quite possible to compare their net profits 
witli their capital. For this purpose half a dozen companies have 
been taken haphazard* Together they have a capital of £9,393,033, 
and their ;iet earnings for their trading years ending in 1913 (all 


f 
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tbeir years did not end at thg same time) come td £K06J,895, which 
is equal ito 11'3 per cent. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon 
that this is net profit, and that in the case of somfe of the companies 
it is a net profit after a large reserve has been made for depreciation. 
Taken individually, the net profit of the same half-dozen companies 
ranges from 10 per cent, to 26 per cent. The arithmetical average 
of the six companies is 14'3 per cent. The fact that there is this 
disparity between the net receipts of the British and Irish railways 
and of those of industrial companies seems to point to one of three 
things. Either the railways are (1) over capitalised ; (2) badly 
and extravagantly managed, or (3) extremely efficient and rendering 
very cheap services to the public. These points are worth 
examination in some detail — 

(1) Over capitalisation. It seems obvious, in view of what has 
been said already as to the cost of construction, that there is some 
degree, either small or great, of over capitalisation. 

CapitaUgation. apart from the initial expense of construction 
and equipment i^ere is reason to believe that 
capital accounts have been unduly swollen in comparison with what 
is the general business custom. In the average business, one of the 
things most suspiciously regarded and carefully guarded against 
is the increase of capital account. Of course there afe plenty of 
cases in which capital has been increased. Growth of bjiisiiiess 
involves larger works, extensions of plant, increases of stocks of 
raw materials and finished goods. Such experiences are quite 
common, but it is still more frequent to find that commercial and 
manufacturing concerns contrive to avoid additional capital 
expenditure by providing for normal extensions out of reserves. 
It is the usual thing for companies to set aside annually large sums 
for reserves, and these reserves in nine cases out of ten arc “employed 
in the busiftess." The meaning of this is that profits arc not dis-j 
tributed “ up to the h*lt " but some portion is kept in hand as a! 
reserve fund. This fund is mostly used to V^lace obsolete plant 
to extend premises, or to increase stocks of r^ and finished 
materials. Generally it helps to finance the business just as much 
as if it were subscribed capital. It is not often a definitely ear- 
marked sum lodged at the bank or invested, because used in, the 
business its earning powers are so much greaf er. It is an intangible 
balance sheet figure on the liabilities side which is balanced by 
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increased v|due df assets on the Qther side. No single asset 
reveals the presence of this reserve fund ; it is spreads over aU 
of them. And the amount of nominal or paid up capital 
for which the directors are responsible to the shareholders remains 
imaltered. 

Ij Such reserves are not unknown in connection with the railway 
|| companies but they are relatively rare and insignificant. It will be 
realised, when expenditure comes to be considered, 
that it is the custom of the companies to provide for 
extensive repairs, renewals, and replacement of permanent 
way, rolling stock, and plant generally, and also for ipinor 
extensions, out of the annual revenue ; but still experience shows 
that they have been too prone to borrow fresh capital for extensions 
while the ordinary limited liability companies contrive to provide 
for much more of their growth out of reserve funds. In recent 
years the companies have exercised more restraint under the com- 
pulsion exercised by the expressed opinions of their critics, many of 
whom have been shareholders,, but previously their attitude in 
,this matter was very well summed up in a remark made by Sir 
I Richard Moon, a former chairman of the London and North 
f Western Railway Company, who once said: "If the capital 
^account were closed ^he company woidd never pay another 
i dividend.” 

' There is much truth in the remark. Possessing either insignifi- 
cant reserve funds, or none at all, the companies, if they closed 
capital accounts, would be unable to undertake necessary develop- 
ments on a large scale. They would have to carry on their work 
with the existing facilities, and failure to keep pace with 
growing requirements would soon mean congestion, delay, loss of 
traffic and diminished earning power. Alternatively developments 
would have to proceed more slowly and be paid for out t>f earnings ; 
and as the margin of these beyond expenditure is so small relatively, 
dividends would be, endangered, if they did not disappear. Sir 
^Richard Moon's^remark, therefore, is not to be accepted as an 
|invioIable principfe of railway economics, but rather as the outcome 
k>f a policy which some persons would not hesitate to call ^ort- 
fsighted and foolish, but one which now cannot be appreciably 
laltved without the unfortunate results which he foretold. But 
'while there is some truth in the remark there is also some 
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exaggeration, for in recent years capital additms have been ' 
restricted to the fullest possible extent. * * • ) 

(2) Bad or extravagant management. Whatever may be the case 
now there seems to be no question that not muefi longer than a de- 
cade ago such a charge was ampl^ justified. In the 

. passenger service there was such excessive duplica- 

tion and competition, and, in the goods branch, 
trains, trucks and loads were so small, and mileage 
so great that there arose a considerable outcry from shareholders. 
At first these complaints were met with the reply that the character 
of business in this country was such that large trucks fully loaded jj 
mad e up into large trains (which would have meant a decrease in "f 
worlang expend) were impossible ; but the agitators persisted 
4ind forced their point. Possibly there is still room for improve- 
ment in this respect, but that something valuable resulted is seen 
from the Board of Trade Bluebook statement of total receipts 
per train mile. In 1903 (the first year dealt with in this particular 
section of the returns for 1912), the passenger receipts averaged 
49'21d. per train mile, and in 1912 50-26d., an increase of I'OSd. 

— ^not a large one it is true, but the movement is in the right direc- 
tion. The corresponding figures for goods are 82-55d. and 101 -Md. , 
an increase of 18'59d. per train mile. Taking the two services 
together the figures are 62-79d. and 68’83d„ an increase of 6*04d. 
per train mile. What this means in the case of goods traffic may 
be seen from the fact that the goods train mileage in 1912 was ] 
151,892,869, and the increased earning Is. 6Jd. per train mile. The f 
change is also illustrated by the fact that in 1903 the goods train j 
mileage was 159,743,146 miles, which is 7,850,277 miles more than/ 
the figure just given for 1912. Obviously it is impossible to resist | 
the conclusion that management was bad even if it is not’ 
now. 

(3) That feom the ppint of view of the services rendered to the 
public the railways are extremely efficient. This latter point need 

Effleiene of laboured. Everyoii!b»is ^miliar with the . 

Baflwayi. character of the services rendered to the travelling • 
public. During the railway era the cost of trans- 
poft both of individuals and of goods and merchandise has been 
i mmens ely reduced, and at the same time the service has been 
improved. To realise this one has only to recall the miserable qpen 
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carriages not •much better than modern cattle-truck? originally 
provided fdr tfavellers and contrast them with the present corridor 
coach or dining car. 

Thft result of the examination seems to be that the extremely 
small pereSntage^ of gross and net earnings to the capital employed 
is due to a combination of all these three causes. 

The survey of the revenue of the companies may be completed 
by setting out the details of the various sources of income in 1912 as 
follows : From passenger traffic (including season 
^*oI*Incom^*** carriages, horses, etc., and Post Office mails), 

£54,258,402; from’ goods traffic, £64,048,814; 
from miscellaneous sources (rents, tolls, navigation, steam 4)cats, 
etc.), £10,246,201 — total, £128,553,417. It will be seen that thc^ 
largest portion of the income is derived from goods traffic, and this 
feature is constant throughout the latest return, which goes 
back to 1870. In 1912 revenue from passenger traffic amounted 
to 42*21 per cent, of the total receipts; from goods traffic it amounted 
to 49*82 per cent., and from miscellaneous sources to 7*97 per cent. 
Tliere was little variation in tiiese percentages in the proceeding 
ten years ; that for passengers has fallen to 41*94 per cent, and risen 
to 43*27 per cent, and the range of that for goods has been between 
49*12 per cent, and 50*35 per cent. 

^ Expenditure 

' There are, of course, two kinds of expenditure, capital or perman- 
ent, and working or recurring. The extent and growth of capital 
expenditure has already been dealt with. Working 
sr^en^ture ^expenditure for 1912 amounted to £81,224,343, 
oI^SudlwayiL which was equal to 63 per cent . of the total receipts. 

Naturally there has been constant, and in recent 
years rather rapid, growth in the annual total of working expendi- 
ture. Such a characteristic of the returns is^not surprising in view of 
the increase in population and industrial and commercial importance 
of the United l^ngddm since the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The really significant thing, however, has been the constant growth 
in the proportion of working expenditure to total receipts and the 
corresponding diminution in the proportion of net receipts to* the 
total of paid-up capital. It is interesting, therefore, to tabulate 
th«se figures in quinquennial periods since 1870 — 
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WjorMpg 

Expenditure. 

Pfopfirtion 
to Total 
• Receipts. 

J!^«^ * 

Receipts.* 

Proportion to 
^TotcU Paid-up 
’ Capital. 


i 


£ 

0/ 

1870 

21,715,000 

•'461...; 

23,362,000 

4;41^ 

1875 

33,220,000 

54 

28,016,000 

f-4S 

1880 

33,601,000 

51 

31,890,000 

4*38 

1885 

36,787,000 

53 

32,767,000 

402 

1890 

43,188,000 

54 

36,760,000 

4-10 

1895 

47,876,000 

56 

38,046,000 

3>80 

1900 

64,743,000 

62 

40,058,000 

3-41 

1905 

70,064,000 

62 

43,466,000 

3-42 

4910 

76,569,000 

62 

47,355,000 

3*59 

1911 

78,617,000 

§2 

48.581,000 

3-67 

, 1912 

81,224,000 

63 / 

47.329.000 

:3-55 


In the period of over forty years thus briefly reviewed, the propor- 
tion W working expenditure to total receipts has increased no less 


than 15 per cent. ; and the increase appears to be 
^RetiurMl”^ constant and permanent. It looks like a condition 
akin to what, in economics, is known as the " law 
of diminishing returns."' The railway companies have been putting 
into their undertakings more and more capital, and have been 
accomplishing more and more work without obtaining a propor- 
tionately increased return for tfleir greater activity, and the 
greater facilities provided for carrying on their undertakings. This 
condition of things has not escaped the attention of shareholders 
and others interested. It has been a fairly constant source of com- 
ment at meetings of the companies during almost the last ten years ; 
and apparently with good effect ; for, with the exception of occa- 
sional fluctuations in intervening j^ears, not shown in the brief 
table above, the rate of increase has at least been checked, though 
an actual decrease is not recorded. The point is one constantly 
before the attention of railway directors and managers, and efforts 
to bring about the desired alteration are unremitting. That they 
are not more apparent is due, no doubt, to the peculiar circumstances 
of the industry with which they are connected. 

Notwithstanding theibest intentions and the greatest determina- 
tion, it is not always possible to reduce working expenses. A coal 
“ boom," when the price of fi?el i?\ unduly inflated, 
prevent the fruition of such efforts ; and in- 
Expenseg. "^flated fuel prices usually mean also inflation in th'e 
cost of all raw materials and finished articles used in 
working the railways. Some idea of this may be obtained from* the 
experience of 1912. In that year it will be remembered there was a 
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coal strike causing scarcity a^d high prices of fuel, which 
interrupted^ the ihdustries and disloQLted the railway systems <of 
the country. No doubt almost entirely as a result of \he strike 
31,980,000 fewer passengers were carried in 1912 as compared with 
1911, and^the train mileage (passengers and goods) decreased 
16,000,000 miles! This, of course, should mean a considerable 
reduction in the consumption of fuel, and yet the Board of Trade 
report states that fifteen companies, whose working expenditure 
amounts to 84 per cent, of the total working expenditure of all 
the companies for that year, paid £540,000 more for their coal and 
coke than they did in 1911. The figures relate to only one item’of 
working expenditiue, but they serve admirably to illustrate the 
almost insuperable difficulties that have to be overcome in the 
attempt to reduce the ratio of working expenses. 

Parliament has placed on the companies the obligation not only 
to return the gross amount of their expenditure but also to analyse 
it under certain headings. Of the total for 1912 
Ob^^ations given (£81,224,343), £4,443,277 is expendi- 

aa to Betums. on steamboats, docks, harbours, and canals 
and may be ignored here. The balance is 
£76,781,066, which is analysed in the returns as follows — 


1 Maintenance of way, works, etc. 



. 11,707,708 

Locomotive power . 

, 


. 21,804,616 

Repairs and renewals of carriages and 

wagons 

7,145,668 

Tfaflfic expenses 


. 

. 23,416,834 

General charges 


. 

3,341,168 

Rates and Taxes . 


, 

5,136,203 

Government duty . 



286,260 

, Subscriptions or donations 



18,857 

1 Compensation — To employes . 


. 

;f316,070 

„ injured passengers 

. 

136,334 

For damage, etc., to goods 

573,524 




1,025,928 

iLegal and Parliamentary expenses 


, 

279,076 

Miscellaneous 



2,541,378 

^Expenditure not allocated 

• 

• 

. • 77,370 

Total . 

• 

% 

• 

. :^76,781,066 


On the face of it the analysis looks fairly comprehensive, but for 
some time it has4>een criticised as inadequate and out of date by the 
statistical experts, who have been urging an ainend- 

Vot^Adfeqvuito. returns which Parliament 

requires to be made by the companies. The agita- 
tidh was ultimately successfyl, and from 1st Jan., 1913, amended 
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returns have been required from railway companies. •Unfortunately 
thfse were not available at the time of writing and the eld returns 
have had ?o be taken. Further reference has been made in a later 
chapter to the nature and scope of the amendments. Here the 
agitation is only mentioned for the purpose of explainiifg that the 
critics have pointed out that the headings mix up the expenditure 
incurred in the different branches of the work. What they have 
asked for and now obtained is a more careful analysis of the figures 
under headings which would show distinctly the exact total cost 
of the maintenance and of the working of the railways. The 
point may seem a small one -but when it comes to a question of 
criticiiing or defending the policy of the companies it has great 
^importance. As an illustration of what is meant it may be pointed 
out that the item '‘locomotive power" includes not only the 
cost (1) of running the locomotives but also (2) of their repair and 
renewal and (3) of the materials thereby consumed. The expendi- 
ture under the first of these three headings should obviously be 
added to “ traffic expenses," and that under the second and third 
to " repairs and renewals " ; and that item should have included 
locomotives as well as carriages and wagons. 

It is impossible to recast the table with real exactness because 
the returns do not enable this to be done, but certain alterations 
which may be made have been pointed out ^ and 
AltwatioM. proceeding on these lines the table nu^y be 
reproduced as shown on the next page. 

To a very considerable extent the amendments made in the table 
are clear. The main object has been to bring together all the items 
directly relating to the actual work of transporta- 

Amendments. those which may be described as chiefly 

administrative, or " dead charges." Even as re- 
arranged it is not put forward as perfect. Doubtless if they coujd 
be analysed niore closely the figures classed as " not allocated " and 
" miscellaneous " would be found to contain much that might be 
more appropriately attributed to maintenances %nd traffic expenses. 
As long as the defect is pointed out, however, itMoes not much 
matter (apart from the quality of exactness wfiicK should be th^ 
aim of every critic or statistician), because the inaccuracy is a 

^ W. M. Acworth : The Elements of Railway Economics. 

7— a327A) • 
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comparatively small one ; at IJie utmost it barely exceeds 4 per 
cent, of tQe ^ 51000,000 total to that half of the table. • 


Maintenance of way and works 

... 

/1 1,865,743 

Maintenance 5f rolling stock — 

Carnages and wagons . 

. £7,US,m 


Locomotives .... 

. 5,041,387 


• 

12,187,055 

Traffic expenses — 

As shown .... 

. 23,416.834 


Balance of locomotive power. 

. 16,763.229 


Compensation to employees . 

15S.035 


Do. goods and passengers . 

. 709,858 


• 


41.047.956 

65 , 100 , 754 ' 

General Charges — 


• 

As shown .... 

! 3,341,168 


Rates and Taxes 

. 5,136,203 


Government duty 

286.260 


Subscriptions or donations 

18,857 


Legal and Parliamentary expenses 

279,076 


Not allocated .... 

77,370 


Miscellaneous .... 

. 2,541,378 


c 

11.680,312 

Total . 

«■ 

. 

;i76,781,066 


Maintenance of way and works is the Bluebook figure plus 
£158,035, which is half the amount set out as compensation to 
employes. It cannot be doubted that some of the 
Works. ^<^n:ipensated persons were permanent-way men 
injured in the course of their work, or the relatives 
of such men whose injuries proved fatal. Compensation to the 
permanent-way staff is therefore an expense of maintaining way 
and works. Exactly how much this is no one can say from the 
returns ; so, in default of a better way, the original sum has been 
equally divided between maintenance and traffic. It is far from per- 
fect, of course, but it is the best that can be done with the material 
at command. Maintenance of rolling stock includes the Bluebook 
figure for carriages and wagons, and ih addition £5,000,000 of 
expenditure there jdassed under the heading of locomotive power, 
but which, in Smother part of the official volume, is clearly shown 
to be an expdhse arising from the maintenance and renewal of 
engines. As it is the figure is not complete because it only rjelates 
to the returns of fifteen specified companies. All of them are 
important, but still* the total falls short of what it undoubtedly 
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is. The item traffic expenses 4ias been made to*include, in addi- 
ction to the original item, tlfe balance of the amount rdnaining under 
locomolive power after making the deduction explained, the 
remaining half of the compensation paid to employ^ ^nd the 
whole of the compensation paid to passengers |or personal injuries 
and to traders for loss of, or damage to, their property. General 
charges do not require any explanation further than what has 
already been said with reference to the last two items included 
uifder the headings. 

We have now divided the expenditure into two main items, 
£65,000,000 and £11,000,000, which correspond to the two main 
• divisions of an ordinary business, i,e,, cost of actual 

Expon^turo! manufacturing operations together with repairs and 
depreciation and cost of administration. The latter 
item (which, as has been seen, is probably heavier than it really 
should be) works out at 17*9 per cent, of the “manufacturing" 
costs, and may or may not be regarded as excessive according to the 
particular kind of industry with which the critic happens to be 
acquainted. Probably it may be regarded as quite an average 
ratio. 

It has been said ^ that the great bulk of the traffic expenditure goes 
on whether the traffic to pay for it comes or not. Consideration of 
the amended table of expenditure will suggest that 
F there is a great deal of it to which the renmrk may 

to Traffic. be applied ; but it must not be pushed too far. It 

is obvious, for instance, that expenditure, whether 
directly attributable to traffic or not, cannot go on indefinitely if the 
traffic is not forthcoming to pay for it. Tlie ultimate end of a policy 
which paid so little attention to the balance of income and expendi- 
ture would be bankruptcy. It might be pursued for a time, but no 
sane board of directors, nor the keen business men who usually 
are to be found amojgst railway shareholders, would tolerate its 
long continuance. But, on the other hand, the volume of traffic 
might conceivably be largely increased Without much, if any,' 
increase occurring in some of the items in the table. 

Take the general charges division of the table for instance. 
Under this heading there is roughly £5,500,000 of expenditure cut 
of a total of just over £11,500,000 to which this latter remark would 
1 W. M. Acworth. • 
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apply— Tates;an(} taxes, subscriptions and donations, and l^al and 
Parliamentary expenditure Volume of traffic, of course, must 
enter ii^o the calculations of the rating authorities on which railway 
companies are assessed to local rates and taxes, but it is safe to 
assume that large variations in volume may occur without causing 
a halfpenny addition to or subtraction from the amount which the 
companies pay. It is an almost invariable rule that the increases 
in local rates (decreases are relatively so unique as to be ignored) are 
due not to the carriage of a few thousand extra tons of traffic but to 
the policy and financial needs of the local authority imposing them. 
Subscriptions and donations obviously have no sort of relationship 
to volume of traffic, and it is only in a general way that the relation- 
ship enters into legal and Parliamentary expenditure — ^the general 
way that if traffic did not increase, or if there were no prospect of 
creating an increase, there would be no need for the extensions which 
constitute the main cause of Parliamentary action and expenditure. 
General charges as originally shown include such things as directors’ 
fees, head office expenditure, etc. Of course, the expenditure of 
the separate companies under Ihis heading varies considerably 
with their size, and size ultimately may be resolved almost into a 
question of volume of traffic ; but the scale of directors’ fees and 
head office expenditure once settled there might easily be a 
considerable fluctuation in traffic (though, of course, not a large 
permanent increase) without these payments being affected. 

In the first half of the table, which has already been likened to 
the manufacturing costs of a business, the same tendency may be 
observed. Compensation, which, all told, amounts to over a million, 
depends upon accidents, the negligence of servants, and such like 
causes, and has no relation to traffic except that, by the general law 
of averages, the more the traffic the more the accidents, etc., for 
which compensation has to be paid. Expenditure upon mainten- 
ance of way and works arises partly from exposure to weather and 
that, of course, has nq relationship to traffic ; and maintenance of 
.rolling stock doe»not‘ merely mean repairs of locomotives, carriages, 
and wagons. The item also includes replacements of all three kinds 
of vehicles. And in regard to these it has been pointed out that the 
effects of wear and tear of vehicles are not the only reasons uffiy'tliey 
requue replacement ; vehicles get out of fa^on; in other words, 
bec&me inefficient and below. the standard of up-to-date railway 
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requirements just as quickly as they wear out ;* and there is no 
2doubt that, whatever may have been the case in tlfe phst, this is the 
experience of the last decade and a half. As to traffic expenses 
proper — ^the sum put down in the original accounts as thfi cost of 
moving the traffic — ^it has been pointed out that is not practicable 
to separate the expenses which relate to goods and those arising 
from passenger traffic. To a very large extent the staffs and ap- 
pliances are used for both and the task of making an exact allocation 
wduld be too huge to be undertaken unless some very real benefit 
was certain to result from it ; and it is doubtful whether this latter 
condition would be fulfilled. 

The points which emerge, therefore, are (1) that a substantial 
portion of the expenditure of the railways of the United Kingdom has 
no direct relation to the volume of traffic ; (2) that 
^^slderatlom ' expenditure is incurred on be- 

half of traffic as a whole and cannot be allocated ; 
(3) that while expenses are bound to increase as traffic increases 
the rate of increase will not be in direct proportion to the growth of; 
traffic. The significance of thes» points will be more fully realisedj 
later, when we come to deal with rates and fares. 



• CHAPTER III 

THE EVOLUTION OF RAILWAY RATES AND FARES 

British railway rates are not the result of, nor are they based upon, 
any well thought-out, clearly defined system. Expediency rather 
than scientific theory has been the principle upon 
their framers have worked. They have been 
evolved empirically as traffic has grown from year 
to year, and consequently there is much about them that, on the sur- 
face, may appear illogical, inconsistent, and, sometimes, even unjust. 
Originally the railways were provided solely for goods, or rather, 
mineral traffic. Roads were so bad that the Durham mine-owners 
found it difficult to get coal from their mines to the port of ship- 
ment, although the distance was usually comparatively short. 
The physical difficulties in their way were removed by the provision 
of “ rail-roads — ^tracks of iron-covered planks, quite different 
from modern rails, and laid level with the earth's surface — ^along 
which horse-drawn vehicles were taken. No doubt they served 
a most useful purpose, not only in easing the task, but also in 
reducing *the cost of transporting coal from the mines to the place 
of shipment. It is not necessary to dwell again on the fact that the 
locomotive engine also owes its origin to this same necessity for 
expediting and cheapening the cost of transporting coal. Still 
later, the Manchester and Liverpool Railway was another outcome 
of the necessity for an improved means of conveying goods and 
merchandise between those cities. The requirements of expanding 
commerce had already driven merchandise from the roads to 
waterways, natural and artificial, and these had been eagerly 
welcomed and warmly ^tolled because of the enormous increase 
ip the area within which commercial exchanges became possible, 
and because of theiequally large reduction in the cost of transport 
which they provided. Apart from the primitive colliery lines, 
however, goods were ousted by passengers at the outset. For 
this r&ison and because* the evolution of goods rates occupied so 
long ft period it will be well to deal first with passenger fares. 
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pie original passenger accqpimodation was extrenjiel5J primitive 
and the fa^s were high in comparison with those now charged. It 
was not u ntil 1872 that the Midland Railway fom- 
Accom^o*laSo?^ admitfed tfiirS-class passeh^^ ti HI their 
trains. " For about a generation* the third-class 
passenger had been a' person of little account, admitted only to slow 
trains, and generally the fare was fractionally more than Id. per 
mile. ^ Fast trains were reserved for first and, sometimes, second- 
class passengers, who paid at the rate of 3d. and 2d. per mile 
respectively. Some trains wei^e not available even at these charges. 
He wl^o travelled in them had to pay express " fares, which were 
still higher than the rates mentioned. True, Parliament had 
imposed on the companies the duty of running outward and return 
trains each day at a maximum third-class fare of Id. per 
mile ; the “ Parliamentary trains,'" which the middle-aged man of 
to-day remembers from his early years. But they were tediously 
slow trains. 


Ihe-MidliLnd Railway departure was the beginning of a revolution 
in passenger travel. Other companies protested against the innova- 
tion ; their protests were treated as impertinent 
^ interference, and eventually they found it expedient 

to follow the lead given them. To this may be 
traced the ordinary fares of to-day. Not only in charges did the 
Midland's enterprise cause a revolution. It was also the beginning 
of an immense change in the classification of passengers and 
the relative importance of the three sources of revenue. How 
great has been the change will be seen from the following com- 
parative statement for England and Wales alone of the receipts 
from and the number of journeys made in each class — 

Gross receipts from passengers — 

1871. 1912. 

First class . . . ^504,124 ;i3, 106,023 

Second class . * . 4,596,317 993,759 

Third class . . 6,692,971 29,726,651 

Season tickets . . 687,861 4,519,131 


Number of passenger journeys — 

1871. * 1912. 

First class . . . 30.092,528 24,361.466 

• Second class . . 73,011,105 12,236,526 

Third class . . 225,449,303 1.125.394,777 


The third-class figures are really remarkable. In the forty-two 


years under review the receipts from that source have increasfed 
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over 344 p^r cent, and the numSer of jonrne 3 rs over 388 per cent., 
while concurrently first-class receipts^ave fallen 11*3 pes cent, smd 
journe}rs 19 per, cent. ; and second-class receipts and journeys 
78*3 p»*Qpnt. and 83*2 per cent, respectively. During the period 
there has been a reduction in the charges for all classes and the 
general rate, instead of the special or " Parliamentary " rate, for 
third class has become Id. per mile.^ This, however, is not the 
extent of the reduction. It would be interesting, if it were possible, 
to take account of the hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, of 
excursionists and tourists who travelled at a rate which was sub- 
stantially less even than Id. per mile. A finer illustration of cheap 
supply creating abundant demand could scarcely be 
rn^n^nff BBt ffl , i™3gi^<^* Th® question which now concerns rail-* 
way managers is not whether it pa)^ to carry third- 
class passengers in all their trains, but whether it pays to carry first 
and second-class passengers, and, from the point of view of the 
managers at any rate, the latter part of the problem seems to be con- 
clusively answered by the continuous and increasing abolition of 
second-class accommodation. ‘The question, as it concerns first 
class, arises not so much from the reduction of fares, but because of 
the comparatively small number of first-class passengers and the 
unoccupied scats in the compartments set apart for them. In 
these days when the necessity for full loads has been so 
persistently drummed into the ears of the managers it is not sur- 
prising that their attention is drawn to the excessive dead weight 
which often is hauled for each first-class passenger. Fully loaded 
first-class coaches cannot be expected to be the invariable rule, 
and it may be argued against the proposition that first-class 
accommodation does not pay, that as the third-class passengers 
pay working expenses and yield a profit the revenue that comes 
from first class is superior or additional profit. The question of 
^ loss is, of course, relative. The passenge»traffic as a whole }nelds 
I a profit, and the individual who travels fhst-class pays double the 
lusual rate, but sohietimes (on long journeys, at any rate) the 
iaccommodation, provided is so poorly occupied that the amount 
|of dead weight hauled for his convenience is excessive, with the 
wesult that, taken by himself, he is an unremunerative passeng^. 

The piecemeal, empirical development of goods and merchandise 
rates has already been referr^ to. The original idea of a railway 
* Since the war passenger fores have been raised (1920) .by 75 per cent. 
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was that it would be a specialised sort of road ^ong which traders 
would he allowed to haul \heir own vehicles, as they had done 
in the case of the existing canals, on payment of a toll. 

Ooods Bstw ^ stated that the first ordinary ^way that 
carried a wagon load of coals was so afraid of the 
disapproval of passengers that the coal was covered by a tarpaulin. 
Whether true or not, the fact remains that the companies were 
ori^ally intended to be merely the owners of the road bed and 
all other equipment for working which was thought necessary 
in those days ; and even when Parliament granted powers to 
supply trucks and to haul them by steam locomotives it was still 
tho^ht that traders would be able to acquire and use mechani- 
cal haulage side by side with that provided by the companies 
on payment of the statutory tolls. But the companies once 
having been authorised to act as carriers and to make a con- 
veyance charge as weU as the toll for the use of the railway 
it soon became demonstrated that the idea of a railway being 
merely a specialised road open to the use (on payment of toU, 
of course) of all who cared lo be their own carriers was 
impracticable. 

It now seems obvious that the haphazard methods of canal 
transport must become impossible as soon as the companies began to 
organise their undertakings on these larger lines, but 
id^Tnni^irrf problem with generations 

of practical experience to enable us to arrive at an 
opinion on such a subject. When the early regulations affecting 
railways were laid down no one had any experience of their working 
(it was all pioneer work) and further no one seems to have been 
gifted with an imagination capable of foreseeing these develop- 
ments. For example, although Parliament had specified the tolls 
to be charged to traders for the use of the road-bed it was not 
thought necessary to* fix either locomotive tolls, or conveyance 
tolls, as they were then called, because it was believed that the 
competition of outside carriers and traders wfiuld keep both within 
reasonable limits. It was not tmtil experience sjiowed this theory 
to be impracticable, until in fact the theory broke down, that 
Parliament thought it necessary to fix these new tolls. When 
this was done (in 1845) the three tolls (for use of the road for 
locomotives, haulage, and for provision of trucks) were 
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consolidated lind the total charge permuted was less than had been 
the aggregate of the three. • * 

Thus, early did •Parliament begin not merely to exercise a 
restraining iftfluence, but also to reduce charges. Without a break 
ttts policy remained continuous right down to 1912 
^wUament when the companies, having previously, under Gov- 
ernment pressure exerted to end a strike, granted 
concessions to their employes, were given compensation in an Act 
I authorising them to raise their goods rates. This was the only 
\ instance in roughly three-quarters of. a century in which the 
i restraining hand of Parliament was relaxed. ^ , 

Yet another charge, in addition to the tolls already mentioned, 
remained to be evolved. The fact that the companies became com- 
mon carriers as well as toll collectors made it neces- 
sary for them to have their own staffs to deal with 
Sancqoned. 1^6 merchandise received ; to load and to unload it , 
and to provide warehouse accommodation. Natur- 
ally they claimed to charge for th^se services, which are now known 
as “ terminals,*’ and just as natur^ly their claim was resisted by the 
traders. Parliament, however, authorised the companies to make 
terminal charges, but it also fixed the maxima which they were not 
to exceed, and it also required the “terming” to be specified 
separately from the already authorised charges. 

During all this period there had been gradually evolving a 
“ classification ” of goods. In the pre-railway days the canal com- 
panies had roughly classified minerals, merchandise, 
according to value, and had framed their tolls 
accordingly. The earliest railway tolls authorised 
by Parliament were based on the same principle. The following is 
an example afforded by the Manchester and Liverpool Railway* — 

Per Ton 

• per Mile, 

For all limestone Id. 

„ „ coal, lime, dung, ^c^mpost, manure and material for roads . l^d. 

„ „ coke, culm, charcoal, cinders, stone, sand, clay, building, 

* paving, and pitching stones, flags, bricks, tiles, and slates 2d. 

„ „ sugar, corn, %rain, flour, dyewoods, timber, staves, deals, 

lead, iron, and other metals 2id. 

„ „ cotton and other wool, hides, drugs, manufactured goods, . * 
and all other wares, merchandise, matters and things . 3d. 

The above only represents the charges authorised for the use of the 

^ Since the war other increases have become necessa^. See Chapter X. 

* W. M. Acwbrth : The Elements of Railway Economics. 
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roacj bed when the user provided *his own vehicles f n<i{ traction. 
Whfen the company acted as carriers they were authorised to charge 
as follows, the charge allowed including the above lolls* — , 

•Per Ton, 

• s. d. 

For all lime, limestone, dung, compost, manure and materials for 
roads, stone, sand, clay, building, pitching, and paving 
stones, tiles, slates, timber, staves, and deals . .80 

„ „ sugar, corn, grain, flour, dye woods, lead, iron, and other 

metals 90 

„ „ \otton and other wools, hides, drugs, groceries, and 

manufactured goods 11 0 

„ „ wines, spirits, vitriol, glass, ^and other hazardous goods . 14 0 

These fharges, apparently, were for the whole distance of the 
railway, about 30 iniles. Two things will be noticed from these 
Examples, (1) the fact that the greater the value of the articles 
which passed over the railway the greater the charge authorised, 
and (2) the limited number of things specifically mentioned. Tlie 
latter is the point of importance in the present connection. 

Very little consideration of the schedules will suggest thaf the 
time must soon come when the railway companies would require to 
supplement and elaborate this primitive classifica- 

^lassMcattoiu ^ matter of fact, this is what did 

happen as the traffic grew. The companies did not 
long act independently in this matter. In 1842 they had established 
a Clearing House for the purpose of adjusfirig claims betwceri the 
companies for services rendered to each otlief^ sucK as those that 
were bound to arise in dealing with through traffic passing over 
more than one system. And, obviously, the business of clearing 
would be very arduous in the absence of uniformity of classification. 
The Clearing House produced a new, uniform, and much enlarged, 
classification comprising 300 commodities and its work evidently 
was continuous, for the following figures are given ® as to the number 
of commodities included at the dates mentioned : 1852, 700 ; 
1864, 1,300 ; 1889, 2,50(/. As usual with most of the doings of 
the railway companies, the making of this classification was brought 
within the purview of parliamentary authority, and in the end 
(1865) a Royal Commission recommended that the Clearing House 
classification should be approved and imposed on the companies 
in all subsequent railway Acts. 

■ * Acworth. 

* Railways and Their Rates / £. A. Pratt. * 
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The Clewing Qouse classification, however, does not deal directly 
with the rates to be charged. It does*not say that commodities B, 

, or C, shall be charged so much per ton. It merely 
commodities into various classes and 
*, leaves the rate per ton to the companies themselves, 
in conformity with their parliamentary powers, of course. It will, 
therefore, be imagined that although the classification introduced 
a large measure of uniformity and went a long way towards simpli- 
fying charges, there still remained great confusion. Mr.^att, 
quoting from the House of Commons Select Committee of 1882, 
says : " There were 900 Acts [of Parliament] dealing with charging 
powers and in some cases reference must be had to more than fifty 
Acts [of Parliament] to determine-the various rates the-companj» 
is authorised to charge.” The explanation of this multiplicity of 
Acts of Parliament is to be found, of course, in the number of small 
railway companies originally sanctioned. The great trunk lines 
with their many branches, as we know them to-day, are the result 
of the amalgamation of a multitude of small companies formed, 
and authorised, each by special Acts of Parliament, to work small 
sections of these trunk lines. For it must be remembered that in 
its inception the English railway system was miserably parochial ‘ 
in its scope ; its founders (except George Stephenson) were men of 
limited vision and imagination, as were their predecessors who 
gave* us our canals. At any rate, so it seems to-day when one 
contemplates the immense s 3 rstems that have been built up out of 
the -disconnected fragments for which they were responsible. 
Perhaps this criticism may seem a little harsh, and to deny them 
the credit for what, in their day, when the railway was an untried 
thing, must necessarily have been regarded as unusual enterprise. 
Allowance has to be made for the fact that to think in millions is 
now much more common than it then was to think in hundreds of 
thousands. No doubt they did their best, but circumstances soon 
proved it to be a limited, confused " best.” 

, 9 b 5 SJSdtx.Jtnd cW led to the appoint- 

ment of the Select Committee already mentioned, and from that to 
, ^ RailTOy an^^^taOca f fe- ^ o ^ I fifi P . This 
u Acfreqmir^ every railway company to "submit to 

the 3oard of Trade a revised clasdfication of mer- 
chandise traffic and a revi^ schedule of maximum rates and 
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charges applicable thereto . ahd *' fully stat^ id su|;li classifi- 
cation and^hedule the natur^ and amounts of all terhunal charges 
proposed to be authorised in respect of each class 9 ! traffic and the 
circumstances under which such terminal charges are pr 9 posed to 
be made.” It was further enacted that " in the determination of 
the terminal charges of any railway company regard shall be had 
only to the expenditure reasonably necessary to provide the 
accommodation in respect of which such charges are made irre- 
spective of the outlay which may have been actually incurred bjlj 
the railway company in providing that accommodation." 

The Act required the revis^ classification and schedules to be 
submit\ed to the Board of Trade within six months of its passing, and 
1 then the Board of Trade was to consider them and 

objections as might be lodged against them. 

The next stage imposed was one of negotiation 
between the companies and the objectors. Failing agreement the 
Board of Trade was given power to fix both classifications and 
schedules. The task imposed on the Board proved to be immense. 
Thousands of objections were raided to the classifications and 
schedules submittM by the companies, and it became necessary 
to appoint Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Sir Courtenay Boyle to 
enquire into them. How great was the task of enquiry and revision 
may be seen from the fact that the schedules, etc., were lodged in 
February, 1889, and it was not until 1892 that the task was tom- 
pleted by the passing of the confirmatory Acts of Parliament. 
There were no fewer than thirty-five of these Rates and Charges 
Order Confirmation Acts, as they were called, passed in 1891 and 
1892. The classification adopted was that of the Railway Clearing 
House, and it was divided into six sections, as follows : ( 1 ) goods 
and minerals ; (2) animals ; (3) carriages ; (4) exceptional articles ; 
(5) perishable articles carried by passenger train ; ( 6 ) small parcels 
carried by merchandise ttrain. Class 1, goods and minerals, was 
subdivided into A, B and C. The Act also insisted on the division 
of all rates into two parts — (1) conveyance efiaitgeS'; (2) terminal 
charges. But, perhaps, most important of all, it introduced what 
has come to be known as the " tapering rate.” The original Acts 
of most of the companies permitted a charge of so much per mile 
for any distance beyond 6 miles. The 1891-92 Acts imposed a 
rate for the first 20 miles, a smaller rate for the next 30 miles,*a 
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still sma'iler late for the next 50 miles, and an even smaller rate for 
the remainder of the journey. Tte result, of course^ is that* the 
greater the distance carried the smaller the average rate per mile 
for ‘the whole distance. The following are examples of the 
schedules, as finally approved, for terminals and conveyance. 


MAXIMUM TERMINALS. 


Class. 

Station 
Terminal 
at each end. 


Service Terminals. 

# 

Loading. 

Unloading. 

Covering. 

Uncovering. 


Pet Ton. 

Per Ton. 

Pei^ Ton. 

Per Ton. 

Per Ton. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

i. d. 

A. 

3 

— 

— 

— 


JD. 

C. 

o 

1 0 

3 

3 

1 

1 * 

1. 

1 6 

5 

5 

1.50 

1.50 

2. 

1 6 

8 

8 

2 

2 

3. 

1 6 

1 0 

1 0 

2 

2 

4. 

1 6 

1 4 

1 4 

3 

3 

5. . 

1 6 

1 8 

1 8 

4 

4 


MAXIMUM RATES FOR CONVEYANCE. 


Class. 

For the next 
20 miles or 
part thereof. 

For the first 

30 miles or 
part thereof. 

For the next 
50 miles or 
part thereof. 

For the 
remainder 
of the distance. 


Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Per Ton 

Per Ton 

• 

per Mile. 

per Mile. 

per Mile. 

per Mile. 

A. 

0-95d. 

0-85d. 

0'5d. 

0-4d. 

B. 

l*25d. 

1-Od. 

0-8d. 

0-5d. 

C. 

l-8d. ! 

l-5d. i 

l*2d. 

07d. 

1. 

2‘2d. j 

l-85d. i 

l-4d. 

l*0d. 

2. 

2-65d. 1 

2-3d. 

l-8d. 

l*5d. 

3. 

3-ld. 1 

2-65d. 

20d. 

l-8d. 

4. 

3*6d. i 

3-15d. i 

2-5d. 

2-2d. 

5. 

4-3d. 

3-70d. 1 

1 

3-25d. 

2-5d. 


It will be seen that the classes differ frgm those previously given. 
The table gives the present lettering and numbering and the articles 
comprised in the olasses include the following — 

Class A.— Ammoniacal liquor, basic slag (unground), carbonate 

Present Classes (waste for manure), chalk (rough for 

agricultural purposes), coal, clay in bulk, co^Har or 
gas tar, iron ore in bulk, manure, stone and undressed material for 
Impair of roads. 




Ill 


j, bars, 

Jjillets, blooms and ingots^of steel, cement, diina c4ay, concrete 
slabs, distillers' or brewers' grains, drain pipes (common agri- 
cultural), ferro manganese, firebricks, granite, ’gravel, scrap iron, 
lime in bulk, rock salt, slate slabs (rough), sulphate of ;^otash, tiles. 

Class C. — ^Acetate of lime, antimony ore, bean sticks, bitumen, 
bone ash, copper ore, drain pipes (glazed), grain (such as wheat and 
barley), hay and straw, iron and steel (finished), oil cake, pig-lead, 
paper or wood pulp, wire ropes (old), spelter (ingots or plates), 
sulphur or brimstone, timber, vegetables, zinc (ingots or 
plates). 

Class 1. — ^Apples, ale and porter, axe handles, axles and wheels, 
beds and cylinders of steam, gas and oil engines, blistered steel 
bolt and nut machines, borax, brattice cloth, broom handles, pit 
cages, candles and tapers, castings (light iron and steel), copper 
regulus, cotton (raw in press-packed bales), earthenware (not 
packed, S. to S.), fish (dried or cured), hydraulic machinery, malle- 
able iron castings, paper, sheet lead and spelter, tinplates, wheels 
(iron or steel), yellow metal plates 5ind sheathing. 

Class 2. — ^Antifriction metals, brass axle-boxes, buckets and 
pails (iron), cheese, coal-cutting machines, coffee, copper, digging 
forks, electric accumulators, electric cable, files and rasps, flocks, 
gas engines, moulding machines, piston rods, and packing, preserved 
meat, shoddy, tin (blocks, cakes or ingots), wool (raw). • 

Class 3. — ^Aluminium bars, ingots, plates, rods and sheets, bicycle- 
fittings, boots and shoes, calicoes, cutlery, drapery (heavy), eggs, 
electric meters, fruit (ripe, not hothouse), German silver wire, 
groceries (mixed), guns (quick-firing and machine), hardware, india- 
rubber, lead pencils, merinos, morticing machines, motor bicycle 
engines, nickel, printers' ink, saddlery or harness, shirts, silk waste, 
silver ore, spirits (in casks or cases), typesetting machines. 

Class 4. — ^Albumen, animals (live in packages), art tiles, 
asparagus, basket trunks, bells (large), billiard cues, carriage 
bodies, cigarettes, cobalt, copper boilers ai\d cylinders, drapery 
(light), electric lamps, fancy goods, fresh fish, furniture (in vans), 
guns, lace, marble (carved decorative), meat (fresh), needle-wire, 
plated goods, skins (fine), spirits (in hampers, jars, or bottles), 
telephone apparatus, zinc tubes. * 

Class 5.— Amber, artificial flowers, bicycles, billiard tables, Tjixd 
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Class B. — ^Alabaster stone in. lumps, asphaltC; 
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cages, calc^lafing machines, chloride of gold, clocks, fruit 
(hot-house), gold-leaf, hats (straw), incandescent mantles, miirore, 
musical instruments, muslins, pianos, quicksilver, silk, watch glasses, 
wax hhads^ figures and flowers, woodwork (carved decorative). 

It might be in^agined that the years of hard work given to the 
subject by Parliament and the Board of Trade would evolve some- 
thing that was finally satisfactory, producing 
State^d ^Affaln. uniformity, and simplicity as far as that was prac- 
ticable, and removing all cause of complaint. €uch 
an expectation, if, in fact, it ever existed, was destined to complete 
and speedy disappointment. The new schedules, of course, mean" 
the framing of new rates. Every station dealing with goods irraffic 
has a rate book in which Parliament requires to be entered every 
rate between that station and all other stations to which it forwards 
goods and merchandise. There are thousands of such stations and, 
it has been stated, millions of such rates. Thus an immense 
burden of work was thrown on the companies, whose business it 
at once became to examine all their rate books and rates to see 
that they were in conformity with the new obligations and restric- 
tions imposed on them. Rough estimates were made that the 
reductions would amount to an annual sum of £500,000 sterling, 
but the cutting-down process was not general. Specific rates were 
mentioned on which the decrease ranged from 10 to 20 pa' cent. 
The gf cat point was that for the future increases in rates could not 
be made. Whether the altered rates were few or many, however, 
the companies deemed it necessary to withdraw all their rate books 
and construct fresh ones. Possibly this would not have mattered 
very seriously had there been nothing but the class rates to consider. 
The new classifications and schedules being available the only 
other piece of necessary knowledge was the distance of any particular 
place to which it was desired to consign goods. Given these three 
requirements the rates could have been worljed out as necessity arose 
and the new rate books gradually written up ; and consignors 
would have beoii abief easily to satisfy themselves as to the accuracy 
of the charges. All this, of course, presupposes that the consign- 
ments would complete their journeys on the lines of the company 
to which they were originally handed. Where they passed from 
the company’s line to that of another company some complication 
wauld have been introduced, because the whole of the schedules 
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of charges were not identical, there being some varia^on between 
l^ose of^the different companies. Moreover, tliere were in some 
cases special sections of line, such as that through the Severn 
tunnel, where exceptional charges were permitted by Parliament 
either in the shape of higher mileage rates or of ^hat may be called 
" bonus mileage." For example, the Severn tunnel is reckoned as 
12 miles long ; and for some traffic the Forth bridge is counted as 
23 miles and 14 miles for other. In consideration of the extraJ 
cost*of these works Parliament has permitted an extra charge to' 
be levied on all merchandise using them. 

There was, however, a Serious complication in the shape of 
" exceptional rates." These rates are reductions from the class 
rates and are granted for a variety of reasons. One 
of the most important of these is volume of traffic. 
Where particular goods are frequently passing be- 
tween two points in large quantity and may be depended upon to 
maintain a constant flow of traffic sufficient to afford good truck, or 
perhaps train, loads, when the goods are not easily liable to damage, 
or when there is keen competition^ the companies concerned reduce 
their class rates. It is stated that at the present time (1914) 
about three-fourths of the goods and merchandise traffic of the 
country are carried at these " exceptional," or reduced rates. 

The time allowed the companies to revise their rates was so short 
that it was not possible in all cases to deal completely with even the 
class rates, and to a very considerable extent the " exceptional " 
rates were untouched when the time came for the new charges to 
be put into operation. As a consequence, a considerable volume 
of traffic that had formerly been dealt with at "exceptional" 
rates was charged at the higher class rates. Tlie immediate result 
was an extremely violent storm of protest throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The charges were none of them above 
the legal maxima alloyed by Parliament after so many years of 
laborious investigation and intricate work, but the futility of all 
this labour was at once apparent. Tradersp fcf«sed^ ^o pay their 
accounts and made vehement demands for further parliamentary ‘ 
interference. A House of Commons committee was appointed 
and reported that : " they failed to see that any increase was 
justified, that the action of the companies had unreasonably 
disturbed the trade of the country, and that it ought to be placed 

8-(1327a) • 
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out of their potver to act in a similar manner in future/*^ The 
committee also expressed the opinion thft Parliament did no^ leave ^ 
margin between the old rates and the statutory maxima for the 
companies ^o take immediate advantage of it, but only to provide 
for certain contingencies such as a rise in prices or wages. 

The result was the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1894, the first 
section of which enacted that : " Where a railway company have, 
either alone or jointly with any other railway com- 
Canal%afflc companies, since the last day of December, 

Act, 1894. directly or indirectly increased, or hereafter 

> increase . . . any rate* or charge, then if a com- 

iv plaint is made that the rate or charge is unreasonable it shall life on 
Hhe company to prove that the increase . . . is reasonable, and for 
that purpose it shall not be sufficient to prove that the rate or charge 
is within any limit fixed by an Act of Parliament or by any Pro- 
I visional Order confirmed by the Act of Parliament.'* The Act 
:.also imjwsed on the companies the obligation to keep at their head 
offices, and open for inspection, a rate book showing the rates in 
force on 31st Dec., 1892 ; and 'it gave the Railway and Canal 
Commissioners power to make an order which virtually amounted 
to an authorisation to the complainant to withhold from his pay- 
ments to the company concerned the amount of the increase about 
which he complained. 

The effect of this Act was, of course, really to set up new and 
reduced maxima, because the companies were so bound down by it 
that naturally they were chary of increasing rates 
which might have to be defended under the strin- 
gent provisions of what may quite fairly be called an 
antagonistic Act of Parliament. In the future increased profit 
balances could only come from greater economy of working rather 
than from increased charges. The restriction, which will be regarded 
as perfectly justified or otherwise according to the point of view of 
the critic, had two direct effects. It forced the companies to seek 
their economies by joirtt^action in one or two ditections which proved, 
as they were bound to do, most unpopular. And it forced them 
to be exceptionally careful of the reductions they made in existing 
authorised rates because of the extreme difficulty which would occur 
in restoring them to their former level should experience of their 
^ Elements of Railway Economics, by W. M. Acworth. 
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Working prove them to hav^been based on mistaken calculations 
of assumptions, and therefore unprofitable. The economies which 
caused so much antipathy were based on such things as th^ joint 
dealing with claims. In the past a very lax system of* adjusting 
claims had prevailed. Consignors or consignees whose goods were 
damaged in transit claimed compensation and backed up their 
claims by a threat to transfer their traffic to a rival company unless 
the claims were met. As a general rule the claims seem to have 
been met ; and the companies alleged that often they were badly 
victimised. In the end some.of them, particularly the London and 
Nortl\ Western, Great Western, and Midland, whose interests 
clash very considerably, especially in the Midland counties, came 
•to an understanding that they would more rigidly enforce their 
rights in connection with “ owner's risk " rates. 

" Owner's Risk " rates apply principally to things roughly 
described as undamageable. They are not really incapable of being 
damaged, but they are such that given reasonably 
fair handling they^are most unlikely to be injured 
during transit. The companies accordingly quote 
a reduced rate in consideration of the trader agreeing to relieve 
* them from such liability for damage as there may be. These 
reduced rates were largely used for some goods such as the various 
products of iron and steel, and, strange as it may seem, the.com- 
panies appear not to have interpreted the " owner's risk " pro- 
vision very stringently. Often in the stress of competition they 
acknowledged and paid claims where only " owner's risk " rates 
had been paid which, later, they came to denounce as preposterous 
impositions. Eventually the three companies came together on 
this question and simultaneously notified traders that in future 
traffic would not be accepted at owner's risk rates unless the con- 
signor either signed a general agreement relieving the companies 
from all claims for loss, dlmage, misdelivery or delay, or failing this 
used the companies' own printed consignmegt, q^tes embodying 
this clause in the terms on which the consignment was accepted. 
This new policy was strenuously resisted by the traders ; by those 
who may be described as reasonably minded and those who were 
otherwise, because a clause in the agreement and on the consigji- 
ment note was regarded as too stringent. If required wilful mis- 
conduct to be proved before the companies held themselves liable 
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for damage, *and it was rightly pointed out in reply that such proof 
was impossible unless the trader was able to follow the consig^* 
ment throughout ets journey ; and that, of course, was out of the 
question. • 

Other matters ift which economies (or perhaps increased earnings is 
the better description) were sought were demurrage and warehouse 
charges. The companies came to the conclusion 

and *Wu^iiie directions they had been unneces- 

Chargea. sarily lax, so the time allowed for the detentfbn of 
trucks, or the free warehousing of goods, was 
reduced and the charges imposed for exceeding these free limits were 
more strictly enforced. To some business men these alterations were 
serious, especially in the case of free warehousing. Many merchants, • 
such as those dealing with copper, and iron and steel, have no 
warehouses of their own. They use the railway warehouses and 
conduct their business from comparatively small offices situated 
in the' centre of a large town. To provide warehouses in those 
central situations would be an expensive matter, to move their 
offices from the centre to an 'outlying district where sufficient 
warehouse accommodation would be obtainable at a much cheaper 
rate would be inconvenient. Naturally they protested against 
a charge which would increase their working expenses. Equally 
naturally the companies felt that they were entitled to make 
better and more remunerative use of the warehouses and rolling 
stock which they have provided. 

A third way in which it was sought to improve profits was by 
PooUu means of joint working agreements to "pool” 
CompstItiTe competitive traffic. Under these arrangements it 
was sought to make economies by avoiding 
duplication of services. 

In none of these directions, however, was the effort rewarded with 
any appreciable success, and it was not until 1913 that the companies 
got rid of the old 1894 restriction which prevented 
InerMsIiig " them from raising their rates and fares. Relaxa- 
tion came, in the end, as a quid pro quo. The 
strike of railway men in 1911 will be remembered. In the settle- 
ment negotiations the representatives of the Government proihised 
(in’ return f of concessions made by the companies at their request, 
vpfiich would entail an increase in the cost of working) that the 
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c^ompanies should be given fjeeddm to recoup themsehles by means 
increased charges. A special Act of Parliament was jessed, 
and in 1913 there was a general increase of about 4 per <;ent. in 
all goods and merchandise rates and an increase i» passenger 
fares (particularly excursion fares) and in the season, or contract, 
ticket rates. 

[Further increases have been permitted in 1920. See Chapter X.] 



' ' CHAPTER 'iV . '* 

M 

• THEORIES AS TO THE BASIS OF RAILWAY RATES 

« 

So far we have bten dealing with the gradual evolution of railway 
rates. It is now necessary to examine the purely economic 
side of the subject : to discuss the principles on which railway 
managers act when framing their rates and the 
B^M^roFranwd. public opinion as to how they should 
act. For it has to be admitted at the outset that 
there is no subject on which public opinion is so generally, or 
so unanimously, opposed to the conditions that prevail. A large 
majority of the business men who have anything at all to do with 
railway consignments is dissatisfied with, and keenly critical of, 
the principle which underlies the system of railway rates. The 
complaints generally made are that charges are excessive ; that 
their bUsis is theoretically unsound ; that their effect results in an 
unjust discrimination against different kinds of goods and mer- 
chandise, against individuals and districts, and against home as 
compared with foreign imported produce. The complaints are 
all old ; they have been discussed time after time ; they have 
formed the subject of enquiry by several parliamentary committees ; 
but they persist, and must be dealt with again in detail. 

One* of the most common criticisms is that rates are unjust 
because they are not based strictly on cost of seiadpe. seems to 
the superficial observer so simple to ascertain what 
Costo^oT ^rylce actual cost of service. In business, cost of 

production is regarded as the first essential fact for 
a manufacturer to know. Without such knowledge there is the 
inevitable danger of unprofitable production and ultimate bank- 
ruptcy for the man who neglects it. And so the business man 
takes good care to get out an average which will represent with 
sufficient practioal accuracy what it costs him to produce a particu- 
lar article. •4Ie'^ also gets out an average which represents the cost 
of marketing his products and the various dead expenses " 
inseparable from his business. With these two facts before him 
he is Supposed to be able to fix his selling price on a basis which 
will* not only cover his costs of production and dead expenses but 
als6 give him a reasonable profit as a reward for his industry and 
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^the capital he employs. Whether, however, fill c/bsting " pro- 
•qeeds in this simple manner is another questiorf. In the actual 
affairs of business symmetrically balanced theories such ^s these 
often have to give way to the exigencies of compelling circum- 
stances. Instead of starting from the bottom and saying direct 
production costs me so much, dead expenses amount to so much, 
and my profit should be so much, therefore my selling price must 
cover all these things, he has to start with the knowledge that the 
market price for a particular commodity is already fixed for him 
and that being so he must make the other components of the selling 
price fit into the figure which he knows he cannot exceed. He may 
have a great admiration for his theory, but if he adheres to it and 
ignores stubborn facts his efforts are liable to failure. Tlie sym- 
metrical theory of costs first and selling price after is therefore 
not of quite such universal application as might at first seem 
certain. But in any event the manufacturer can always obtain 
a sufficiently good average cost figure for all practical purposes. 

It is not so with the railway manager. He is dealing with a 
complex organisation not solely* engaged in carrying goods traffic. 

Before Parliament permits him to use his railway 
Reqniro^n£ passenger traffic, at any^rate), he must have a 

system conforming to certain requirements as to 
which he must satisfy the Board of Trade — ^the body to which Parlia- 
ment has delegated the duty of supervision.^ The road bbd must! 
attain a certain standard ; so must the station and siding accommo- » 
dation ; so must the signalling arrangements ; so must the rolling 
stock. Parliament, in the interest of public safety, even interferes 
with the number of hours worked by the employes whose labour he , 
controls. The bulk of what constitutes a railway system has been 
provided for the use of both passenger and goods traffic indiscrimin-a 
ately, and it is so used. Who, then, is to disentangle the complica-1 
tions and say that the cost of moving a particular commodity a 
certain distance amounts to a particular figure ? « 

This cannot be done from the expenditure as tabulated^ 

in the Board of Trade Bluebook. Maintenance of 
works, which it has been seen from the 
* * * rearranged table already given amounts tb nearly 

£12,000,000 out of a total of £76,750,000, cannot possibly be 

^ The Ministxy of Transport has beex^ substituted for the Board of IVade. 
See Chapter XI. 
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accurately diVided between goods and passenger traffic. The cost of 
passenger station maintenance, of course, could easily be separated,' 
but how is the expenditure on permanent way, signalling apparatus 
and similar*arrangements to be apportioned ? It might be divided 
on a proportionate basis according to the relative receipts from 
passenger and goods traffic, but that would be a very rough approxi- 
mation and might not necessarily bear any sort of relationship to the 
actual cost attributable to each source of revenue ; and also, it 
has to be remembered, if goods alone were being dealt with, if the 
railway did not carry passengers, the “ yvay and works " would not 
need to be kept in nearly as perfect a condition as they are whae a 
mixed service prevails. 

Maintenance of rolling stock (£12,000,000) should be apportioned 
without much difficulty, but this could hardly be the case with the 
amount put down as traffic expenses (£41,000,000) or general 
charges 1,500,000). We therefore get roughly £63,000,000 out 
of a total of £76,750,000 of expenditure, which would be extremely 
difficult to divide between the two sources of revenue — goods and 
passenger. Scarcely anything is Impossible in modern accounting 
if the book-keeping groundwork is sufficiently good, but obviously 
the possibility of baling rates on “cost of service," with any 
reasonable approach to accuracy, is not only very doubtful but the 
labour entailed would be such as to make it scarcely worth while 
attempting so great a task for such problematical results. 

To get at the essential facts it would be necessary, for instance, 
to analyse the work of each signalman and platelayer ; to say that 
so many hours were spent by the one in signalling 
for goods traffic and so many hours by the other in 
repairing the permanent way so that it may be 
efficient for the use of goods and mineral trains. Both sets of men 
are engaged intermittently and indiscriminately in dealing with both 
goods and passenger traffic, thus, even though it were possible, the 
task of apportioim^ the cost of their labour between the two services 
.would be stdptjhdous. The practical railway manager regards it 
as scarcely worth the trouble, and the same conditions apply to a 
very large extent throughout the s}rstem. According to some 
expert opinion, it is even open to argument whether the expend^ure 
%n way and works and some part of that on working the traffic could 
not *be altogether ignored where goods and mineral traffic are 
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concerned. Solid substantial^penmnent way and elaboiale signal- 
lirfg arrangements are the requirements of passenger*traffic, not of 
goods, and the railway manager would not be excessively unreason- 
able if he argued that these things were required in so l)erfect a 
condition for passengers only and therefore he was Entitled to ignore 
their cost as far as goods arc concerned. If his railway carried no 
goods he would still be required to maintain the whole of the 
permaif lent way in its perfect condition, though as the wear and tear 
would be smaller the expense would be correspondingly diminished. 
But, on the other hand, if his line carried no passengers the expenses 
under both headings would be enormously reduced. Goods and 
mineral traffic could be worked under much more primitive 
^conditions than those required for passenger traffic. 

If, however, the zealous manager insisted on getting out cost 
figures the result obtained would be to a large extent an unrepresen- 
tative arithmetical average having no real vital 
application to the actually existing railway. * Costs 
necessarily differ with various sections of the line. 
Gradients vary, and therefore it costs more in actual haulage ex- 
penses on some sections of the line than on others. For the same 
* reason cost of construction varies in the different sections and so the 
allowance for interest on capital must correspondingly vary, and if 
exact costing is to be obtained then a general average for the whole 
system would be quite hopelessly inaccurate in such cases. Another 
factor which would prove inconvenient in the settlement of such 
a problem is the variation in the volume of traffic. On main lines 
where the volume of traffic is largest the cost of service would be 
spread over a large number of units and the average would be small. 
On unimportant branch lines with a smaller volume of traffic the 
average per unit would possibly be larger ; at any rate, it is doubtful 
if it would at all correspond with the cost per unit on the main 
lines. It is quite probible, therefore, the cost of service charges, 
if strictly and mathematically carried out,^woffid lead to even 
greater inequalities than there now are and would^Canse an even 
bigger outcry than is sometimes heard under present conditions. 
It wqjild penalise some districts and would put manufacturers 
carrying on operations in them out of some of the market's now 
open to them. It would inevitably mean that goods of low value 
could not be carried for any distanoe ; they would be driven ‘off 
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the railways* and put out of Inarkets. And even average costs 
would do it fn some cases. t t 

It ^ must not fee assumed that the inference is that cost can be 
entirely ignored; that, of course, is absurd. The point is that the 
►railway manager cannot afford to apply the cost of 

the^^ 08 t*o?Servic i principle strictly and logically or he would 

Principle, j traffic that now brings him something, at any 
J rate. He has a lot of dead charges that must go on. 
If he is to run a railway at all they are bound to be incurreef and it 
will pay him to get traffic so as to spread these costs over a large 
number of units and bring down the average. One of the most 
important things that should be constantly before his mind is to keep 
his system as fully occupied as its physical limits will permit. The* 
system must either be well maintained or abandoned, and if he is 
to maintain it, it will pay him best to use it to the fullest possible 
extent. 

Mr.*W. M. Acworth, who, as a railway director, may be assumed 
to have close inside knowledge of the subject, and who was a member 
of the Board of Trade Departmental Committee on 
uiii BaUwa^ Railway Accounts and Statistical Returns, has gone 
Economies, ^ aspect of the subject in some detail in his * 
book, Elements of Railway Economics, Dealing 
with the headings of expenditure in the Board of Trade Returns the 
points he makes are : (1) General charges have slight connection 
with the amount of work done ; (2) about three-fifths of the cost 
of maintenance of way and works is independent of the traffic 
passing over the lines ; (3) much of the expenditure on main- 
tenance of rolling stock is due not to the stock being worn out but 
to its becoming out of date, and therefore rolling stock which would 
otherwise be unemployed can be profitably employed if the receipts 
cover maintenance proper, though not replacement ; (4) a consider- 
able part of the traffic expenses is non-apportionable. His con- 
elusions, therefore, are (1) the great bulk of the traffic expenses 
I cannot be alksCaT'ed ) “ no one knows or can know, what the cost 
; of carriage is " ; (2) expenses increase as traffic increases but not 
in direct proportion. 

Briefly summarised, the points against the strict application of 
changes based on the cost of service are ; (1) From the point of view 
of the trader it would not work ; it would place an insupportable 
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burden on some individuals and s6me kinds of traffic^nd i^^ould force 
tiaffic oif the railways ; (2) From the point of view of the railway 
managers it would be {a) too conjplex to be oJ)tained 
C<w?*o?™rvlce sufficient detail to be of real value ; (6) and if it 
Prineiple. could be obtained it would ignore the equally im- 
portant principle that, as there is so large an expen- 
diture that cannot be avoided if the railway is to exist and be worked 
at all, it will pay to deal with the traffic from a commercial rather 
than'a scientific point of view and so increase the volume of traffic 
that dead and unavoidable expenses per unit will be reduced to the 
smallest possible average ; (3) Under this latter system some traffic 
may appear to be overcharged in comparison with other, but in 
reality it is being carried at a smaller rate than would be the case 
if the low value traffic were driven from the railway by being calledj 
upon to bear an arithmetically exact share of costs equal to thatj 
which the higher value traffic could bear without appreciable! 
difference or without its effect being felt. 

Another system that has its advocates is that of equal mileage 
rates. It is argued that the chargfi for conveying one ton of goods or 
merchandise one mile, or a number of miles, should 
equal whatever the direction in which the traffic 
moves. To a very large extent this is what happens 
theoretically. It will be recalled that the schedule of charges set out 
above is based strictly on mileage, but the schedule in no sdise im- 
poses equal mileage rates. The charge per mile differs with each 
class of traffic, and, in addition, it diminishes as distance increases. 
Probably these departures from strict equality of mileage rates 
would escape criticism, assuming the critic to be well informed ; but 
the multiplicity of " exceptional rates," to which reference has 
already been made, introduces complications, and to these must 
really be attributed the demand sometimes made for equal mileage 
rates. In this aspect the subject really becomes one of differential 
rates, and would perhaps best be dealt with under that heading. 
For the sake of comprehensiveness in the discuSSoj^^of the various 
theories it must briefly be dealt with here. Exceptional rates, it 
must be remembered, have largely superseded the statutory rates. 
Railway managers have worked on the principle that wherever 
traffic could be obtained in sufficient volume to justify it,' the 
statutory charges should be reduced. Repeatedly traders have} 
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pointed out thk a, market for thek* go^s exists in a particular place 
but they caniiot compete there because other manufacturers are 
neareii and their oost of transport is consequently lower. Enquiry 
has showi^that a sufficient volume of paying traffic could be secured 
to justify the creation of an exceptional rate low enough to admit 
the distant manufacturer to the desired market, and the rate 
has been granted. Or it may be that the question competition 
has not been mentioned or considered at all. Traders in a particular 
district have asked the railway companies for reduced rates Solely 
on account of the volume and regularity of the traffic ; and in this 
connection it must be remembered that goods managers are con- 
stantly preaching the advantages to be derived from large and 
constant volume of traffic in enabling them to load their trains < 
economically and reduce costs. Repeatedly they have endeavoured 
to induce agriculturists to combine their consignments, so that 
loads might be larger, and the inducements offered have been 
appreciable reductions in rates. It seems a business-like procedure 
that they should do so, and from this point of view doubtless no 
one would condemn it. But it*is precisely these reductions that 
have led to the complaints of the inequality of mileage rates charged. 

Exceptional rates have brought on to the railways a large volume 
of traffic that otherwise could not exist, and have widened the area 
of trade. If the strict mileage rate, increasing 
***Ratw”** arithmetically with each mile travelled, were the 
rule much traffic would at once be destroyed, or at 
most would be carried but a limited distance. Long journeys would 
only be possible for valuable goods which could bear the weight of 
the charges ; those of smaller value could not be carried outside 
their own limited area, or, perhaps, would not be carried at all. 
Trade would thus become much more localised and centralised than 
it is ; competition, which we used to be told was the life-blood of 
commerce and industry, would be restricted, and many a producer 
would be excluded from markets now open to him solely because 
exceptional nttier than equal mileage rates prevail. 

A further suggestion that has been xnade is that rates should be 
based on * *_postal p rinciples,* * or that there should 
zones wntin wmch charges should lie the 
same.* The introduction of postal principles would 
involve one specified charge v^hatever the distance. To make it 
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possible the charge would have to«be, from the public point of view, 
sj low th%t no one would feel & grievance ; that thb n^n whose goods 
were being carried but a short distance would not feel that he was 
paying more than he ought, while the other man whose m^rcHhndise 
usually travelled far was paying less than he ough^ From the point 
of view of the railway manager the single charge would have to 
be so high that the great bulk of his traffic was remunerative, and 
this would at once squeeze out the short distance traffic. Words] 
would be inadequate to describe the storm of protest such a system 
would produce. The zone suggestion is not altogether imprac- 
ticable ; indeed, to some Extent it already exists. Stations in 
certain districts, such as some of those in the South Staffordshire 
, Black Country, arc grouped together, and from London, say, the 
rate to each of them is the same, irrespective of the slight difference 
in distance. The Metropolitan area and some of the ports also 
constitute these zones. But to apply the principle completely to 
the whole country would cause difficulties similar to those ^ilready 
mentioned in connection with the postal principles suggestion. 
The man whose traffic did not go ihe full length of the zone mileage 
would feel that he was being unfairly treated in comparison with 
his competitor (or even a manufacturer in an entirely different 
and non-competing industry) whose traffic consistently travelled 
to the full extent of the zone. It would make little difference that 
the rate he paid was low and not burdensome. The mere fact 
that he was not getting all he was entitled to would inevitably 
breed a sense of grievance, or injustice. 

What, then, is the principle on which railway managers work in 
framing rates ? Concisely put, it is known as “ cag ing wha t t he 
traffic will bear.” But this must nec«s5rfly be a 
^lend 6Y fKrire'things — (1) cost of service ; (2) dis- 
tance ; and (3) value of the commodity carried. 
Usually the third qualj^y is. looked upon as the only consideration 
and consequently charging what the traffic will bear is reg^ded as 
unjust. No doubt the attention paid to this asp act qf .the problem is 
considerable, bill it is obvious that, roughly, cost and mileage cannot * 
be entirely ignored. For instance, it will have been seen, from the 
tables set out in earlier pages, that class rates invariably increase 
with distance, whatever the nature of the commodity carried. .The 
things that vary are the levels at which the charges for the different 
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classes start aifd the rate of increase in the charge as the distance 

I’ ♦ • 

increases. The starting level gets higher as the classes ascend 
from to 5 while Ijic rate per mile decreases as the mileage travelled 
grows greater. Again, it is quite obvious that the question of cost 
must be taken into consideration ; an effort must be made at 
least to prevent actual loss. The practical railway man may con- 
demn as impossible the contention that rates must uniformly and 
invariably be based on cost of service ; but it is clear that he would 
be courting financial disaster if he set out to ignore cost altogAher. 
His claim is really that, apart from the difficulties to which reference 
has already been made, difficulties that make cost of service an 
impossible basis, he must be allowed greater liberty of action than 
such a system would give him. He declines to be bound absolutely 
by either cost or mileage. He has a certain object in view— to keep 
the system well occupied, on the principle that the greater the 
turnover the lower the average of dead charges per unit of the 
thing "‘produced," which in his case is transport. It has been seen 
already that if a railway is to exist at all there is much unavoidable 
expenditure of money in providilig for traffic and in maintaining 
the service. This preliminary expenditure must be incurred 
whether the traffic obtained is much or little, and so must the 
continuing maintenance expenditure except, of course, that 
while some of it is unavoidable, whatever the volume of traffic, 
there ifmst necessarily be variations in its extent according to 
whether the volume is large or small. One of the primary 
objects, therefore, must be to get traffic and, within limits, the 
more traffic increases the less will be the cost per unit. The 
principles have been admirably summarised by Mr. W. M. 


Acworth ^ as follows — 

I. Get traffic. The more traffic carried the less it costs to carry. 
ThereJore, first and foremost get traffic. 


II. Ctoge no rate so high as to. stop, tie traffic, from going: 
subject to ^ , 


• III. That no rat e sh^l be so low as not to coyer the additional 
cost incurred by the railway in dealing with the traffic to ^icb the 
rafe . • 

It ^1 be seen from this that the phrase " what the traffic will 


Jplemenis of Railway Economics, 
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bear " is capable of negative expre^on, i.e., not to charge what the 
ti, will n<Jt bear. Sir Georgd Fiadlay, in his 

Traffic will Boar.” Working and Management of an English 

Railway, writing with the experience obtjiin^d as 
the general manager of an English railway, says— 

" The rates are governed by the nature and extent of the traffic, the 
pressure of competition either by water, by a rival route, or by other 
land carriage, but above all the companies have regard to the com- 
mercial value of the commodity and the rate it will bear so as to admit 
of its being produced and sold in a competing market with a fair margin 
of profit. The companies each do their best to meet the circumstances 
of the trade, to develop the respurces of their own particular district, 
and to encourage the competition of markets, primarily, no doubt, in 
their own interests, but nevertheless greatly to the advantage of the 
community.’* 

It is often objected that the system of charging what the traffic will 
bear is unfair. Traders want unif or mitj^^ definiteness^ aiyjjgafiy 
applicat)iIity’or]^mc5[)le They^object to an out- 

^ side authority them, or at any rate^their 

goods." It is an objection inherent in human nature. 
Antipathy to the income tax is an e;if:ample. The taxpayer objects 
to the assumption that because his income reaches a particular 
figure therefore he is able to pay a certain rate and a certain 
amount of tax on it, because no account is taken of varying circum- 
stances which give a varying value to incomes, even when the 
nominal gross amounts may be the same. It is so in business, the 
objection being in this case that the market value of a commodity 
is not necessarily the measure of its value from the point of view 
of profit, and that as with incomes this value will vary with com- 
modities of equal market price. On the other hand, selling value 
is the only available guide, rough and ready though it may be. 

But whatever arguments may be used against charging what the 
traffic will bear, the fact remains that it is the system that has 
received j)arliamentary sanction in the shape of 
general classification, which, from beginning to 
end, is nothing else but a huge .^tempt to frame 
rates on the “ what the traffic will bear principle. Classification 
is not a new thing. Parliament and the people interested proceeded 
on suih lines from the earliest canal days. The canal tolls jvere 
graded according to the nature of the thing carried. So were t^e 
earliest railway classifications, which were modelled yery closely on 
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those of the canals. If the presept-day classification is examined, its 
whole aim will bfe found still to be ib grade the rates according* to 
value. There are some departures from this idea. The way things 
are pacl^d when handed to the companies makes a difference. It 
will be found thgit an article pack^ed so as to secure convenience of 
handling, or so as to permit it to be loaded into a truck to the best 
advantage, without waste of space may be in class I, II, or III, but 
if not so packed, and consequently a truck will not hold so great 
a weight, it is in class II, III, or IV — ^a class higher (and therefore 
subject to a higher charge) than the class in which it originally 
appears. The method of packing may not only facilitate handling 
and loading, but also reduce risk of damage, which again is a reason 
why it may appear in a lower rated class than otherwise. Stilly 
the fact remains that the main object of the classification is to dis- 
criminate between commodities according to their value. And 
therefore, as Parliament has approved the Clearing House classi- 
fication, Parliament has also approved the principle of charging 
what the traffic will bear. 

The principle has general world-wide application in regard not only 
to railways but to shipping. In connection with shipping it is a well- 
known fact that at certain seasons, or under certain ^ 
circumstances, the shipping companies will trans- 
port pig-iron and other kinds of iron and steel 
practically, if not entirely, as ballast ; the nature of the general 
cargo carried makes a quantity of pig-iron, or some such heavy 
commodity, a most useful thing to have. As bearing on the uni- 
versality of the application of the principle to railways the following 
passage from a report of the Inter-State Commerce Commission of 
the United States may be quoted — 

“It was very early in the history of railroads perceived that, if these 
agencies of commerce were to accomplish the greatest practicable 
good, the charges for the transportation of different 

An AmmeBn articles of freight could mt be apportioned among 
such articles by reference to the cost of transporting 
them scverallv ; for this, if the apportionment of cost were possible, 
would restSet within very narrow limits the commerce in articles 
whose bulk or weight was large as compared with their value. On 
the system of apportioning the charges strictly to cost, some kinds 
of commerce, which have been useful to the country, and have , tended 
greatly to bring its different sections into more intimate business and 
social relations, could never have grown to any considerable magnitude, 
ud in some cases could not have existed at all, for the simple reason 
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that the value at the place of delivery would not equ|il the purchase 
price with the transportation jidded. ^ 

r*' The tsafific would thus be precluded, because the charge for carriage 
would be greater than it could bear. On the other hand, the rates for 
the carriage of articles, which within small bulk or Vreight concRntrate 
great value, would, on that system of making them, be abSurdly low 
when compared to the value of the articles, and perhaps not less so 
when the comparison was with the value of the services in transporting 
them. It was therefore seen not to be unjust to apportion tlie whole 
cost of service among all the articles transported upon a basis that should 
consider the relative value of the service more than the relative cost of 
carriage. Such milthod of apportionment would be best for the 
country because it would enlarge commerce and extend communication ; 
it would be best for the railroads because it would build up a large 
business ; and it would not be unjust to property owners, who would 
thus be made to pay in some proportion to the benefit received. Such 
a system of rate-making would, in principle, approximate taxation ; 

^ the value of the article carried being the most important element in 
determining what shall be paid upon it. 

'* To take each class of freight by itself and measure the reasonableness 
of charges by reference to the cost of transporting that particular class, 
though it might seem abstractedly just, would neither be practicable 
for the carriers nor consistent with the public interest. The public 
interest is best served when the rates arc so apportioned as to encourage 
the largest practicable exchange of products between different sections 
of our country and with foreign countries ; and this can only be done 
by making value an important consideration, and by placing upon theX 
higher classes of freight some share of the burden that on a relatively! 
equal apportionment, if services alone were considered, would fallj 
upon those of less value. With this method of arranging tariffs little! 
fault is found, and perhaps none at all, by persons who consider th4 
subject from the standpoint of public interest." • 

Yet another authority^ may be quoted — 

" We hear a good deal said about charging what the traffic will bear ; 
and the man who avows this principle is compared by anti-monopolists 
with the robber barons of the Middle Ages. He is 

Another View, represented as fleecing a helpless public out of all 
its hard-won earnings. In the proper meaning of 
the principle the case is just the opposite. Charging what the 
traffic will bear is a very different thing from charging what the 
traffic will not bear. It is a hard principle to apply intelligently ; 
but when it is thus applied it adjusts the burdens where they can best 
be borne, and develops a vast amount of business which could not 
otherwise exist." 

If these opinions should not be regarded as conclusive it will be 

«if X well to look at the question from the point of view 

lUastrations. - ^ i • n-v ^ ^ t>- • u 

of its actual working. The rate from Birmingham 

to London for " crude red iron ore " used to be 8s. 8d.® per ton in 

Professor Hadley : Railway Transportation^ * ^ 

9-‘(1327a) 
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4-ton loads, aiAl for gramophones47s. 6d. per ton. The 8s. 8d. rate 
was actually less than the class A rates (the lowest provided In 
the classification ^approved by Parliament), it being a special rate 
made by -the railway companies. The selling value of the ore then 
was probably nob much if any more than 15s. per ton, but at any 
rate, it was easily inside £1 per ton. Also the quantity of a ton- 
weight of ore convertible into metallic iron is appreciably less than 
a ton so that the railway is carrying something of no value in 
combination with something of limited value. It is not necessary 
to know the selling price of a ton of gramophones to be able to 
appreciate the different value of the two things carried. The rate 
for one is probably quite as heavy as that class of traffic will bear, 
but it is questionable whether the sale of a single gramophone ^ 
would be prejudiced if the rate were 57s. 6d. or even 67s. 6d. 
instead of 47s. 6d. per ton. And from the point of view of the 
carrying company there is a great difference in the value and cost 
of the services rendered, though these considerations might almost 
be ignored when discussing the principle of charging what the 
traffic will bear. The iron ore rate is merely a haulage rate and does 
not include any other services. The other rate is a " C. & D.," or 
collected and delivered, rate. Again, a railway truck will carry a , 
much greater weight of iron ore than of gramophones — five to ten 
tons of the one compared, probably, with much less than a ton of 
the other — exactly how much is not very material. Coal is another 
fine example of things of limited value carried long distances. 
Plenty of coal, for instance, is carried from the Midland counties to 
London by rail, and from South Wales to the Midlands. If coal 
were made to bear a rate composed of the actual working cost, 
an exact proportion of dead expenses, an exact percentage of 
profit, at a level charge of so much per mile, it would not get on 
to the railways at all. It is charged what it will bear. In the case 
of London, this depends upon a variety of things, the most 
important, probably, being the competition of sea-borne coal from 
the north-eastern 'counties. Midland coal, therefore, bears a rate 
which is dependent upon its competitive value in the London 
I market. It is a low rate, but it is only a haulage rate, the coal 
being loaded in trucks belonging either to merchants or to col- 
lieries, and the railway.companies do nothing in the way of collecting, 
loading or delivery. The rate for gold bullion and specie is £10 
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per ton, but, of course, it never tBavels in ton lots, b^ing dealt with 
aS parcels. The charge includes special supervision end insurance ; 
both services not required in the case of such commodities jis coal 
and iron ore. But if ample allowance is made for these things 
there is still an immense difference in the twd sets of chaiges. 
Gold therefore pays a good deal more than cost of service plus 
dead expenses plus percentage of profit, and it can afford to do so. 
Can it be imagined for one moment that the amount of the charge 
make^^the slightest difference to the quantity of gold sent by train ? 
The commodities taken for the purpose of illustration are extremes, 
of course, but they serve the more clearly to bring out the point 
that large differences in rates do not matter so long as the cem- 
► modity on which the higher rate is levied is of sufficient value to 
support the rate ; that it is charged not more than the traffic will 
bear. There are many other things closer together in value on 
which different rates are charged, nor is the reason altogether 
apparent to the superficial observer, but the explanation -is that 
the classification which settles these points of differences has 
been gradually built up as the result of actual experience in working 
traffic. It is imperfect, no doubt, as are all things devised empiri- 
cally on a basis of values which cannot be permanently stable. 
Business men, no doubt, could furnish many examples of incon- 
sistency in the classification, but on the whole it fulfils the purpose 
intended, viz. : to get a good paying rate for things of high value 
and to handle commodities of inferior grade as cheaply as possible. 
In the main, it is a very good thing for trade generally in that 
it permits a larger and freer movement than otherwise would 
be possible. If dead charges were not averaged down in this way 
there would be a still greater weight of them to fall upon things 
of high value which possibly might have to bear an even higher 
rate than they do now. 



CHAPTER V 

f •• 

ALL^fcATIONS OF DISCRIMINATION AND EXCESSIVE RATES 

I 

There is a very widespread and unchanging opinion in the minds 
of the general public that railway rates in this country are excessive 
compared with those of other commercial countries 
Bate? ]^cm?ve I companies discri]?ainate 

unfairly between different districts and sometimes 
between individuals ; and that foreign imported goods arc given 
preferential rates to the detriment of home products. 

Discrimination between need not concern us at all. ^ 

It is occasionally proved, but it is a very rare offence, prohibited 

.... by the legislature, which has rightly provided 
Discrimination. ^ -r,* • • x- u x j- 

remedies against it. Discrimination between dis- 
tricts or places when closely examined becomes very largely a 
question of equal mileage rates, or rather the absence of them. 
Traders find from experience variations in the rates charged for 
carrying the same commodity to two places at equal distance, or 
approximately so, from the point of despatch. Or the rate from two ^ 
places, again about equally distant, to a common centre is not the 
same for either place. There are at once complaints that one or 
other place is being discriminated against to its detriment. As a 
rule, the explanation is a perfectly reasonable one. In some cases 
the difference is due to water competition by sea, navigable river, 
or canal. Traders in the locality which is regarded as having a 
preference over the other may have available an alternative water 
route for their goods, and as it is generally conceded that normally 
water transport is cheaper than land transport, the railway com- 
panies find it necessary to frame their rates on a basis which will 
permit competition with the carriers by W£^er. It is not necessary 
invariably to cut below the water rates ; something extra may 
often be cl^arged the greater speed of delivery, but still the 
competing influence is there, and if traffic is to be obtained between 
places favourably situated for water transport it cannot be ignored. 
Liverpool and London and Hull and London furnish instances 
of sea competition, and the same thing applies to other ports. The 
riv^er Severn, in conjunction with the canals inland from Worcester, 
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furnishes a reason why railway sates from Bristol ^nd the South 
l^ales ports to the western Midlands should be lower than might 
otherwise be the case. The railway manager ^gues tha^ he is 
inflicting no hardship on traders elsewhere when he reduces his rates 
between places affected by any form of water competition. If his 
rates were not specially adapted to meet the prevailing circum- 
stances his line would not carry any traffic between those places, 
but the traffic would go all the same. It would be carried by 
watei'^)robably at a still lower rate than that which the railway 
charges. iThe net result would be that both parties would be 
worse off. The traders who now complain would have to meet 
competition that is keener to the precise extent of the difference 

• between the land and the water rates. The railway company 
would lose so much traffic, which, while not yielding the fullest 
possible margin of profit, is yet profitable, and, moreover, is in- 
creasing the profit on all other traffic because it is helping to 
reduce the average expense per unit of traffic by keeping the line 
more fully occupied than would be the case otherwise. 

Another form of discrimination as between rival places or districts, 
neither of which enjoys the advantage of water transport, arises 

• r competition between railways themselves. 

^ ' The idea of competition between railway companies 

is usually derided. It has to be admitted that in many 
respects there is not free competition. Even that which formerly 
existed has been enormously reduced by the modern “ pooling ” 
arrangements under which companies whose areas are the same 
have been able to effect working agreements which abolish much 
of the former competition. But notwithstanding ingenious devices 
of this nature, there must still remain the competition which 
arises from geographical causes, if from no other. Take the case 
of Bir mingham , and its surroundings, and London as an example. 
There are three ways London from this Midland ar^ — ^the 
London and North Western, the Great Western, and the Midland. 
There is not a large difference in mileage by hither of the first two 
companies ; but the Midland route is appreciably farther. Ignoring 
special rates, it may be recalled that the class rates have been 
roughly fixed by Parliament at so much per ton per mile, the rate 
diminishing as the distance increases. Upder these schedules, 
therefore, the North Western and Great Westarn class rates ne 
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fixed for thcnf by the nature of (the traffic and the distance, and 
these aie maxima rates beyond -which they cannot go. .The Mid- 
land Ivaving a grefiter mileage is able, theoretically, to charge pro- 
portionately more while still adhering to its schedules. In actual 
working, however, it would be impossible to charge up to these 
maxima powers. If the Midland company desires to get any 
Birmingliam to London traffic it must abandon its class rates and 
charge no more than the North Western and Great Western. There 
is no alternative if this traffic is desired. It has already* been 
pointed out repeatedly that one of the first principles of nil railway 
management must be “ get traffic ” ‘ so long as it will yield the 
barest margin of profit. In these circumstances, therefore, it will 
probably pay to make special rates and come into line with the , 
other companies, providing the traffic secured is of sufficient volume 
and value. As far as the Birmingham district traffic is concerned, 
no one is a penny the worse if the Midland adopts this policy. But 
out of competition such as this arise complications which are better 
explained in the abstract than the concrete. It is well, therefore, 
to drop the names of the companies and to keep in mind only the 
geographical situation. The arguhient will then apply to any 
similar set of circumstances. Assume two towns, A and B, directly , 
connected by rail and having also an indirect con- 
nection by another line. Assume also that on this 
second line there is a town C. Diagrammatically the position 
may be illustrated as below — 


c 



The company with the direct route between A and B has its 
maximum scale charge fixed by Act of Parliament and is unable to 
exceed this scale, thoygh it may reduce its rates as much below the 
scale as its' governing officials consider expedient. It has already 
been seen that whatever is the rate for the direct journey cannot be 
exceeded by the longer indirect line through C. The company 
having the connection via C finds it worth while to come down to 
the level of the rate fur the shorter direct route and does so. At 
C,*'^owever, there is no competition, so the scale rates are adhered 
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to, and the rate from A to B via Q is little if any more, perhaps less, 
tfan the^rate from C to B. *The trader at C often Regards this as 
a grievance- He argues that if merchandise can be carried the 
whole way from A to B through C at a rate wfiich wor]^s out at, 
say, 2jtd. per mile while his rate is, say, 3d. per^ile, therefore he 
is being discriminated against to the advantage of his competitors 
at A, But if the worst possible construction is put on the facts 
as they exist, is he any the worse off ? He is not being charged 
morc'^han the legal rate and the through traffic, on the principle 
laid dowlas performing a useful service. If there were not through 
traffic he would still be paying the same rate, and it is quite con- 
ceivable that by means of the through traffic the prospects of his 
obtaining a reduced rate are much greater than they would be if 
it did not exist. On the whole, therefore, the arrangement may be 
described as a purely business one, and the question of unfair 
discrimination may be dismissed as untenable. 

What has become one of the standard illustrations pf, and 
arguments in support of, this particular phase of railway policy 
is taken from Hadley's Railroad •Transportation : Its History and 
its Laws. As it deals with actual experience rather than theoretical 
argument it is worth quoting at length — 

On the coast of Delaware a few years ago there was a place which 
we shall call X, well suited for oyster-growing, but which sent very 
few qysters to market because the railway rates were 
An American so high as to leave no margin of profit. The local 
Illustration oyster-growers represented to the railroad that if the 
rates were brought down to one dollar per 100 lb. the 
business would become profitable, and the railroad could be sure of 
regular shipments at that price. The railroad men looked into the 
matter. They found that the price of oysters in the Philadelphia market 
was such that the local oystermen could pay one dollar per 100 lb. to 
the railroad and still have a fair profit left. If the road tried to charge 
more, it would so cut down the profit as to leave the men no inducement 
to enter the business. That is, these oysters would bear a rate of one 
dollar per 100 lb. and no more. Further, the railroad men found that 
if they could get every cftiy a car-load, or nearly a car-load, at this rate 
it would more than cover the expense of hauling an extra car by quick 
train back and forth every day, with the incidental expenses of interest 
and repairs. So they put the car on and were disappointed to find 
that the local oyster growers could only furnish oysters enough to fill 
the car half full. The expense to the road of running it half full was 
alnfost as great as running it full : the income was reduced one-half. 
They could not make up by raising the rates, for thwe were as^high 
as the traffic would bear. They could not increase their business much 
by lowering rates. The difficulty was not the price charged, butethe 
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capacity of the'local business. It seemed as if this special service must 
be abandoned. » * • 

" One possibility suggested itself. Some distance beyond X, tfie 
tcrmiivis of this railroad, was another oyster-growing place, Y, which 
sent the «ysters to market by another route. The supply at Y was 
very much greater than at X. The people at Y were paying one dollar 
per 100 lb. to send their oysters to market. It would hardly cost 
25 cents to send them from Y to X. If the railroad from it to Phila- 
delphia charged but 75 cents per 100 lb. on oysters which came from Y, 
it could easily fill its car full. This was what they did. They then had 
half a car-load of oysters grown at X on which they charged a dollar, 
and half a car-load from Y, on which they charged 75 cents for .^actly 
the same service. , 

" Of course, there was a grand outcry at X. Their trade was dis- 
criminated against in the worst possible way — so they said — and they 
complained to the railroad. But the railroad men fell back on the 
logic of facts. The points were as follows : (1) a whole car-load at 75 
cents would not pay expenses of handling and moving ; (2) at higher 
rates than 75 cents they could not get a whole car-load but only half 
a car-load, and half a car-load at one dollar (the highest charge the 
article would bear) would not pay expenses. Therefore, (3) on any 
uniform rate for everybody the road must lose money, and (4) they 
would either be compelled to take the oyster-car away altogether or 
else get what they could at a dollar and fill up at 75 cents. There was 
no escape from this reasoning, and the oystermen at X chose to pay the 
higher rate rather than lose the service altogether.*' 

It would be difficult to find a clearer example than this of the cause 

of what at first sight might look like most unfair discrimination. 

„ , Here is a case where the trader at the intermediate 

Remarks* , „ ^ 

point is not merely not worse off because of an 

even lower through rate than he pays, but, on the contrary, 

is distinctly benefited by the through rate against which he 

first protested as the worst possible kind of discrimination. And, 

though this aspect of the subject is not under consideration, the 

example may also be used as an illustration of the results which 

follow from charging what the traffic will bear. By following 

this latter principle a useful service is maintained whereas equal 

mileage rates or even equality of rates woujd inevitably entail the 

abandonment of the service. 

One further example may be quoted^ and this an English one — 

" By the Great Eastern Railway, which goes in an almost direct line, 
Yarmouth is 121 miles, Norwich is 114 miles, and Cromer is 138 miles 
from London. But there is another route via the Great 
Northern from King's Cross which, passing' Peter- 
lUMiranon. borough, 76 miles, and Lynn, 115 miles, turns east 
along the north coast df Norfolk and reaches Cromer in 160 miles, 

' \cworth : Elements of Railway Economics. 
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Norwich in 167 miles, Yarmouth ^ 187 miles. And tiot only is this 
latter route a great deal lon^r to Cromer and vary much longer to 
Norwich •and Yarmouth, but all along its course frohi Lynn on the 
west to Cromer on the east, it is cut by the direct ^reat Eastepi lines 
from London. The result is inevitable. Unless the Great NortJiem route 
goes out of the through business altogether, agreeing not to compete 
(probably being given a quid pro quo by the Great Esfetern elsewhere) its 
possible rates for London traffic are fixed for it. Their highest point will 
be somewhere near Cromer, based on the Great Eastern London-Cromer 
distance, and they will fall westwards towards Lynn and southwards 
towards Norwich and Yarmouth. In other words, no additional charge 
will btoiade for carrying the traffic the last fifty miles of its journey to 
YarmouN^But this applies to London only. Intermediate places on the 
Great Nortnern, say Hatfield* or Hitchin, have not the Great Eastern 
route available. They must send their traffic — ^goods, not passengers, for 
passengers can route themselves by breaking the journey at Cambridge 
— ^by the Great Northern circuitous route. For such traffic the rates, 
we may assume, will rise on a normal mileage basis, and therefore from 
Hitchin to Yarmouth, 155 miles, the rates will be considerably higher 
than if the railway company had received the traffic in London and had 
had to carry it 32 additional miles before it reached Hitchin. 

" We may assume that, if a trader at Hitchin happened to discover 
this, he will be indignant. Certainly on the face of it, he appears to 
be badly treated. But is it so in reality ? Are there any special 
circumstances entitling him to be charged less than the normal mileage 
rate ? If not, he cannot complain ; he is only charged on actual 
distance. Is the Yarmouth traffic carried at his expense ? No. 
For we have seen that, even with rates far below the average, it is yet 
more profitable to the railway to carry traffic than to lose it altogether. 
Is the Great Northern Company enabling the London trader to obtain 
an undue advantage over his competitor at Hatfield or Hitchin ? 
Again, no ! The London trader has access to the short and direct 
route. There is no reason why he should pay any more than the rates 
natural to that route. Hitchin's only route to Yarmouth is a circuitous 
one. This may be Hitchin's misfortune, but it is not the fault either 
of the London trader or of the railway company. On the whole there 
seems no reason to doubt that the railway company is enabled to carry 
traffic past Hitchin to London for considerably less than nothing." 

There we may leave the question of discrimination as between 
districts. It is a question, like most others connected with railway 
working, from which it is extremely difficult to ex- 
Poritton! elude controversial, or what may be regarded as 
partisan, methods of description and illustration ; 
but the variety of the instances given should be an answer to such 
criticisms and should be conclusive evidence that, hard as the case 
may be of the man who is in the position of the Hitchin trader, the 
real disadvantage he suffers is a gepgraphicaljone, or a fortuitous one 
arising from the circumstances under which the railways of 
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country were laid out. And this treatment is not due to any desire 
to discriminatf, or even to accidental discrimination, J)ut to Ji 
clearly defined and well established principle of railway economics. 

Compl^nts that English rates are excessive compared with those 
made by the railways of foreign countries are not usually based upon 
exactly comparable conditions. Before compari- 
Foire|[n^BatM. made it is necessary to enquire minutely 

so that it may be certain that like is being compared 
with like. Frequently it will be found that the rates coippared 
to the disadvantage of the British charges do not represen, tiiunylhing 
like the same conditions. As a role the British rates used 
in controversy include not only haulage but collection and 
delivery and other terminal services, whereas the foreign rate with 
which comparison is made includes nothing beyond the haulage. 
(An agency other than the railway company arranges for collection 
land delivery, and performs most if not all the terminal services. 
Again, jn most European countries with sufficiently elficient rail- 
ways to furnish anything in the nature of a comparison there are 
two classes of service known bs grand vitesse and petite vitesse. 
The grand vitesse about compares with the British service ; the 
petite vitesse is slower, and the rate charged is correspondingly 
lower,"^Tt^will be found that some of the comparisons made are 
between the grand vitesse of the British service and the petite vitesse 
of the continental. 

By far the most important source of international disparity, how- 
ever, arises out of the difference in origin and ownership. Most of 
the European railways are either State-owned or 
IntemtioMl State-subsidised. In France, for instance, the Gov- 
Dteparltj. ernment has provided land, constructed permanent 
way, built stations and leased all this to companies 
who have only had to lay the rails and provide the rolling stock. In 
addition the French Government has given qther financial assistance 
and has guaranteed interest. The amount contributed by the Gov- 
ernmentand local authorities hasbeenstatedatroughly£192,500,000. 
The annual charge on the State has been placed at 3^11,000,000. 
Of course the State expects to get something in return in the 
shape of taxation and facilities for the transport of mails, trclops, 
and* public servants ; while between the years 1950 and 1960 it 
wUt become the absolute owner of about 25,000 miles of railway 
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valued at roughly £650,000,000 ^erling. From the point of view 
o! the railways this has its advantages and disadvantages. Among 
the advantages may be reckoned the guarantee gf interest and the 
smaller capital outlay with its consequent superiority oi dividend 
earning power. Among the disadvantages is thq control exercised 
by the State over rates and charges. There is similar control in 
this country but not to the same extent. Here a railway manager 
cannot increase a rate without the sanction of the powers that be. 
In Fnipce rates cannot be reduced without the approval of the 
Ministe^l^ Public Works. And reductions of rates usually imply 
sacrifices on the part of the consignor : longer time for delivery 
so that trucks may be better loaded, minimum quantities must be 
paid for whether the consignment is as much as the minimum or not, 
and the liability in respect of delay or damage is reduced. The 
railway manager also has to submit to the manipulation of his rates 
so as to favour national commercial interests. And frequently 
these interests are summed up in the framing of specially low export 
rates. It will be seen from this brief summary that the essential 
conditions on which comparisons may be safely based are extremely 
different in the two countries. 

As soon as the antipathy with which they were originally regarded 
had passed away Prussia came to the conclusion that the railways 
n II would be better publicly than privately owned, but 

erman • outset the difficulty of raising the money 

stood in the way of this policy being carried out. Concessions 
were granted with a guarantee of interest, the power of State 
purchase being retained. Other German kingdoms and dukedoms 
adopted State ownership from the outset. Later Prussia built 
strategical railways for military purposes, and later still, under 
Bismarck, by purchase obtained control of all the main lines of 
North Germany whether within the boundaries of the kingdom or 
not. Military reasons»were not the only ones for this policy ; it 
also had in view the furtherance of the national fiscal policy, par- 
ticularly by means of J|ow export jates and’the 
import rates. Also £Kelr revenue-producing power has been used 
for the benefit of the State \nth the result that there have been 
complaints that the State has sacrificed the railways* to the 
Exchequer ; that the lines have been " starved " ; that traffic has 
been iiven from the railways to the waterways, and that •“it 
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would cost huhdreds of millions to brjng them up to the standard 
of American efficiency." ^ The experience of traders is summed up 
in the#sentence — • 

TradS^ engaged in export business have gained very material 
advantages by the concession to them of exceptionally low export rates, 
while traders who do an exclusively home business are worse off under 
a State than they would have been under a company regime/'* 

In Holland much financial assistance has been given by the State. 
Belgium owns practically the whole of her railways and oj^rates 
them with two objects in view : the affording of 
BaUways!”*** cheap transport generally, even though this may 
entail a burden on the taxpayers and the feeding of 
the port of Antwerp. Belgium, since 1834, has spent not far short of 
£100,000,000 on railways. Denmark has both built and subsidised 
railways. The main object having been to furnish cheap transport, 
the question of a profitable return on the capital expenditure has 
been quite secondary. 

As far as Europe is concerned, it is apparent that there can be ho 
possible comparison with the conditions which characterise British 
railways. In all the countries with which com- 
Prisons are generally made there are circumstances, 
the influence of which, on railway rates, cannot 
be estimated. Broadly stated, the effect is to subsidise the traders 
who use the railways at a greater or smaller expense to the State, 
and the product is a system which, at a moderate estimate, cannot 
be described as more efficient than the British. What would the 
conditions be here if our railways had received this State help ? 
The question cannot be answered, of course. But it is not inappro- 
priate to contrast, briefly, their experience with what has been 
written of the Continent. They have had neither subsidy, nor 
guarantee of interest. They have had to pay in many instances 
excessive prices for the land they have t^ken. They have had 
to pay grossly extravagant Parliamentary costs when promoting 
the Bills sanctioning their enterprise. They have been put to great 
expense by the various Parliamentary and Royal Commission 
enquiries that have been held; enquiries that seem almost as 
numerous as blackberries in autumn. They have had to conform 
to Parliamentary requirements in constructing their track and 

* : Railways and tkiif Rates, 
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providing its equipment, both stationary and moving. They have 
hjd to STjbmit to ParliamenAry regulation of their rates and fares, 
and the hours of labour and wages of some of their servants. 

There is yet another country with which comparison jp made — 
the United States. In both countries the new method of locomotion 
was introduced at about the same time ; but whilst 
^Balfwayg!** the United Kingdom was settled the larger portion 
of the United States was unoccupied and undevel- 
oped. ^Population was concentrated on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts (i^i|cipally the former) and on the great rivers. New settlers 
turned their faces westward to a new I^nd of Promise where Nature 
had lavished rich bounties and the hand of man had not been 
^ stretched out to claim them. Pioneers had pushed their trails out 
to these virgin lands and had begun to realise their possibilities. 
To them a railway was essential. It meant the softening of the 
rigours of pioneer life, more effective protection from marauding 
Indians ; and, above all, an outlet for the surplus products.of their 
lands. They were glad to get a railway at any price, and " at any ! 
price '' did not mean the exorbitent outlay of capital. It meant j 
the giving of land freely for the track, and the acceptance of econ- j 
^omical construction and conditions generally such as Parliament 
made impossible here. What mattered it if the track was of a kind 
which the British Government would have regarded as unstable, 
or if the system of signalling and controlling moving trains was 
imperfect, even almost non-existent in some cases ? The trains 
were what they wanted, and having got them they were content 
to run the risk of derailments, collisions and the running down of 
live stock and human beings. The essential point to be remem- 
bered, however, is that construction was cheap, and further that 
not only was land for the track given freely, but also large tracts 
of land on either side of the line were allotted to the railway com- 
panies for sale to settles so that the companies might reap some 
of the benefit which flowed from the risk they had inemred in 
opening up the country. Professor Hadley^ assumed that the 
average cost of construction of American railways was $45,000 
(£9,375) per mile, and the average cost for the whole of Europe 
arEHemeir^^ (1885) was $115,000 (£23,958) per mile. Against 

these sums he contrasts the following which showed The average 
1 Railroad Transportation. • 
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cost per mile Of line open in the United Kingdom : — 1863, ;^32,804 ; 
1872, £36,000 j 1874, £37,000; 187&, £39,000; 1878, ,£4O.OO0 ; 
1881, £41,000 ; 1^, £42,000. 

This qiiestion of the cost of construction is an exceedingly difficult 
one to unravel and consequently the estimates as to its amount have 
varied with different authors. Writing in 1905, Mr. 
Constractloii. Acworth puts the cost of constructing the railway 
proper (ie., road and buildings) of the United King- 
dom at a round figure of £800,000,000, which works out a^about 
£36,400 per mile of line open at that time and £21,000 mile of 
single track. Using the " Bulletin of the International Railway 
Congress Association ** for Feb., 1911, as his authority, Mr. Edwin 
A. Pratt ^ gives the cost per mile at £55,712. From the same source 
he gives the following corresponding figures (per mile in each case) 
for the countries to which reference has previously been made — 

Germany , . , /22,821 Denmark . . . ;£10,884 

France .... 228,611 United States of America 2 18,071 
Belgium'. . . . ;i37.088 Canada . . . ;tl2,022 

Netherlands ... . 2l7i350 

The figures may not be minutely accurate, but probably it will 
be safe to assume that their relationship is sufficiently good to 
afford a fair standard of comparison. In any case, however, it . 
must be sufficiently clear that cost of construction in this country 
has been immensely greater than that of any other country with 
which useful comparison of rates can be made. Heavier cost of 
construction, of course, means a larger outlay of capital on which 
either interest or dividends must be paid ; and it should not need 
to be pointed out that these things stand in the way of reductions 
of railway rates. Obviously, if railways are well managed the lighter 
the capital charges the greater the possibility of profitable working 
and the lower the rates that need to be charged to secure a profit. 

Other reasons than the difference in capital charges (differences in 
the natpre of the services) have been pointed out in connection with 
European countries. Differences of quite another 
Special. type hre met with in connection with the United 
States. America is a country of longer distances 

United States, and greater population than the United Kingdom ; 

and in addition as regards agricultural produces of 
much greater export ti;ade. These things in combination give the 
History of Inland Transport, 
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railway manager of the Unijted 5itates an immense* advantage in 
handling •freight economically. Take the ca^e ^f grain only. 
Large quantities from the surrounding country a^e concentrated in 
elevators at convenient centres, and from these are transported 
to the port of shipment. The trains are exceptionally large ones, 
they carry thousands of bushels of grain, and from a place such as 
Bufeilo they run straight through to New York, a distance of 440 
miles, without a break. The trains are loaded mechanically from the j 
elevators and discharged mechanically into the shipping in New! 
York hai\nH?r. Thus terminal charges are reduced to a minimum^ 
and they are spread over hundreds of miles so that the average 
addition per mile to each ton of produce carried becomes infini- 
: tesimal. Almost similar illustrations of the method of dealing with 
other forms of agricultural produce could be cited, but doubtless 
sufficient has been said in explanation of the manner in which such 
low average rates per ton per mile are shown by United States 
statistics. 

British railways have not in the past published sufficiently 
detailed statistics to enable the toi>mile rate to be obtained for this 
country. But quite a superficial knowledge of con- 
“ Pec^aritios. here is sufficient to show that apart from the 

capital burdens they have to bear, their task is quite 
a different one. They have neither the distances to haul nor the 
quantities to handle. Big, fully-loaded, trains are possible when 
they are dealing with imports such as foreign meat and with minerals, 
but taking the home trade generally it runs in much smaller quanti- 
ties, so small that it has been described as " retail " business. In 
1903 Lord Stalbridge, a former chairman of the London and North 
Western Railway Company, stated that while the largest consign- 
ment of coal amounted to nearly 1,000 tons the average^was only 
17| tons, 80 per cent, of the consignments were less than 20 tons, 
and some were as small as 2^ tons. It has been stated conqerning 
general merchandise, that less than sixteen years ago,^ on the 
Great Eastern Railway, 90 per cent, of the cdhsignments were of 1 
ton or less and 70 per cent, were of 3 cwt. or less. Much may have 
happened in the sixteen years which have elapsed since these 
calculations were published. During the whole of the period the 
constant effort of the railway managers has been to promote better 
loading of goods trains with the object of reducing the number^of 
» Writhnin 1914. 
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trains and thewgoods train mileage. Some success has resulted from 
these efforts. ^ But, on the other hsftid, the tendency of mod«n 
business has been against them. It has become more and more 
the custj^m of business men, whether working as wholesalers or 
retailers, to work with the smallest possible stock and to order 
small quantities more frequently as goods are required. This 
tendency has to be set against the efforts of the railway managers, 
so that quite probably the figures which were accurate less than a 
decade ago are sufficiently so now to illustrate the point that while 
the railways of the United States are handling immensc^Q^antities 
and carrying them distances which are geographical!^ impossible 
here, British railway managers are mostly concerned with what 
comparatively may be described as trivial quantities hauled for a ^ 
few score miles at most. 

When all this is demonstrated, however, arc the results so hopeless, 
so severe a handicap to the British trader as is often made out ? 

, There is no evidence to suggest that there is any 

I* equality between United States and British rates 

Handicapped t for long hauls, though it may be so in connection 
with some of the British rates for large quantities of 
imported goods such as the special meat trains from Liverpool to 
London. But British railway managers and other authorities have* 
seriously questioned whether the American rates for small quantities 
carried short distances are any lower than, if as low as, the corre- 
sponding British rates. In 1902 there were letters in the Times 
on the subject from Sir Geo. S. Gibb (then Mr. Gibb, and 
manager of the North Eastern Railway Company) and Mr. 
M. B. Wied, of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The 
details of the correspondence cannot be given, but Sir George 
Gibb asserted that “ for the quantities in which English traders 
actually consign their traffic and for usual English distances, 
English rates are lower than American,'^ and he supported his 
statem*ent with figures. Mr. Wied, on the other hand, denied the 
assertion, and also produced figures in support of his views. Mr. 
W. M. Acworth subsequently joined in the controversy with the 
statement : — " As for America, where, if anywhere, average rates 
are low, Mr. Gibb has recently shown to demonstration in your 
columns that rates for small consignments — ^the only rates affecting 
th(5 English small farmer— are much higher in the States than in 
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England.” A few years a^o ai\ elaborate comparison of United 
$ates apd Caledonian rates was made by the C^ijds of the Cale- 
donian Railway Company, which showed very, conclusively that 
British rates were lower than American for distances up«to about 
50 miles and higher for longer journeys. The. point of all this 
evidence, of course, is that the exceptionally low ton-mile rates 
of America are averages which have little real relationship to the 
actual rates paid ; that they cover rates which are actually heavier 
as well as lighter than British rates ; and that while in this country 
geogra^i>.al limitations and conditions of trade are such that it 
is impossible to produce sdch low averages, the trader actually 
pays less rather than more in America for his “ retail ” consign- 
ments. Averaged in another way, however, the comparison 
between this country and the United States is not unfavoiuable. 
Below is a table giving United States figures for 1907-8, the year 
ending in June (compiled from the “ Statist’s ” annual American 
Railway supplement), and those for the United Kingdom for 1907 
and 1912, compiled from the statistics issued by the Board of 
Trade. • 



United 

States, 

1907-8. 

United 

Kingdom, 

1907. 

United 

Kingdom, 

1912. 

Tons carried . 

1,521,065,000 

515,887,116 

520,279,128 

Freight train mileage 

589.323,000 

164,374,855 

151,892,869 

Total receipts from freight 
Receipts per freight train 

^343,956,250 

;£61,202,831 

;£64, 048.814 

mile .... 
Average receipts per ton 

11s. 8d. 

7s. 5*3d. 

8s. 5*2d. 

carried 

4s. 6*27d. 

2s. 4-2d. 

2s. 5-5d. 


The inunense differences in the quantities, distances and earnings 
are impressive, but the main object in working out the figures 


Gondodoii. 


is to show the average receipt per ton carried!* In 
the United States for the year taken the average 


receipt per ton per mile works out as low as *765 cents., or roughly' 
2d. per mile. And yet at the same time the average receipt 


per ton carried comes out at 4s. 6*27d. against 2s. 4*2d. and 


2s. 5'5d. in the two years given for Great Britain and Ireland. 
The British figures, of course, are averages, but still there is fhe fact 
that on the average the cost of transport* in the United States 


10-(13Z7i) 
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amounts to aj^proximately twicerthat; which has to be paid in this 
country. There i^ no contradiction between these figurer and tie 
American ton-mile rate, and no reflection on the efiiciency of 
Americah railways, 'What it means is that the distances there 
are so much greater than they are here that on the average a ton 
of minerals or merchandise travels so much farther that, notwith- 
standing an unequalled ton-mile rate, the cost of transport mounts 
up mile by mile until, in the end, it is nearly twice as much as the 
corresponding cost in this country. Put in still another way it 
means that in this country the average addition to t]bc*?ielivercd 
or free on board cost of an article, due to the necessary expense of 
transport is about half the corresponding addition due to the same 
cause in America. It follows, therefore, that, notwithstanding 
the complaints of excessive rates, cost of transport is not here the 
burden that it is in America because the goods transported do not 
have to travel so far. 



CHAPTER VI . . 

THE QUESTION OF FOREIGN PREFERENCE 

• 

Consideration of the question whether British railways give prefer- 
ential rates for the carriage of foreign imported produce brings us 
once again on to controversial ground, and it is 
avoid at least the appearance of partisan- 
ship. It is necessary, however, to examine the 
subject no\ for the sake of proving that either the traders who 
complain, or the railway companies who make the rates, are wrong ; 

, but because in the examination there are interesting points in rail- 
way economics ; points to which repeated reference has been made 
in earlier pages, are again illustrated. As a preliminary it is well to 
set out the law on the subject. The Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act of 1854, in section 2 laid it down that — • 

** Every railway company, canal company, and railway and canal 
company, shall, according to their respective powers afford all reason- 
able facilities for . . . traffic . . . and no such com- 
Bailway and shall make or give any undue or unreasonable 

^ Canal Traffic preference or advantage to, or in favour of, any par- 
Aeft, 1864. ticular person or company, or any particular descrlp- 
Ifion of traffic in any respect whatsoever,. |i, or shall any i 
such company sutfj&ct any 'particular person, or cbnipany, or anyl 
particular description of traffic to any undue or unreasonable prejudice ; 
or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever. ..." I 

Again, section 27 of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888 
says — 

" (1) Whenever it is shown that any railway company charge one 
trader or class of traders, or the traders in any district, lower tolls, 
n II 4 rates, or charges for the same or similar merchandise 
lower tolls, rates, or charges for the same or similar 
Act! 1888 services than they charge to other traders, or classes 
^ * of tradm, or to the traders in another distjict, or 

make any difference in &eatment in respect of any such trader or 
traders, ffie burden of proving that such lower ^harge or difference in \ 
treatment does not amount to an undue preference shall* lie on the | 
railway coxxipany. 

** (2) In deciding whether a lower charge or difference in treatment 
does or does not amount to an undue preference, the Court having juris- 
diction in the matter, or the Commissioners the Railway ana Canal 
Commissioners] as the case may be, may so far as they think reasonable, 
in addition to any other considerations affecting the case, take ii^o 

147 • •' 
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consideration vrhether such lowei; char^ge or difference in treatment 
Is necessary for the purpose of securing in the interests of the pubhc 
the traffic in respect of which it is made, and whether the *inequalNy 
cannot be removed without unduly reducing the rates charged to the 
complaiifant : Provided that no railway company shall make nor shall 
the Court or the ^Commissioners sanction any difference in the tolls, 
rates, or charges made for, or any difference in the trealment of , home 
and fpreign merchandise in respect Of the. , same or similar services# 

' "^^“‘(Sy The Court or the Commissioners shall have power to direct that 
no higher charge shall be made to any person for services in respect 
of merchandise carried over a less distance than is made to any other 
person for similar services in respect of the like description and quantity 
of merchandise carried over a greater distance on the same4r*ailway." 

There are one or two important points to notice in connection with 
these enactments. First of all in the Act of 1854 it is necessary to 
remember that the words used are ** reasonable ^ 
facilities," and undue or unreasonable prderenct 
or advantage." Preference or advantage, as such, 
are not prohibited ; the legislature only steps in when either of these 
qualities of a rate or toll become " undue " or " unreasonable." 
The same words, "undue preference," occur again in the first 
sub-section of section 27 of the 'Act of 1888. Sub-section 2 of the 
same Act goes still further, even to the extent of authorising the 
legal authorities to consider questions of public interest in deciding 
whether a preference is " undue " or not. It also says that there 
shall be no difference in treatment for the same or similar services 
whether the merchandise is of home or of foreign origin. It is 
abundantly clear from these passages that the legislature deliber- 
ately gave the railway companies considerable freedom to frame 
their rates according to the requirements of trade. The only 
things prohibited are preferential rates when the services rendered 
are exactly similar. Keeping these facts in mind, it is well to 
examine some typical complaints that preference is given in the 
rates at which foreign imported produce is carried. 

The complaints may be roughly divided into two classes : (1) 
those which compare a continental through rate to some place in this 
country with the corresponding British rate for the 

ComplidiiU. reverse journey ; (2) those which compare an Eng- 
lish rate for imported goods from the port of 
disembarkation to an inland centre with rates charged for British 
produce carried over the same line in the same direction, often 
jdr ^shorter distances. 
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Taking first the through rales from abroad, it is necfessary to recall 
ifdiat has»already been said as to the steps taken by the governments 
> of European countries to fostes the develc^ment 

ports and their export .trade. 'It is on 
I record in a Foreign Office report (Cd. 8,720 of 

1898), fuller extracts from which are given in the Appendix, that 
the railwa}^ of Austria-Hungary at that time gave a reduction of 
10 per cent, on rates on sugar and 15 per cent, on iron and steel 
ntended for export. Belgium had made " very great reductions ” 
in export r^tes. Denmark subsidised a steamship line so that a 
reduction of 20 per cent, might be made in the rates for exported 
agricultural produce. Germany granted special rates to her North 
' Sea ports with the result that the report says in commenting on a 
tabular statement ; “ It will be seen that the local rates are 
200 per cent, higher per kilometre than the preferential rates to 
North Sea ports." Finally, it is on record that France also grants 
specially reduced rates on domestic products sent to the coast 
for export. 

Conversely it has to be remembered that while this exceptional 
treatment is given to outgoing produce it is not extended to that 
• which is imported. The imports are not particu- 

^ nn fm nn t welcomed — ^therefore the rates are not lowered 

to facilitate their competition with home industries. 
This is illustrated by a sentence in a letter from a former British Con- 
sul in Germany, also given at greater length in the Appendix : " Thus 
German coal from Silesia to Stettin pays from 74 to 77 pfgs. per 
100 kilos ; British coal frpm Stettin to Silesia pays 106 to 1 10 pfgs.” 

When conditions such as these prevail, it is easily understood that 
many through rates from the Continent to England, lower than those 
from England to the Continent, might be quoted if 
the trouble were taken to collect them. It is true 
that British railways also quote exceptionally low 
rates for goods intended for export from this country as compared 
with the rates charged, even to a seaport, when the goods are in- 
tended for home consumption ; but under the " same or similar 
services” clause, whatever rate is put on the books for export should 
also be available for import between the two particular^ points 
to which it applies. This exceptional tr«atment, of cour^, is 
beneficial to exporters, but it cuts both ways. * ^ 
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In some cases other influences |:han^he lower continental special 
export rates a%ct tiie charges for goods imported into Engljind. /(p 
I ifrt eyample of this was furnished some time ago by 

* *** means of a rate for spelter from Stettin to Bir- 
mingham. For 10 ton lots this, at that time, was 16s. 6d. per ton, and 
the corresponding rate from Birmingham to Stettin was given as 23s. 
5d. per ton. The firm of Birmingham merchants who furnished this 
comparison regarded it as conclusively proving preferential treat- 
ment especially as the German forwarding agents who quoted the 
16s. 6d. through rate also quoted 6s. per ton for tra^spf^t from 
Stettin to Hull. The inference was drawn that 6s. was. the sea 
freight and consequently the amount remaining for railway car- 
riage from Hull to Birmingham was 10s. 6d. per ton. As compared 
with 11s. 4d. per ton, which is the rate charged by British railways 
for 10 ton lots of spelter from Birmingham to Hull, there was 
apparently a preference of lOd. per ton in favour of the foreign 
articles -on the railway journey alone. Enquiry, however, proved 
the inference to be inaccurate. North of England shipowners 
of repute definitely assured the enquirer that a railway preference 
was not given, but that the portion of the 16s. 6d. through rate 
paid for the land journey from Hull to Birmingham was 11s. 4d., 
per ton, or exactly the same as the rate for British spelter from 
Birmingham to Hull. The allegation of preference, therefore, 
fell to the ground. The sea freight from Stettin to Hull was thus 
reduced to 5s. 2d. per ton. It may be asked : " Why is it that the 
sea freight from Stettin to Hull is 5s. 2d. whereas the rate quoted 
from Birmingham to Stettin shows, after deducting 11s. 4d. railway 
rate from Birmingham to Hull, a balance of 12s. Id. for sea freight ? " 
The difference must clearly be outside any question of malevolent 
railway influence, and an explanation is not essential to the object 
in view ; but it may be stated that the difference, as may be inferred, 
is entirely due to shipping policy. Speliiter from Stettin is in 
competition with the same metal produced on the borders of 
Belgium and Germany which comes by way of Antwerp to Harwich 
and then inland. If the shipping company trading from North 
German ports in the Baltic is to carry any spelter to England the 
rate must be such as will compete with that for the shorter joufney 
from* Antwerp. Hence the " cut " in rates. But there are no 
such considerations affecting the reverse journey and the normal 
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rate is charged. What, therefore, at the outset looked like a clear 
c4se of jyeference given by the railway companies ^turned out to 
be a matter entirely within the region of stripping policy, or 
economics, whichever term is preferred. • 

The influence of continental export rates is c]parly seen in the 
following example of " preference ” which has been quoted : Iron 
bars and sheets, Charleroi to Birmingham, 21s. lOd. 
fmiflnrintif Vfl t t ir, Birmingham to Charleroi, 24s. per ton. 

When the example was investigated it was found 
that the British railway rate for 10 ton lots of bars and sheets 
between. Birmingham and Hull or Harwich in either direction was 
12s. 6d. per ton, whether the material is British or foreign. The 
> difference between the two through rates quoted (2s. 2d. per ton) 
must therefore occur outside the borders of the United Kingdom and 
in view of the known circumstances of general application, the 
reasonable inference is that it is due entirely t o the special continental 
export rates. . 

A similar example quoted concerned machinery in parts con- 
signed from Chemnitz to Birmingham at 64s. per ton, whereas the 
rate for the same things from Birmingham to Hull was 26s. 3d. 
^nd it was pointed out that while the Chemnitz-Birmingham rate 
averaged 0’98d. per ton per mile the Birmingham-Hull rate averaged 
2-41 per ton per mile. At the time of enquiry, however, it was 
stated that again the rate of 26s. 3d. applied between Birmingham 
and Hull irrespective of the direction or the origin of the machinery 
conveyed, and that the whole difference lay outside this country. 
The through rate from Chemnitz to Birmingham, to represent the 
conditions accurately, should have been stated as follows : 
Chemnitz to Hull, ton-mile rate, 0'69d. ; from Hull to Birmingham 
for the remainder of the journey, 2'4d. 

The fact appears to be that although’these and similar examples 
are publicly produced a% evidence that the British railway companies 
Negleet of grant preferential through rates on imported foreign 

Bou Ctnaei produce, the people who make the complaints have ' 
of Dlffenneo. content to accept the figures as they find them, 

ignoring the evidence as to continental railway policy and making 
no inquiry as to the real causes of the difference. The most 
surprising thing is that if the circumstances alleged are really 
believed they are not made the subject of complaint to the Railway 
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and Canal Conunissioners who have (fibsolute power to deal with 
them under t^e law already quoted. r * 

Moi^ easy to ex^imine are the complaints that fall under the second 
division-*-those based on comparisons of British rates for imported 
goods from the port of entry to an inland centre, 
charged for home produce carried 
over the same line for the same or even a shorter 
distance. Many have been made from which a selection may be 
given. The Scottish Chamber of Agriculture once complained to the 
Board of Agriculture that while 70s. per ton was charg^ for 20 ton 
lots of British meat from Haddington to London the rate for similar 
quantities of foreign meat from Glasgow to London was 45s. per 
ton. It was found that the 45s. rate was an exceptionally low one, 
adopted to meet shipping competition. Fresh meat could be sent 
in 20-ton lots from Glasgow to Grangemouth by rail, and thence 
by sea to London for 39s. 2d. per ton, and the railways concerned 
made the 45s. rate with the object of obtaining this traffic. But 
as far as Glasgow was concerned there was no preference to the 
foreign meat because, once the 45s. rate for 20-ton lots had been 
entered in the railway rate books as required by law, it was avail- 
able for all and sundry consignors indiscriminately and irrespective, 
of whether they were consigning 20 tons of foreign or Scottish meat. 
But there is yet another fact which disposes of the suggestion of 
preferential treatment. If Haddington were on the route from 
Glasgow to London there would have been more reason for the 
complaint, though it would not have been entirely justified ; but 
Haddington is on the cast coast and Glasgow more to the west 
of Scotland— virtually on the west coast as far as shipping competi- 
tion is concerned. The circumstances, therefore, are not parallel. 
If there were ground for complaint it is that mileage rates are not 
equal ; but we have seen that this principle of charging is 
impracticable. •• 

A much more common, in fact a standard, illustration of prefer- 
ence is that of meat carried from Liverpool to London at 25s. per ton, 
while from Cheshire stations the rate is 40s. per ton. 

** needs again to be noticed that 
<* the 25s. rate from Liverpool applies equally to 

foreign or English meat, so long as the specified tonnage per consign- 
ment (which happens to be 3 tons) is maintained. That disposes of 
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the charge of preferential tre|tment as far as liverpopl itself is con- 
cerned ; larger issues than mis are opened up. The foreign 
meat traffic from Liverpool and Birkenhead is enormous. Both the 
London and North Western (from Liverpool) and the Great^Western 
(from Birkenhead) run at least one special meat tram to London each 
day and sometimes two or three trains, and the North Western 
has sent four. They are large trains, each van is loaded to its full 
capacity varying with the nature of the meat (fresh, frozen or 
chilled), and once made up they run straight through to London 
without storage or shunting except such as arise from the exigen- 
cies of the service as a whole. There is no crawling from station 
to station to pick up a succession of partly-loaded trucks. Conse- 
quently the expense of running these special trains is reduced to 
a minimum, and though it may possibly happen that the rate per 
ton is barely profitable, yet the tonnage handled is so great that 
this, combined with the reduced expense, makes a train load of 
meat a very profitable thing, especially when it is remembejed that 
the large quantity dealt with profitably helps so greatly to reduce 
the average of dead expenses pen unit, a point which has already 
been dealt with at length. 

^ Somewhat similar circumstances were under review in what has 
become known as the Southampton case," brought through the 
instrumentality of the Mansion House Association against the 
London and South Western Railway Company. It was alleged 
that— 

** quantities of foreign hops, fresh meat, lard, butter, bacon, and cheese 
arriving at Southampton docks and sent by through train to London 
were unduly preferred over similar home produce. It was proved 
that the foreign produce was in large packages and full train loads, 
whereas the home produce was delivered in small quantities badly 
packed and picked up in small consignments at various stations. It 
was held that the difference of treatment did not amount to undue 
preference merely because the merchandise was foreign.'*^ 

The case is importaift in that it enabled the Railway and Canal 
Commission to give a clear decision that merq difference in the rates 
« Undue ” charged did not constitute undue preference, and 
Preference, that a railway company is entitled to take into 
consideration when framing a rate the nature and volume 
of the traffic for which it is quoting special terms. The 

^ Evidence of Mr. W. H. Macnamara, Registraf of the Railway and Canal 
Commission, before the Royal Commission on Railways appointed in 1916. 
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governing conditions in all these que^ions are that the preference 
must not be " unjlue/* and th^t there must be no diff^frence fa 
treatment for "* the same or similar services." As a result of this 
case sbiqe interesting and illuminating figures were given to the 
public. The London and South Western Company showed that 
a train load of bacon or the like produce loaded at the docks and 
sent through to London at 6s. per ton, earned 12s. 6d. per mile 
(total distance, 78 miles), and after allowing 2s. 6d. per mile for 
working expenses there remained a profit of 10s. per mile. The 
rates charged for the uncertain "retail" local traffic aVeraged 
15s. per ton for the same distance, but a train only e&ied 5s. per 
mile, and after again deducting 2s. 6d. per mile for expenses (which 
would be an under-estimate if the same figure had any exact 
application to the foreign through traffic) there remained a profit 
of only 2s. 6d. per mile. Obviously if the local rates were reduced 
to the 12s. 6d. level there would be no profit on the business until 
such time as it was enormously stimulated, developed and organised, 
if ever that time arrived. 

The sentimental aspect of these questions is always one that makes 
a strong appeal. The idea that a British failway company is dealing 
with foreign produce on better terms than it fixes^ 
*As*m*”^ home origin outrages patriotic sentiment 

the ^estton. secures unbounded sympathy for the supposed 
sufferers, but it will be found that in the large 
majority of cases alleged, if the " preferential " railway traffic were 
stopped at once, the goods would still reach the same destination 
by the all-water route, instead of partly by water and partly by 
rail, and the competition which the British producer has to meet 
' would not be diminished, but more probably intensified. 

One other example may be referred to. The rate for imported 
china from London to the Potteries was given as 20s. per ton and 
for English china from the potteries to London as 
32s. 6d. How this comparison came to be made 
publicly unless through either ignorance, culpable 
negligence, or a deliberate attempt to deceive, it is difficult to 
understand because a mere application for the rates made by a 
private individual without explanation or reason of any kipd'for 
the application brought forth the following list of rates by return 
of qost. China and eakhenware (from the Potteries to London), 
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packed in cases or crates, |it carrier's risk, and collected and 
ddivered^ 32s. 6d. per ton ; at o|mer’s risk, 30^. per ton. Ditto, 
consigned direct to a shipper for export, carrier’s ri^, 26s. 8d. per 
ton ; owner's risk, 25s. China and earthenw&e sent Jome at 
owner’s risk and exclusive of collection and delivery, and also of 
packing into the railway truck and unloading, in* 2-ton lots, 20s. ; 
3-ton lots, 19s. 2d. ; 4-ton lots, 18s. 4d. per ton. It was clear, 
therefore, that the manufacturers in the Potteries had the advantage 
of a 20s. rate equally with their foreign competitors. An important 
fact omitted or suppressed was that the 32s. 6d. rate included 
not only.colRction and delivery but also insurance against damage, 
whereas the 20s. rate includes none of these services. All the 
, railways do for this charge is haul the china from station to station. 
Upon the sender falls the task of carting to the station and packing 
his china or earthenware securely in the railway truck and the 
receiver has to unpack and cart away. There is no possible basis 
of comparison between a 20s. rate under these circumstances and 
a 32s. 6d. rate, which includes the services mentioned. 

With these examples of the carejessness with which allegations of 
preferential treatment for foreign imports are made, specific cases 
^ may be left and the consideration of general prin- 

ciples resumed. It has been seen that legally the 
allegation that preferential treatment is given to 
foreign imported produce, cannot be maintained because Parliament 
has prohibited not preference pure and simple, but undue preference. 
Full liberty has been given to take into consideration circum- 
stances such as volume and regularity of traffic. And these con- 
ditions have been found more commonly, though not exclusively, 
in conjunction with foreign than with home produce. There might 
be found, if the search were made, scores, probably hundreds of 
instances where special or exceptional* rates have been made for 
home produce which is not even distantly affected in the matter 
of transport by the competition of foreign imported produce. It 
is one of the commonest things in business for a trader who has a 
large consignment to send, for instance, one running into*a thousand 
tons, or perhaps even a hundred tons, to apply to the railway 
company concerned for a special rate, and to be successful in his 
application. That rate must be entered in the rate books of the 
stations affected, and as long as it remains Ihere it is available^for 
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all other consignors who can ofifx a (imilar quantity for the same 
place. But v^hat'is the positi(xi of the small consigns of, say, 
one o( two tons yirhose goods are going exactly the same journey 
as the large consignor's ? Is he entitled to complain that his larger 
trade rival is being treated with imdue preference ? Apparently 
he does not think so because complaints of this nature are never 
heard. In the home trade it is unquestioningly recognised as a 
principle to be followed that the larger the consignment the lower 
the rate per ton (within limits, of course), to which it is naturally 
entitled. It is only when the difference occurs in coiy;iection with 
foreign imported produce that there is an outcry. Yet the principle 
is the same whether the goods affected are of home or foreign origin. 

In the last resort the question is narrowed down into one of pure 
business, or railway economics. The managers of the railways 
know from experience that it pays them to make these exceptional 
rates for foreign imported goods (and for those of home origin also), 
when they can be assured of a large and constant volume of traffic. 
And knowledge of the fact and the practical application of it are 
not confined to this country. 4t is put into practice in other 
lands of which probably the finest example is afforded by United 
States practice. It is neither more nor less than the practical appli % 
cation of this principle to the large loads and long hauls possible in 
that country that has given it the extraordinarily low average 
ton-mile rates of a halfpenny to three farthings to which earlier 
reference has 'been made. And it is also part of the accepted 
practice of charging " what the traffic will bear.” The allegation 
of preference is defeated, therefore, by the general application of 
the principle of lower rates for large quantities not only to foreign 
' traffic coming in from the ports, but also to home produce moving 
about inland, and further by the fact that a special rate, as long as 
it remains on the rate books, is applicable to all consignments in 
both dij;ections between the two points to which it relates so long 
as the attached conditions are fulfilled by the consignor. 

Another practical qflestion to be borne in mind is that if Parlia- 
ment dropped the word " imdue " and prohibited preference with- 
out qualification of any kind, it would not prevent 
much of this foreign competition, and would- ‘^cut 
• both ytays.*’ It would not affect the foreign 

competition because most of the specially low rates have been framed. 
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to meet the competition of vkter carriage. If the rates were raised 
fer the Southampton docks traffic In the South Westq:n Railway and 
the Liverpool meat traffic on the London and I^orth Western and 
Great Western railways, the goods would not cease to t^ach the 
London market. Instead they would make the (Whole journey to 
London by sea and the farmers and traders who complain would be 
no better off in the end. It would “ cut both ways,” because if 
preference is prohibited many of the special, or extraordinary rates 
which represent reductions from the authorised class rates, would 
probably hq^e to be abandoned, and the return to the class rates 
would be a serious disadvantage to trade and commerce generally. 

The subject is one that has been revived at intervals for many 
years and yet Mr. Macnamara, to whose evidence before the 1913 
Royal Commission reference has already been made, 
stated that the Southampton case is the only one 
that has ever been brought before the judicial body appointed 
to hear and decide such questions, viz., the Railway and Canal 
Commissioners. And in this instance the allegations were not 
proved. There has even been a Special Parliamentary Committee 
(known as Lord Jersey’s Committee), appointed to consider the 
4dlegations that imported foreign farm and dairy produce was 
unduly preferred. This body was not bound in its decision by 
questions of legality. It was appointed to enquire as to actual 
conditions and had freedom to deal with them in its report from the 
point of view of business, equity, or common sense. And yet the 
committee also found, according to the evidence of Mr. W. F. 
Marwood, C.B., Assistant Secretary to the Board of Trade, given 
before the 1913 Commission, " that any preference there was ^ 
was sufficiently explained by such considerations as volume and 
continuity of traffic.” 

When all is said, however, and when it is convincingly demon- 
strated that purely business and economic conditions explain all the 
inequalities, the fact will still remain that immense 
to quantities of imported for^e;n produce are being 
Eeonomle carried by English railways at much lower rates per 
ton than those at which home produce is earned, 
and that the companies are making a better profit out of this traffic 
than they do out of the consignments of home produce. ‘The 
explanation, it is hoped, has been satisfactorily given ; the remedy is 
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not SO easy to*find unless it be in a better organisation in connection 
with and a more c6mplete concentration of home produce^o that«it 
can be handed to^he railway companies in larger volume and with 
greater regularity than has hitherto been the case. In the matter of 
agricultural organisation for the transport and marketing of fruit » 
vegetables and other farm produce, the United Kingdom is far 
behind some of her European neighbours, whose natural advantages 
are not in any way superior to ours, even if they are not occasionally 
inferior. It is an old subject, this question of closer combination 
and improved organisation. It has been preached fy years, but 
the progress made towards its realisation has been so discoifragingly 
small that, apparently owing to the natural temperament of the ‘ 
British agriculturist, its early attainment seems unlikely. 



CHAPTER VII 

w 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAILWAYS 

1 

The fact of Government control of railways is so familiar that in all 
probability few people ever pause to think about its origin, the reason 
for it, or its extent. It is an everyday circumstance 
excites neither attention nor comment unless 
Railways.^ some person, angry because of an unfortunate 
i • experience, says, in indignation, that the Govern- 

ment ought to make the railways do something which will prevent 
• him from suffering again what he regards as injustice, imposition, or 
laxity. We are all prone to cry out for Government control or 
interference under such circumstances. But why is there Govern- 
ment control of the railways ? In these days we are all familiar 
with limited liability companies ; impersonal bodies, whichi being 
incorporated by law, have legal entity entitling them to act almost 
as freely as a single person. They are required to conform to various 
restrictions and regulations imposed solely for the protection of 
the public from fraud, the public being their shareholders and 
all with whom they have business dealings. The requirement of 
the use of the word ** limited ” in their titles is an instance of this. 
Outside these regulations, however, the limited conipany has as 
much freedom as the private trader or of traders joined in an 
ordinary unlimited partnership. For it must be remembered that 
both are equally subject to such things as Factory Acts. The 
railway companies are subject to all this control and more. 

Possibly, if the railways were new things in process of evolution 
at the present time they would be ordinary limited companies. 

There is nothing to prevent such a company from 
PMuSon^ot considerable quantity of land and using it 

Ballwfiy, for any proper business. Why, therefore, should 
the railway companies be subject to any different 
treatment ? Why should they not have registered themselves as 
ordinary limited liability companies and have proceeded with their 
business ? In every respect but name they are limited companies. 
They are incorporated joint stock companies ; . they are governed* by 
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Boards of diwctors, and the liat^tyiif their stockholders is limited 
to the amount inscribed on the »ce of their stock certificates. * 
Primarily the /eason appears to be that their origin antedates 
limitedliability legislation. The company laws did not take useful 
•shape until 1862 ; there was nothing even resem- 
EntTfionS them until 1844. The first railway Act was 

Po^oi. passed in 1801 authorising the construction of the 
Surrey Iron Railway. That, of course, was a very 
different thing from the railways as we now know them. Still, there 
was the precedent. There were no limited liability laws, and an Act 
of Parliament was required for the incorporation of a company to 
construct a railway. Nothing was then legally known but a private 
partnership, a Charter of Incorporation granted by the King,* 
or a company incorporated by Act of Parliament. Possibly a 
very wealthy person having faith in the commercial prospects of 
such an undertaking as the Surrey Iron Railway might have used 
his wealth to purchase land and construct the railway without let 
or hindrance. But even in those days a railway was an under- 
taking in which a number of capitalists had to join their capital 
in order to carry out the objects in view. There is no obvious 
reason why these pioneers should not have combined in an ordinary 
partnership, except that each person concerned would have been 
jointly and severally responsible for the debts of the whole under- 
taking. In the case of failure it would have been possible for the 
creditors to proceed against all or any single one of them for the 
recovery of the whole debt owing. The raising of capital for large 
undertakings rmder such circumstances, would have been virtually 
if not absolutely impossible. Better protection than that of 
ordinary partnership arrangements was required to enable capital 
to flow freely into such channels for its useful employment, and so 
the joint stock company, incorporated by Act of Parliament, 
became familiar though not the common thing the limited liability 
company is to-day. In this way Parliamentary control began, and 
the origin. has some Antiquarian interest, if no other. 

Probably the reasons which actuated Parliament at the outset 
were not clearly defined. There was, no doubt, a 
feeling that something new, and of immense power 
* for gpod or evil, was being created ; and that special 

care in r^fulating the powers conferred was required. Now, however. 
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the control is such a famliar and accepted condition that the 
r^sons (^or it are clearly defined as follows : *Bec 9 .use (1) special 
powers of purchase were given ; (2) monopoly powers were®given ; 

(3) of the relation of the railways to the welfare of the public ; 

(4) the interests of the owners and the public vary to a large extent. 

Take, briefly, these four points ; there is first the special powers 

of purchase. The assistance which Parliament rendered in this 
connection may seem small. In earlier pages 

^ol ^iSrSase* called to the extent to which the 

of Land « landowners were able to "bleed" the companies. 

* As a general rule the price paid for land has been 

extortionate, and as a consequence the capital burden has been 
unduly swollen. But without the powers of compulsory purchase, 
which Parliament gave them, the railway companies might possibly 
not have been able to come into existence at all, or their routes 
might have been so extraordinarily devious and circuitous as to have 
imperilled their existence or nullified the advantages of rail transport . 
Without the powers of compulsory purchase bestowed by Parlia- 
ment it would have been possible for any and every landowner 
to refuse to part with his land. One or two obdurate persons could 
have wrecked a scheme which in later years has proved itself to be 
of vital importance to the nation. 

The monopoly powers given to the railway companies, which 
forms the second reason for control, were more apparent, perhaps, 
in the early days than they are now. The modern 
^to system of great trunk lines has left scarcely any 

place of importance at the mercy of one company ; 
but it must be remembered that the original lines were not trunks 
lines. They were more or less isolated fragments designed to serve 
particular districts of comparatively limjted area, and those districts 
were more or less dependent upon the line which ran through them. 
They still retained theold roads and in some cases the canals, but 
the railways were intended to displace both these, and to a large 
extent they did so. Even now, with all the developments, 
there remains a considerable extent of country within which 
monopoly conditions still prevail. The railway service between 
agricultural districts and market towns is still largely ‘of this 
character. These places are not touched by the competition enjoyed 
by large centres of population in all parts of the country. 

U— (1327AJ 
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The third aitd fourth reasons are realty inseparable. The welfare 
and interests ofithe'public demand cheap and rapid meansPof com- 
<■ munication for passengers and goods of all kinds. 

Baflyiray it is not necessary to dwell upon the dependence of 

the People, buge aggregations of the population upon the 
regular, prompt and speedy transport of food stuffe, 
or of industry upon the equally efficient movement of its raw 
materials and finished products. Cheapness, efficiency and equality 
of treatment are vital in both these connections. Without them the 


industrial development of Great Britain could not pqssibly have 
been a tithe of what it is. On the other hand, of course, the interest 
of the railwa)^, or at any rate, their shareholders, is solely concerned 
with profit-earning. And the pursuit of profit is not always such 
a matter of enlightened self-interest as the old economists believed 
and taught. Given monopoly powers a large profit may possibly 
be obtained from a minimum of business exertion combined with 
high chaiges. On the other hand, the same object may be attained 
from an increased volume of business combined with rates showing 
a minimum of profit. Parliament decided that so far as possible 
the latter method should prevail in connection with the railway 
companies. Public welfare also includes the safety of the lives* 
and property of the community — ^the protection of both from injury 
arising from the inefficiency of the means of transport provided 
and the neglec^ or careless use of those means. 

The control of Parliament is, therefore, exercised first over the 
construction and equipment of the railways and the rates and fares 
which they charge and, secondly, by requiring the 
0 / companies to furnish to the public detailed particu- 
lars as to the nature and volume of the business they 
conduct, the charges they qiake, the amounts they earn and the 
profits resulting. A brief statement such as this gives a fair idea 
of the nafture and extent of Parliamentary control ; but this aspect 
of the question is worth a little more detailed elaboration. It has 
already been seen that the control was exercised from the very 
outset in the fixing of the tolls which the companies were empowered 
to charge for the use of their " rail-ways ” by common carriers. 
It is also* on record that in 1836 the TafI Vale Railway Company 
were 'iffohibited from pa 3 dng more than 10 per cent, dividend 
po: annum, and provision was made for the reduction of the 
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qpmpany's rates if the profit earned was excessive. * The company 
Were required to submit their accounts to the justices sitting in 
quarter sessions who were empowered to make*such redpdions in 
the rates charged as would bring the profits within the prescribed 
limits. Justices of the peace in quarter sessions were empowered 
to do many things in those far-off days, which, now, have come to 
be regarded as altogether outside their purview as justices ; and 
many of these old powers though fairly well exercised, have been 
abrogated. But the idea of their attempting to regulate railway 
rates has its tumour, especijilly in view of what has been previously 
written concerning the years spent on this kind of work at a later 
date, the complications and grievances which it evoked, and the 
drastic measures which Parliament had to take to end the 
difficulties. 

In 1840 Parliament began to exercise a general control, as distinct 
from the supervision, of detail such as the tolls which each particular 
company might charge. An Act was passe’d in that 
and^the^ year requiring notice of the opening of all new lines 
Board ol Trade, f o be given to the Board of Trade, the object being 
to give the officials of that Department an oppor- 
ttinity to inspect the permanent way and its equipment. Possibly 
it was thought that mere inspection would secure efficiency of 
construction ; possibly experience showed that it did not ; but at 
any rate, two years later power was given to the Board to delay the 
opening of any new railway until the inspectors were satisfied as to 
the character of the work — ^as to whether construction had been 
carried out in a manner that made the line safe and suitable for 
public use. This power of inspection and delay still remains with the^ 
Board of Trade, and it has been developed in various directions. 
It has been extended, for instance, to ihe rolling stock, the point, 
of course, not being as to its comfort, but its stability and its equip- 
ment in such matters a^brakes. Also in case of accident th*e Board 
of Trade has power to, and does, send dowu an inspector to hold . 
an enquiry and to report as to the cause of the accident. There was 
a feeling in the first half of the nineteenth century, when so many 
railv 5 piys and amalgamations of railways were being promoted, that 
the Board of Trade should have power to consider schemes from 
the point of view of their usefulness not merely to the districts 
concerned but nationally. A wide survey of this kind^eems now 
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to be the most useful thing thah could have been devised. The 
Board held this pow for a time and acted upon it ; but it was 
abolishb(\ after a vtry brief trial. Abolition came, not because the 
idea was bad or because it was wrongly carried out, but because 
Parliament was jehlous of its powers and duties being usurped by 
a department of the Civil Service, and because promoters of 
schemes which did not secure a favourable report from the Board 
raised an outcry against it ; as naturally they would, if only as a 
matter of tactics whereby it was sought to n\illify the effect of the 
bad report. In these early years the first railway cymmissioners 
were appointed, but their official life was comparatively brief, and 
it was not until 1873 that the Railway and Canal Commissioners 
as we now know them, were appointed. 

Reference has already been made in earlier chapters to some of the 
subsequent railway legislation. The Act of 1854, it will be remem- 
bered, imposed on the companies the duty of . 
affording " all reasonable facilities " for traffic and 
prohibited the giving of “ undue or unreasonable 
preference or advantage.” In 1863 there was an 
Act dealing with agreements for joint working, 
which provided that such agreements should not affect any of the 
tolls, rates, or charges which the companies respectively were 
authorised to demand. It also required that the sanction of the 
Board of Trade should be given before any agreement should become 
operative, and gave the Board power to revise such agreements 
periodically and to modify them as might seem fit for the protection 
of the public. 

' The Railway and Canal Commissioners were created by the Act of 
1873. They were not to be interested in any railway or canal stock, 
and to them was transferred the jurisdiction of the 
***(SSd*"* Court of Common Pleas under the Act of 1854 
Com^sloBtrB. &nd the power to approVe and revise working 
agreements under the Act of 1863. This, however, 
is iu>t the only matter of importance dealt with in the 1873 Act. For 
the first time the companies were required by law to keep rate books 
at each station, or wharf, showing every rate to every place to ^hich 
consj^ments are booked, to keep the book open to inspection at 
reasonable hours without fee, and to distingui^ in the rates the 
charges f<^ haulage from those for terminal services. Next, railway 
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agreements for the control (of canal traffic or tolls j^ere prohibited 
Jinless ^nctioned by the Commissioners whosQ approval vras to be 
withheld if in their opinion an agreement was prejudicial to the 
interests of the public. And finally, the same Act required railway 
.companies owning or controlling canals to keeQ them in thorough 
repair, dredged, and in good working condition so that they may 
be kept " open and navigable for the use of all persons desirous 
of using them." 

In the Cheap Trains Act of 1883 the duty on fares was abolished 
where the fares do not exceed Id. per mile and reduced to 2 per cent. 
• on fares ‘exceeding Id. per mile in one urban 

district. The Board of Trade were also given 
power to order the provision of proper accommoda- 
tion for passengers at fares not exceeding Id. per mile, or for 
workmen's trains ; and reduced fares were imposed for the army, 
navy, reserves, auxiliary forces and police on duty. 

The Act of 1888 is one of the most important railway Acts ever 
passed. It sets up a new Railway and Canal Commission whose 
duties and powers it extends and more clearly 
^ defines. It gives the Commissioners judicial powers 
Domndssion, 1888. complaints as to facilities and rates, 

to pass judgment and to award damages. The 
Court of Commissioners thus established is a specialised body. Its 
president is a judge of the High Court, and there are two other 
members, one of whom is required to be " of experience in railway 
matters." The Act does not, of course, remove the railway com- 
panies from the jurisdiction of the ordinary law courts of the country 
in common law or Chancery matters. Actions to recover damages 
either to goods, or to an individual, for instance, are still heard in the 
County Courts, or the High Courts, according to the nature of the 
case ; but all purely railway litigation, questions of facilities, rates, 
undue preferences, con»e within the jurisdiction of the Comiqissioners. 

The most important feature of the Act, however, will doubtless 
be considered to be Part II. It was section 24 of this which required 
the companies (within six months of the passing 
of the Act) to submit to the Board of Trade a 
revised classification and a revised schedule of 
maxima rates and charges applicable theretp, showing the amount of 
all terminal charges. This was the section which led to the immense 
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work of revisiop (not finally completed tlntil 1894), to which extended 
reference has been piade in the copter dealing with the eyolutiou 
of rail\ray rates a^d charges. The ultimate conclusion of all the 
labour, ib will be remembered, was the abandonment of the maxima 
rates, over the preparation of which so many years had been spent 
and the indirect setting up of new maxima within and below these, 
by the provisions of the Kailway and Canal Traffic Act, 1894. 
Section 1 of this latter Act laid it down that — 


“ Where any company or companies have, since December 31st, 1892, 
directly or indirectly increased any rate or charge, or hereafter increase, 
directly or indirectly, any rate or charge, then, if compHint is made 
that the rate or charge is unreasonable it lie on the company to 
prove that it is reasonable, and for that purpose it shall not be sufficient 
to show that the rate or charge is within any limit fixed by an Act of 
Parliament or by any Provisional Order confirmed byAct of Parliament." 

Hie Act of 1888 was also important in that it amplified the law 
relating to reasonable facilities and undue preference, and by section 
27 placed on the railway companies the duty of 
proving that differences in charges do not amount 
io undue preference. The same section also 
includes the enactment as to the question of undue preference being 
considered in relation to public service, which has been quoted 
earlier, and the restriction that there shall be no difference in rates or 
treatment in respect of "the same or similar services.” In the 
same Act there are various minor provisions, such as the fixing of the 
charge for copids of the classification at Is., and the requirement that 
all rates, tolls and terminals shall be kept separate and distinct in 
rate books at the stations to which the rates apply. 

Part III of the Act of 1888 dealt with canals and applied all the 
failway provisions of Part II to them. It went much farther than 
this, however. Section 38 provides that where the 
** directors or‘*officers of a railway company, or any 
person on their behalf, have control over canal 
charges, and it is proved to the Commissioners'that these charges are 
such as to divert traffic from the canals to the railways to the 
detriment of the canals or of traders, the Commissioners may require 
the charges to be adjusted so as to be reasonable as compared with 
the railway charges. Failing adjustment, the Commissioners t^m- 
selvea may make the necessary iterations. Power is also conferred 
on the BcMurd of Trade to inspect canals which are in such a condition 
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as to be dangerous to the pubfic, or to cause serious inconvenience or 
hindrance to traffic, and to enforce efficiency as in^he case of a 
railway.* Railway companies Ae prohibite<l without express 
statutory authority from using their funds to Acquire ay/ canal 
interests, and if they contravene the section the interest so pur*- 
chased shall be forfeited to the Crown and the persons responsible 
for the misapplication of railway funds shall be liable to repay them.” 
The one relief granted is power to authorise the abandonment of a 
canal, or part of one, which is unnecessary or derelict ; but before 
the Board of Trade can give this sanction it must be proved (1) that 
the can^ is unnecessary ; (!2) that the application has been author- 
ised by the shareholders ; (3) that proper notice has been given ; 
and (4) that compensation has been made to all persons entitled to it. 

On the whole, it will be seen that the Act of 1888 was of far- 
reaching importance, placing the railway companies under much 
more stringent government control than had pre- 
viously existed. The futility of some of the work 
done as the outcome of the Act has already been 
referred to. One other comment that arises is as to the small use 
which traders appear to have nmde of the powers conferred upon 
them, especially in relation to canals. It is frequently alleged that 
canal traffic is stifled in the interests of the railways and that the 
canals themselves are inefficient. The clauses of the Act which have 
been quoted appear to provide a remedy for both these allegations, 
if traders will have the energy and enterprise necessary to take the 
preliminary step of bringing the matter before the Board of Trade. 
It may be urged that most traders would not care to face the ex- 
pense involved in proving complaints of this nature which might 
be made ; but there are plenty of canal carrying companies inter-b- 
ested in the efiiciency and cheapness of water transport, and com- 
bination to bring such questions bef(»e the properly constituted 
authorities should not be beyond the bounds of possibility if there is 
any solid basis of justi&ation for the allegations occasionally heard. 

Other Acts have been passed since the 1894,Act to which reference 
has been made, but they are of minor importance 
reviewed in detail. An exception 
• to this, however, is the Railway Companies 

(Accounts and Returns) Act, 1911. Extended reference to this Act 
will be necessary in the next chapter dealing with statistics and 
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accounts. Here it is only necessai|r to refer to the subject as 
indicating atfother direction in which Government control is exer- 
cised. As early 4s the Act of '1840 the railway compsfnies w6re 
requif ed to makelreturns to the Board of Trade in respect of traffic, 
tolls, rates, and accidents. The power thus given has been main- 
tained unimpaired ever since, and the railway companies have been 
required to make annual returns according to forms devised by the 
Board of Trade, the general outlines of which, as well as the details, 
have been published in special Blue Books issued from year to year. 
The point of interest, of course, is that the publicity thus seemed has 
operated as a check on the acts and poUcy of the comi^nies. 

It is not necessary to spend much time on considering the conse- 
quences of Government control. Those consequences must be fairly ^ 
obvious. Necessarily Government control must 
CdDseqneaees of add to the expense of working railways, and very 
Control. lifflc consideration will soon afford convincing 
evidence that, in this particular, control has been 
expensive from the very beginning. The Acts of Parliament 
necessary before the companies were able to begin work were control 
in its most intimate and minutest form. And instances have been 


given of the very considerable costs to which the companies were put 
to obtain their Acts. Companies of equal size financially and 
commercially to these original railway concerns can now be brought 
into being under the limited liability laws for less than a tithe of the 
cost of the Afts which were the necessary preliminary to the con- 
struction of a railway. Capital charges were also increased by the 
manner in which Parliament encouraged competition, which, after 
all, was only another and indirect method by which control was 
«^ercised, for in this way control was exercised over the rates and 
tolls of the companies. As to this policy of encouraging competition 
a joint committee of both Houses of Parliament, reporting in 1872, 
stated that Parliament's “ policy, or want of policy, had rendered 
[Railway] systems less efficient and more ctstly.” The encourage- 
ment of competition ineant, of course, the duplication of the capital 
employed to do a given volume of work and an increased burden 
of capital charges to be borne by traffic ; it increa^d in this way 
the expense of operation in order to secure the restriction and reduc- 
tion of rates and charges which already were stringently restricted 
in {he Acts incorporating the companies. The requirements 
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as to construction, equiplicnt, and working furnish further 
evidence, of expense arising from control. The necessity of such 
r^uirements is not questioned. ^Parliament, it will be admitted, 
was, and is, entitled to lay down any conditions which appear 
lilcely to promote the safety of raUway travellers. This is quite 
obviously a reason why the companies could not be allowed un- 
fettered freedom to construct and equip their lines in the manner 
and up to a standard that seemed best to each particular company. 
A minimum standard must necessarily be set up, beyond which, of 
course, the companies could be given liberty to go as far as they 
liked. Put 'J^hile admitting* its necessity, it is incumbent to recog- 
nise that it meant increased cost and diminished profit-earning 
power, which is an aspect of Parliamentary control that must not 
be lost sight of in any and every connection in which it may be 
imposed. The necessity may not be disputed, but the consequences 
should always be borne in mind. It is possible, of course, that 
this particular kind of control, being recognised as desirable, has 
been pushed farther than is necessary for the safety of the travelling 
public. Government departmeqfs that have to sanction or 
certify any particular thing are.apt to be very self-protective in 
t^eir methods. The responsibility of approval or disapproval rests 
with the officials of the departments concerned, and it is merely 
human nature that these gentlemen should take care that 
their responsibility is amply covered. The average civil 
servant does not care to be called upon to *iustify some 
particular decision which after events prove to have been 
unsound or not to have gone as far as subsequent experience 
has shown to be necessary. He is taking as few personal risks as 
possible, and he gives himself what business men call "ampW 
cover " so that there shall be a margin for any errors he may have 
made. In this way regulations and rd^uirements may have been 
carried to excess. does not censure departmental officials; 
one merely points out the tendency as an unfailing characteristic of 
human nature, especially of that portion of humanity that finds 
itself in a Government office. 

Another expense inseparable from Government control is that 
arising from the preparation of the required statistics for .publica- 
tion. It may be large, or small ; possibly large in the aggregate 
though relatively small to the whole expenditure of railway 
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companies ; but it exists, and it musi be taken into account when 
consequences* of this nature are being estimated. Finally, it is often 
* afieged that another kind of consequence of Govern- 
control is inelasticity of rates and charges. 

Parliament has fixed maxima charges, and while 
leaving liberty to reduce the actual rates to any extent below the 
maxima, has made it extremely difficult to restore to its former level 
a charge once reduced. Railway officials assert that this has made 
them chary of reducing rates. They are only induced to do so when 
they have fairly conclusive evidence that the reduced rate is not 
going to be an unprofitable one ; they are not inclined'to bp unduly 
speculative in their actions in such matters. Doubtless other 
consequences of Government control exist which have escaped 
notice, but sufficient will have been said to bring out the point 
intended — thai it has its disadvantages as well as its advantages. 
That it may easily be carried to harmful lengths is clearly apparent ; 
that it is necessary will not be disputed. The determining point is 
whether “ on balance " the ends to be attained justify the means 
taken to attain them. 



CHAPTER VIII 


RAILWAY STATISTICS AND ACCOUNtS 

It has already been mentioned as an instance of Government control 
that from the earliest years Parliament has required the railway 
companies to make financial and statistical returns 
anPstatiltfea^ Board of Trade. This, however, is not the 

Betafns. extent of the control exercised. The form of 

accounts to be issued to shareholders and the 
^periods at which they shall be issued have also been laid down by 
Acts of Parliament. For some time it was complained that the form 
of accounts and statistics thus required was bad ; how inadequate 
and defective has been seen in the earlier chapter dealing with 
expenditure. There, it will be remembered, it was pointed out how 
impossible was the task of obtaining anything but a very vague 
approximation of the various costs uf transport (the cost of actually 
moving goods, or passengers), of the maintenance and repairs which 
arise from doing this work, and of the many incidental expenses 
attributable to the various departments of railway working. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the form of accounts was severely 
criticised by writers in the technical and lay press and sometimes 
by shareholders at half-yearly meetings. For a long time criticism 
and agitation seemed futile, but in June, 1906, the President of the 
Board of Trade appointed a departmental com- 
Departmental mittee “ to consider and report what charges, if ^ 
Board ol Trade. desirable in the form and scope of the 

Accounts and Statistical Returns rendered by 
Railway Companies under the Railway Regulation Acts." The 
committee reported in May, 1909. In passing, it may be mentioned 
that Mr. W. M. Acworth, to whom several references have been 
made, was a member of that committee, and in the report and 
forms of accounts recommended may be traced what appears 
to be the influence of his views. 

The sections of the committee's report dealing with the form of 
financial accounts raised little, if any, controversy. One of the first 
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recommendations is that in future |he accounts should be annual. 
Until 1911 ihey were issued each half-year, half-yearly divid^ds 
were recommdaded, and half-yearly jheetings of 
’stockholders held to consido: and confirm the 
reports. Outside these old companies (such as > ail- 
way, canal, water and gas companies), incorporated by special Acts of 
Parliament it is difficult if not impossible to find parallel instances. 
In the case of limited companies the invariable rule is to submit 
accounts and hold a meeting of shareholders once a year. It is, 
however, almost as invariable to find dividends declared half-yearly, 
that which is not declared at the anjiual meeting liveing called the 
interim dividend. But although reports and accounts are only 
issued once a year it is customary for directors of companies to have 
before them approximate accounts for the half-year when con- 
sidering the declaration of an interim dividend. The depart- 
mental committee recommended that if the system of annual 
accounts was enforced by Parliament on the railway companies 
power should be given to the directors to pay interim dividends. 
Equally as important from the statistical point of view was the 
further recommendation of a uniform date for the closing of all 
railway accounts, in other words, that they should all close their 
year on the same day. The final recommendations of importance 
in this connection are designed to secure the separation of the 
income arising from railway working proper, from that derived 
from subsidiary enterprises, such as the working of docks and 
hotels, and to separate the earnings received from joint lines. 
Equally important are the scheduled forms of accounts devised 
by the committee, which prescribe the manner in which all these 
-various details are to be separately dealt with in their own special 
accounts, and then brought into the general account of income and 
expenditure. Looked at ki their skeleton form these new accounts 
seem to be based on a very clear and comprehensive system which 
is all finked up admirably in the general revenue account. The 
least that can be said for them is that they appear well contrived 
to secure the desired separation of the revenue results of railway 
work from those of the subsidiary undertakings. ^ 

Whe^ the committee came to deal with the non-financial side of 
the ^atistics, however, the subject became much more controversial. 
There were, of coursd, many things which were accepted without 
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question, such as returns of the mileage run by engine^ the number 
of 3l:he various kinds of rolling st/}ck. the number of passengers 
carried, and the receipts in each cl|ss,’the number of 
tons of minerals and merchandise carried &nd the 
receipts, and the train miles run.both loaded and 
empty. This latter division is new and of special interest as showing 
the extent of the mileage of return journeys which empty trucks 
have to be hauled, and, of course, hauled unprofitably. It is a 
condition which arises extensively in connection with coal traffic. 
Railway, as well as privately owned trucks, are hauled from the 
coal mines to ^he point at Which they are to be emptied and then 
go straight back again empty to the mines to be loaded again. It 
*is not uncommon to find numerous trucks that never do anything 
else but move between two given points. An instruction is painted 
on them permanently that when empty they are to be returned to a 
specified colliery. The returns in future will take account of this 
movement of full and empty trucks. . 

An acute difference of opinion arose as to whether the committee 
should recommend the adoption of ton mile and passenger mile 
statistics. By many critics a ton mile and a 
rtnnrnpr'litllnn P^^ssenger mile are regarded as the most perfect 
units of railway service that can be devised. They 
combine the two important things — ^weight or numbers and distance. 
Thus, 1 ton carried 1 mile gives one ton mile, while 10 tons carried 10 
miles give 100 ton miles, and similarly with passengers. Given 
this data, it is astonishing what a number of ingenious combina- 
tions can be worked from the remainder of the material to be found 
in the statistical returns. The departmental committee men; 
tinned the following as " the more important statistics deduced 
from ton miles and passenger miles ^ 

(1) The average train load of goods and of passengers, obtained 
by dividing the tom mileage and the passenger mileage, 
respectively, by the train mileage. 

(2) The average wagon load and the a^rerage carriage load, 
obtained by dividing the ton mileage by the wagon mileage and 
the passenger ihileage by the carriage nffieage. 

(3) Ton miles per engine hour. 

(4) The average length of haul for goodsjind passengers, respec- 
tively, obtained by dividing the ton mileage and the passenger 
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mileage by the total tonnage and the total number of passengers 
conveyed. , ' c * 

(5) iThe averag? receipts per ton per mile and per passenger per 
mile, oiitained by dividing the goo^ receipts by the ton mik;::ge 
and the passenger receipts by a passenger mileage. 

(6) The average density of traffic per mile of road or mile of 
track, obtained by dividing the ton mileage and passenger mileage 
by the length of road or by the length of track. 

Ton mile statistics, however, are capable of even greater variety 
than this. A list of no fewer than twenty-four dif{^ent kinds of 
information which can be obtained from them is reproduced in an 
appendix, and should be examined as an instance of the length to 
which the manipulation of railway statistics can be carried. 

Foreign and colonial railways have adopted ton mile statistics, 
but the only English railway which compiles them is the North 
Eastern. The North Western and Great Western 
companies used to do so but abandoned them as not 
■ worth the trouble and labour expended upon them. 
This latter statement may be taken as indicative of the attitude 
of all the English railways. Inside opinion mostly pronounces 
against their usefulness and value. Opinion in favour of their 
adoption has included a minority of stockholders and most writers 
on financial and commercial subjects in the daily and weekly 
press. One o^ the most common arguments used in discussions 
as to the burden of railway rates, whether it is heavier in Great 
Britain or abroad, is based on the use of the United States ton mile 
figures, and as there is nothing of the kind published in this country, 
exact comparison is impossible and its absence seriously hampers 
the discussion. It may be that if the required figures were forth- 
coming they would not be^strictly or usefully comparable because 
statistical averages can be seldom used unless accompanied by 
ample information as to the exact manner 6f their compilation and 
what they include ; but all the same the absence of a British ton 
mile rate is severely felt in these discussions and criticisms, and 
those who are hampered by its absence are apt to demand that the 
deficiency shall be made good. It is obvious, of course, that ton 
mile statistics cannot possibly be the panacea for all the ill^ from 

[Note. — In 1920 the Miifistry of Transport required the Railway Companies 
to compile ton*mile statistics. Reference to this will be found in Chapter XI.] 
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which the railways are often alleged to suffer. After a!h a ton mile 
rats is but an average, subject to^all the defects of an average, 
covering a multitude of widely divergent things an^ conditions, and 
ex£|,^y representing none of them. It does not follow that Because 
the average rate per ton mile for the whole of railway's goods 
traffic is, say. Id. (possibly it is less, possibly more ; the figure is only 
intended as an illustration), the goods manager can afford to carry 
things such as bicycles (which, though relatively light in weight, 
take up a great deal of space and are awkward to handle) for an 
average rate of Id. per ton per mile. An exactly similar argument 
would apply to^ furniture of the better kinds, or to motor-cars, or 
light horse vehicles. It may be that by far the greater part of the 
traffic of his railway consists of compact heavy things which load 
into trucks with the minimum of wasted space. Of course such 
uniformity of traffic is exceptional, but it is quite possible for a 
railway with an immense coal and mineral traffic to get a very low 
average ton mile rate. What would be the value of knowing that 
the average ton mile rate is, say, one halfpenny when a request is 
made for an exceptionally reduced jrate for a large consignment of 
bicycles, or valuable furniture, or any goods which combine light- 
ness^with exceptional size ? To rely solely on a low average ton mile 
rate under such circumstances would be to court an unprofitable 
transaction. It is obvious, therefore, that while ton mileage figures 
may be useful, or interesting, they are not infallible. 

But let us take some of the arguments for and against set out in 
the report of the Departmental committee. Considered from the 
point of view of management and control, it is 
admitted, the committee say, that large average 
statistics, such as those based upon ton miles, which 
can only be obtained some weeks after the period to which they 
relate, can in no way be used to replace rough and ready statistics 
which are immediately ^available. Many witnesses emphasised 
the necessity of continuous supervision and check by subordinate 
officers in order to secure the efficient loading and economical 
working of trains. They expressed the opinion that the information 
furnished by the daily dissection of guards' journals, by daily and 
weekly records of the loading of trains and wagons, and^of the 
tonnage at principal stations, by the average earnings per goods 
and mineral train mile, and by similar detailed returns, is quite 
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sufficient foi^the proper working of a railway without the addition 
of ton mile statistics. They ^further declared it impossibly to 
replace by ton pile statistics the existing system of supervision. 
The committee, however, did not think it followed that toi^jpile 
statistics are useless, but that while a general manager, for instance, 
might not find it possible to dispense with detailed figures, yet 
statistical information for use of the higher officials must be given 
in a more concentrated form than that prepared for the use of 
subordinate officials engaged in the detailed operation of the line. 

In a series of paragraphs the report compares the value of ton mile 
statistics with receipts per train miltf as a measure'bf efficiency in 
railway working. It points out that while in so 
complicated a business it is plainly impossible to* 
assemble in a single figure the record of the whole 
work performed, some useful purpose is served by statistics, which, 
from their comprehensive nature may be used to indicate in a 
general way the condition of the business from year to year. At 
present the only figure of this kind Available is the average gross 
receipts per train mile. Such a figure, however, is only reliable so 
long as the average rate remains constant. A rise in it may be due 
either to improvements in loading, to increases in the rates charged, 
to an increase in the average length of haul, or to an alteration in the 
relative proportions of high-class and low-class traffic. The average 
train load in tons is a more reliable figure for such comparisons 
The general conclusion they drew was that as a measure of efficiency, 
statistics as to the average train load give information which is 
not afforded by figures showing the average receipts per train mile. 
^ Another advantage claimed for ton mile statistics is that their 
employment would result in more attention being paid to the proper 
loading of every train and every wagon. The 
^ railway witnesses, however, were mostly of opinion 

. that this purpose is at present adequately served 

by the detailed returns as to loading, etc., already taken out by 
the British railway^, and that the average wagon load based 
on ton mileage is a fallacious figure likely to mislead in that it 
does not represent the load per journey. 

It was alleged that the use of ton mile statistics led to- undue 
concentration of attention upon the securing of heavy loads, to the 
detriment of public convenience, and to the delay of traffic for the 
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purpose of getting full loads with a view to the production of a 
higher figure for the average loadi ^ , 

The committee admit that practically no instan|:e was brought to 
thpi^ notice of any definite increase of earnings or decrease of 
expenditure in any specific case which was the result of the use of 
ton mile figures and which could not, or ought not, to have been 
brought about by other means. In view of the fact that these 
statistics are large averages, however, the committee did not regard 
, this as inconsistent with their general utility in relation to railway 
Viontrol. They admit that it is difficult to see in what way the 
average rtite charged upon all classes of goods on every section of 
|the line could be usefully employed in arriving at a decision as to 
what would be a suitable rate for a given conunodity to be carried 
for a given distance. At the same time it is probable, they report, 
that the average rate would constitute a useful item of information 
to be carried in the mind when dealing with the rate to be charged 
for any particular class of traffic. The opinion was also expressed 
that average statistics must not be employed for purposes for which 
they are not fitted, but there w^ evidence that they might be 
rendered more useful if compiled not only for all classes of goods 
traffic over the line, but for separate commodities or groups of 
commodities, over the whole line and over different sections of the 
railway. With regard to cost, the evidence was conflicting as to 
how far it is practicable to divide, with some approach,to accuracy, 
the expenditure common to both passenger and goods traffic. 

Considering the subject from the point of view of shareholders and 
of general statistical information, the committee reported that they 
had not found evidence of a widespread demand for^ 
Potato? mileage figures. Although they are a record of 
work done in a sense in iidiich train miles are not, 
they are imperfect in that they take no account of such important 
things as terminal charges and make no distinction between the 
various classes of traffic. For instance, 10 ^tons of coal carried 
100 miles in one truck and 10 tons of furniture carried the same 
distance, but in several trucks, would both be represented by 
1,000 .ton miles.* As a measure of the actual work performed in 
carrying goods from point to point, however, such statistics con- 
stitute a source of information which would be of value not only to 
railway shareholders but to the public at large. An^ important 

la— (1827 a) 
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point in faveur of ton mileage, it is pointed out, is that it affords a 
means of ju(|ging, over a peripd of years, the variations in Ijhe 
average loading ^f trains and wagons, in the average length of haul, 
in the average density of traffic, and in the average rates ch^ed 
by the compani3S. 

The committee also say there is reason to think that a knowledge 
of the average rate per ton per mile charged by English railway 
companies would provide material for a more 
Compi^oL answer than can at present be given to the 

charge, sometimes brought against oiu' railways, 
that English goods rates are the highe’St in the world' A more just 
comparison of the level of the rates in this country and in the United r, 
States of America would be rendered practicable if it were possible 
to produce actual figures to show the average haul in this country. 
If, as is probable, the average haul here were found to be at most 
one-fifth or one-fourth of the average haul in the United States it 
would follow that a comparison of the average rates charged in the 
two countries would not be fair without taking into account the 
fact that the terminal charges in this country are a far larger 
proportion of the total rate than' in America. 

Some witnesses were apprehensive of the use to which <he 
statistics might be put by persons seeking material for factious 

„ ... criticism of the railways, if the publication of such 

Fean of Abuse. . ■ , n • j j . 1 . i.. 

figures were required. One, indeed, thought it 

probable that if the average goods rate were published traders 

would try to use it against the railwaj^ ; but evidence given by 

other witnesses seemed to suggest that the advantages of comparison 

, would outweigh these dangers. 

It was frequently urged by the representatives of the railway 
companies that the conditions peculiar to British railway business 
were such that ton mile statistics were quite 

fnnISin*” of ’^®^table for use in this country. The objections 
British Rallwayg. f^ mainly under three heads : — (1) The great 
difficulties which stand in the way of actual 
compilation in this country ; (2) the circumstances which would 
render the statistics, if obtained, especially inapplicable as tests of 
efficienby or as a record of work done ; (3) the expense of compilation 
without corresponding advantages. 

The committee, in conclusion, expressed the opinion that such 
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statistics would be useful, but they did not recommend their adoption 
{n face of the railway opposition ajid the absence of ^ny considerable 
demand for them by shareholders and th« public 

Recoi^ended. ** ^ usefulness "might be 

lost if their compilation resulted solely from 
compulsion." They were also of opinion that, however useful they 
might prove from the point of view of general information, there 
was not sufficient ground for insisting on their being compiled 
by all companies unless and until they came to be adopted by a 
considerable number of the important companies. 

There were two minority reports. The first, a short one, was 
signed by three of the members who desired to make ton mile 
statistics compulsory on the ground that they 
stand on the same footing as other accounts and 
should equally be made statutory ; that they know 
no reason why a large part of the usefulness of such statistics might 
be lost if their compilation resulted solely from compulsion, and 
that sufficient weight had not been given to the interests of the 
public which in this matter coincide with those of shareholders. 

" If the control of the Board df Trade and of Parliament over the 
railways is to be wise and salutary it must be based on adequate know- 
ledge. Adequate knowledge cannot exist until comprehensive informa- 
tion is produced showing the total amount of the work done by the 
Railway Companies for the public and the average charge made to the 
public for doing it.” 

Finally, they recommended the adoption of schedules drawn up for 
the purpose of eliciting ton mile and passenger mile statistics. 

Three other members signed a second and much longer minority 
report, the whole tenor of which is directly opposed to these statistics. 

Briefly put, their objections are that " averages " 
are of no use whatever m enabling railway officials 
to determine the efficiency of the service, and 
cannot displace day to^ay control. The evidence submitted to the 
committee tended to prove the uselessness of the ton mile rather than 
its utility as a measure of efficiency. "It is of importance to 
remember that this form of statistics has been tried and found 
wanting by twa of the principal railway companies in Great Britain, 
viz.,* the Great Western and the London and North Western. The 
English railway managers who have formerly controlled railways 
abroad or in the colonies, where this statistic has been compiled, have 
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come to the conclusion that it is useless in this country." The 
publication of sijch wforniation wopld lead to misleading coii^)arisoi{ 
between, railway c^npanies and between different periods for the 
same railway company. The really important commercial con- 
sideration must always be the money earned by a train rather than 
the number of tons of varying descriptions of merchandise which it 
contains. A moderate estimate of the cost for ton mile statistics 
alone for all the railways, would, in their opinion, amount to at 
least £35,000 per annum. 

The outcome of the committee's report was the passing of the 
Railway Companies (Accounts and Rettirns) Act, 1QI\. This Act 
Onteome ol follows exactly on the lines of the report. It adopts 
Comi^ttee’i the skeleton forms of account which appear in the 
Report schedules agreed upon by all the members of the 

committee, but excludes ton mile and passenger mile statistics. It 
makes annual accounts compulsory, fixing 31st Dec. as the day for 
the termination of the year, and removes the obligation to prepare 
half-yearly accounts and hold half-yearly meetings. On the whole 
it will probably be admitted that' the Act makes a long step in a 
desirable direction, although possibly many critics and students 
of railway affairs will regret the omission to make the ton and 
passenger mileage statistics compulsory. Actual experience of 
the working of the Act and the suitability of the new forms of 
accounts had ijot been obtained at the time of writing because the 
Act did not become operative until 1st Jan., 1913, and the first 
returns under it had not been issued. But the skeleton accounts 
scheduled certainly bear evidence of more logical common sense 
tkan those of the past. In future it should at least be possible 
to obtain a clear statement of the revenue from all sources 
and of the expenditure uqijer the various headings such as main- 
tenance and renewal of way and works ; maintenance and renewal 
of rolling stock ; locomotive running expenses ; traffic expenses ; 
general charges ; rates, taxes, etc. An idea of the manner in 
which this work has been done may be obtained from the forms of 
revenue and expenditure accounts reproduced in an appendix. 



CHAPTER IX 

STATE RAILWAYS 


In the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in the United 
States of America and in Canada the railways are the property 
of, and are worked by, joint stock companies. In 
Reasons tor State Europe (to a very large extent), Australia, and 
* Owned Bailw^s. South Africa they are the property of, and are 
• worked by, the various States. It may be won- 

dered why there should be this marked difference. Questions of 
principle, or of public policy had something to do with it, but 
in the main these questions did not obtain recognition until 
long after the establishment of railways, and the explanation 
of the difference in ownership must be sought in other directions. 
So far as this country is concerned, the development of* railways 
under private ownership was largely a matter of circumstance. 
At the time when the first steam railways (railways as we know 
them in the modern meaning bf the word, as distinct from the 
original and primitive forms), were being established, the eco- 
nomic mind of the nation was rapidly tending all in one direction ; 
the direction of individualism. Adam Smith and his successors 
had preached the doctrine in opposition to the system of close 
State supervision and regulation that had prevailed in their day 
and earlier. Individualism was almost, if not quite, the beginning 
and the end of their doctrine. They propounded the theory that 
the State was not fitted either to conduct or to regulate business 
undertakings. If nations were to attain their fullest measure of 
commercial and industrial development^ and success, the less the 
State interfered the better. Individuals, if left to themselves and 
freed from the hampering restrictions to which they had been and 
were subjected, would pursue a policy of self-interest. Each would 
devote himself to the work for which he ^s best fitted and for 
which his circumstances, natural or acquired, were most favour- 
able^; and as i consequence commerce and industry would develop 
on natural lines and attain the greatest possible mdhsure of 
prosperity. This policy has been variously called the policy of 
enlightened self-interest, individualism, Free Trade, or laissez-faire, 
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Concurrently with this development of economic opinion and the 
gradual putting,of it mto operatioi\the industry and conuneree of thi 
» country were expanding rapidly and wealth was 

Why firitish being accumulated in greater volume than e^er 
Privately-Owned, before. The capital required for railway construc- 
tion and equipment was available, and as its 
possessors had the required enterprise to apply it to that purpose, 
State assistance or State ownership were unnecessary. Many 
mistakes were made in those early days. There was much that in 
later times would have been called “ wild cat speculation ’’ ; 
schemes were promoted for which there was no demand, mo real 
reason, and which had no possible prospects of ultimate success ; and 
the capital invested in them was wasted. Such are always the 
penalties attending the initial stages of new industries under an 
economic organisation such as ours. And the projects to which these 
criticisms did not apply, which were destined ultimately to be 
successful, were not without their faults. To mention but one of 
them — ^they were relatively too parochial, or too provincial ; they 
lacked national scope and completeness. It was thought sufficient, 
for instance, to construct a railway flrom London to Birmingham, and 
another from Birmingham to Liverpool. Thus what is now a great 
trunk line was originally in two sections. And there was a short rail- 
way from Leicester to Swannington (a small place within the county 
of Leicester, intended for a purely local service — ^the transport of 
coal to Leicester. Parliament did not help any of these schemes ; 
it neither found them capital nor land, nor even helped them to 
acquire land on reasonably fair terms. It did not interfere, except 
in ways which now seem open to criticism, because, instead of 
facilitating the construction of railways, it really made their initia- 
tion and creation more cqgitly than ought to have been the case. 
The railway systems of to-day might possibly have been better 
(though the possibility is not to be accepted an a certaintyj'had there 
been State construction and ownership. The State might ruth- 
lessly have cut down the exorbitant demands of landowners ; 
certainly the preliminary expenses of promotion would have been 
less than they were, live railways might have bebn less heayily 
burdened with capital, and the systems might have been laid out 
more' comprehensively on national lines and with less duplication 
and overlapping, had we been given a State system rather than 
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private systems. Even these advantages, however, arewnot admitted 
bjr the critical opponents of State jailways. But if Parliament had 
exercised a wise controlling hand ; if it had beei^less jealous of its 
owi^ powers and privileges and had given to some specially created 
body power of inspection, supervision and direction we might have 
had a better national system ; one less expensive and one in the 
evolution of which less wealth would have been wasted. But, as 
has been said. Parliament only interfered in ways that are now 
criticised ; ways that added to the original cost. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, the system, or systems, 
evolved Were until quite recent years the subject of national pride 
and foreign envy. Great Britain had obtained a national system 
comprehensive, efficient, and prosperous, which cost the State (in 
other words, the taxpayers) nothing, which was and is a large source 
of revenue^ to the State chiefly in the sphere of local, or municipal 
government, and which in addition has been a source of profit to 
investors. • 

Foreign experience has been very largely, though not quite entirely 
distinct from this. It is now customary for controversialists to 
speak of Continental State ownership of railways as 
^ the outcome of an enlightened national policy 

having clearly in view the requirements of the nations in question. 
According to this view the European governments either constructed 
or acquired their railways because they desired to work them, say, 
in conjunction with, and as supplementary to, the national system 
of protective import tariffs. The argument is that if the govern- 
ments desired to shape the development of their natural resources 
and to promote national industry and commerce, it was futile td 
leave privately-owned railway companies with the power to modify 
these protective measures by such things ns low rates for impoiled 
produce carried in bulk. There seems to be no possibility of doubt 
that in the case of Prussfa these, or similar ideas, had their influence 
in shaping the national railway policy ; it i§ not questioned that 
the Prussian railways were acquired and have since been extended 
and conducted \rith the object of facilitating national development. 

^ The amounts paid as rates and taxes by British and Irish rail^ray com- 
panies in the last five years given in the returns were : 1908, ;£4,884,442 ; 
1909, £5,010,378; 1910, £5,102,311;. 1911, £5,078,853; 1912, £5,13e;203. 
In addition they paid each year well over another quarter of a million as 
Government duty. 
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Another argument advanced is that the States became the owners 
of their railways because they 4esired to hold the balance evenly 
t Ijetween traders, to help traders by working at the 

Aft^Thoaghts. possible rates, and to work also in the inter- 

ests of the railway employes. But when the history 
of the railways comes to be enquired into there is a distinct suggestion 
that these fine altruistic theories are in the main mere after-thoughts 
developed in the light of subsequent experience, which itself was 
shaped more in conformity with the demands of shifting public 
opinion, than a perfected theory such as that now put forth ; that ' 
the States took over the railways not*always because they wanted 
them, or because they had any of these theories in mind, but because, 
for financial reasons, they had to ; because private railway finance 
broke down. In “ new countries, such as Australia, quite different 
considerations have actuated governments. The natural resources 
of new countries can be opened up much faster with railways than 
without them. With a population still small and natural resources 
merely latent, private enterprise is not always very ready to find 
capital for railways, though the experience of the United States of 
America furnishes a conspicuous ‘example to the contrary. In the 
main, therefore, new countries, if they were to have railways *'on 
at all a comprehensive scale, if they were not to wait long for them, 
and if the opening up of their natural resources was not to be a 
slow process,,had perforce to make their own railways ; and at the 
outset their taxpayers had to pay for them indirectly. 

It will be seen, therefore, that different countries pursued the 
policy best suited to the conditions prevailing at the time, and, as has 
' Why the Change within quite recent years that 

In British we have heard any suggestions that the British 

Opinion? system,^ both physically and theoretically, is 

not the best. That, of course, may be but another instance 
of our national insularity, but still it is so. ■Why then thfe change in 
opinion, partial though it may be ? Why the loss of the prevailing 
satisfaction ? Why the criticism of private ownership ? Why 
the suggestion that State railways would be an infinitely superior 
thing ? No simple comprehensive answer can be* given to those 
questions. The change has come because of a variety of reasons 
For*one thing there haa been an immense change in opinion as to the 
directions in which the State may usefully act. We are no longer 
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individualists in the former acceptation of the te^. It is no 
l«Siger hold that a policy of enlightened self-int^est is all sufficient. 
The State has stepped in gradually to regulate ffirst one sphere of 
industrial or commercial activity and then another until* at last 
the idea of such interference has become so iamiliar that the 
majority accept it unquestioningly as something quite right and 
necessary. From being individualists we have become more or 
less socialists, although we may not wear the red tie nor subscribe 
to some socialistic organisation. And the socialists themselves 
* have helped to familiarise the public with the idea by preaching 
• * State ownrfship insistently in season and out of 

season. We have become used to the idea of a 
State postal service, a State telegraph service, and 
now State telephones. From these to State railways is but a more or 
less large progression according to the mental constitution of the 
individual. The growth of international competition has been 
another cause of the change. As business men have had4o fight 
harder and harder to maintain their markets, not only abroad but 
also at home, they have, especially in the latter connection, looked 
closely for reasons why foreign geJods can reach the inland towns of 
EAgland on such extremely favourable competitive terms. Among 
other things they have found the very low combined rail and shipping 
rates from the countries of origin. Naturally, when they find their 
competitors deriving so much assistance from bountira in the shape 
of reduced rates given by State railway systems, they are apt to 
regard those systems as something eminently to be desired. There is 
much misunderstanding on the subject, as will have been seen from 
the earlier chapter dealing with the allegations that the British 
railways grant preferential rates on foreign imported produce ; but 
when the misunderstandings are cleared qjvay the fact remains that 
European State railways do grant reduced rates on domestic produce 
exported from their country and not on that which is imported. 
British railways, on the other hand, grant reduced rates both ways, 
and, purely as circumstances are, it happens ‘that the reductions on 
imported goods are taken most advantage of ; at any rate, more is 
heard of them than of the reductions on exports. In this way there 
has developed a party in favour of the nationalisation Of British 
railways. . * 

Another force influencing opinion in the same direction has been 
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the attitude of trade union labour. To a much larger extent than 
ever before the trade unions are permeated with socialism ; but tl^s 
* ^ not their asp^ to which reference is intended : 
Trad^nlonism. regulation of and intervention 

ifi labour conditions. In recent years this has been 
so loud and insistent as not to be denied. In some respects this 
intervention has not been completely successful from the labour 
point of view, but still it has not been without its effect on railway 
working. Its culminating point was reached when the Government 
stepped in to end the recent strike by setting up Wages Boards. • 
Its effect is twofold. It encourages* the aspiratidlis of. railway 
labour for a State-owned system under which it is believed conditions 
of work will be infinitely superior to anything experienced in the 
past. Under such a system the railway employ^ hopes to get, and 
believes that he will get, a shorter working day and increased pay- 
ment. On the other hand, the opinion has been expressed that the 
continuance of this kind of interference will place such a burden 
on the railways that ultimately the state in common justice to the 
present stockholders, who havi^ become financially interested 
solely as investors, and from a business point of view, must acquire 
the railways and work them along the lines of policy recently 
developed. 

Finally, another circumstance has been pointed to as working in 
the direction of nationalisation — ^what has been described as “ the 
breakdown of competition." It cannot be main- 
*CompotltioB/^* tained that competition between the various com- 
panies working in the same territory has altogether 
cpased. In a variety of ways it exists and the public derive benefit 
from it. And as long as two independent companies serve the same 
district there must always remain a basis of competition in their 
working. It may not be very active, but there it is. To mention 
but one jnstance, there is always the fact that the shorter distance 
will govern the rate or fare as the case may be. But while this is so 
there has been in recent years a very great advance in the direction 
of eliminating competition. Working agreements have been made 
between groups of companies to " pool " traffic intiistricts where 
their interests have hitherto clashed. As examples of this may be 
mentioned the arrangements made by the London and North 
Western and Midland companies in respect of season tickets, etc., 
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to which more extended reference has been made in earljer chapters. 
Wtfere tho two lines both touch two towns the Ijolder of a season 
or contract ticket between these towns may use either line ^dis- 
crimiyately, no matter with which company his contract n!ay be 
made. Similarly, certain kinds of carted goods, traffic will be 
collected by the carts of either company. In the treatment of 
claims the existence of these working agreements enables the 
companies to act together ; in fact, there is now a Clearing House 
joint claims committee. Not less important has been the reduction 
fti competing services which the agreements have enabled the com- 
panies to'brin^ about. In short, the agreements, it is believed, 
have enabled the companies to effect considerable economies. 
From the public point of view the question is : What will this 
develop into ; where will it end ? Competition, it will be remem- 
bered, was largely relied upon by Parliament to obviate the neces- 
sity of close regulation for the protection of the public against the 
possibly bad effect of quasi-monopolistic conditions. If ccmpeti- 
tion continues to diminish ; if more and closer working agreements 
are made, and the companies, though still possessing their separate 
entities and separate organisations; become in effect little less than 
one* huge industrial concern, what becomes of the regulative and 
protective force of competition ? It must diminish proportionately 
to the increase in the number and extent of the working agreements, 
and its complete destruction is not altogether beyond the bounds 
of possibility. If that should happen, what would take its place ? 
Nothing else could do so, but an increased and increasing regulation 
by the Government, or the State. The question has been asked 
whether the State is capable of exercising the extended and more^ 
intimate supervision required to replace the lost influence of free 
competition ; and if it is, ought it, in justice to the stockholders, to 
be exercised ? Some of the foremost authorities on what may be 
called railway politics, men of recognised ability who ha^ie con- 
sidered the question from this point of view, are of opinion that the 
elimination of competition means ultimately *that the State must 
take over the railways and work them. Some are not enamoured 
of the prospect.* They believe that under State ownership there 
would be a loss of efficiency and that quality of adaptability so 
essential to their conduct on commercial lin^s ; and they belifeve 
that financially also there would be loss of efficiency ; that the 
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bargain must inevitably be a bad one for the State. Yet they 
believe that in^ the eventualities foreshadowed, nationalisation 
mnsj^ come.* , * 

It must not be assumed from this outline of the developnysnt of 
opinion that there is as yet a majority of the population in favour of 
nationalisation. Whether there is or not has never 
tested, and possibly there will never be any 
direct test. But it is certain that originating in a 
variety of circumstances, and developing along the lines indicated, 
there has been in the last decade or so a distinct growth of publil: 
opinion in favour of State acquisitfon and operaffon. *The argu- 
ments advanced in favour of State action may be briefly summarised 
under the five following headings — 

I (1) The socialists would welcome it because it would be a large 
I step forward towards the attainment of their ideals. 

I (2) Traders desire it because they believe it would be possible 
I to obtain reduced rates and fares through the systems being 
I organised with a greater regard for the requirements of commerce 
I rather than the earning of dividends. 

I (3) Some favour it because they believe that the profits realised 
^ from a national industry such as transport should be applied to the 
I relief of taxation. 

I (4) Social reformers look to it as a means of helping their schemes 
I for the rehbusing of urban populations in suburban and rural 
I districts. 

I (5) Labour organisations look to it as a means of securing better 
working conditions, shorter hours, and higher wages. 

One brief, simple reply is often made to these reasons — ^that they 
are mutually destructivj^ If the railways are to be nationalised and 
used as instruments for the accomplishment of 
labour projects^ then they cjfn neither be 
expected to realise a profit for the relief of taxation, 
nor lo give reduced rates and fares to the trading 
and travelling public ; and, of course, this line of argument applies 
conversely. But the subject is much too large and important for a 
' series of arguments such as these to be disposed of so summarily. It 
is, 6f course, true that;aU these ends cannot be attained concurrently 
with complete success. The real question is as to whether State 
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ownership is desirable. When, and if, that is decided affirma- 
tively, wilbcome the question as to which line 0 / policy is to be 
pursued — are the railways so acquired to be wor>:cd*for a pjrofit 
in relief of the National Exchequer, or are they to be worked 
for the benefit of tradb, labour, and the social advancement of the 
nation ? 

Advocates of nationalisation from the business point of view seek 
support for their arguments principally in the experience of Prussia 
and Belgium. The case for the affirmative in 
* r^'nilnnfr connection with Prussia was very ably put by Pro- 
• ‘fessor Hermaifn Schumacher ^ in a paper submitted 
to a Congress of the Royal Economic Society in January, 1912. 
Very briefly summarised, his argument was that the Prussian rail- 
ways were not nationalised for either military, commercial-political, 
or financial reasons, but to make them subservient to the economic 
interests of the nation. While private enterprise provided ade- 
quately for the industrial west, the agricultural east, not psoving 
so attractive to privately owned capital, was poorly served. State 
ownership enabled this inequality to be remedied. It also made 
possible the abolition of differential rates such as occur under 
private ownership, and thus gave the State the opportunity of 
securing the measure of uniform treatment necessary to secure the 
even and widespread development of the resources of the country, 
both natural and human. The author of the paper claimed that 
the nationalisation of the Prussian railways had ful%lled every 
expectation. It had saved the German people thousands of 
millions of marks ; it had removed the evils connected with differ- 
ential railway rates ; it had enabled the Government to foster a , 
policy of industrial development ; it had offered almost unlimited 
scope for economies. Financially, the results were described as 
magnificent. The gross working profits had risen from 222,000,000 
marks in 1888 to ^,000/000 in 1908, the aggregate since national- 
isation had been 12,000,000,000, and after payment of maintenance 
and preservation expenses out of revenue, 'a total of nearly 
3,000,000,000 marks out of the surpluses had been placed at the 
disposi^ of the StSte for other purposes. 

At the same Congress Professor Ernest Mahaim (Li^e) dealt with ■ 
the experience of Belgium, where the State, {or politico-economic 
^ Professor of Economics in the University of Bonn. 
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reasons, constructed and worked the main lines and left others to 
private enterprise, but ultimately had to take over mqist of tt^ese 
* , private companies " for reasons of general policy 
secure the economical working of the rail- 
, wa 5 rs.” He claimed that under the State the 
railways had been worked to promote the industrial and commercial 
expansion of Belgium, but at the same time they had been worked as 
a service which should neither be a national charge, nor a fiscal 
expedient, but which should be required to cover its expenditure by 
its earnings — i.e., at cost price. As an illustration of this he 
mentioned that from 1835 to 1908 the average affnual .profit had 
worked out at 0*054 per cent. 

The State railways of Holland and Denmark do not, as a rule, 
furnish many arguments for the controversialists. In both countries 
the systems have to work in competition with very 
^Denmark?^ considerable facilities for transport by water and 
. have to do their work cheaply in order to obtain any 

traffic. And it seems to be generally admitted that in the early 
days of railway enterprise capital was not attracted to either 
country with the result that failing provision by the State both 
would have been faced with the alternative of possessing no 
railways or of having to wait a very long time for them. 

Australia and South Africa arc used as examples of State action to 
promote the development of “new” countries and 

South manner in which a necessary service can be 

given to regions, or districts, which the private 
capitalist would not contemplate as offering a favourable investment. 

. As there are two sides to every question, so we find, when the 
arguments of opponents of State railways are considered, that a very 
differed opinion is entertained concerning all these 
of^ruMu systems. In the case of Germany it is 

Bosttlts. admitted, even by supporters of Stat^action, that 
nationalisation has proved a bad bargain for the 
smaller States because their systems dre not large enough to 
permit the best results to be obtained. The Prussian railways, 
from the point of view of the critics, are anything but what they are 
made out to be. They admit, of course, that German export trade 
has received incalculable benefits from the specially low rates made 
with the object of extending it. But when it comes to the internal 
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movement of merchandi^ they contest, point by point, the argu- 
njbnts that German traders are better served than Irtish when 
actual conditions are properly contrasted. Theii; assertion is that 
the low German rates often quoted against British rates, to the 
disadvantage of the latter, are for an infinitely, inferior service 
which does not include collection and delivery (for which separate 
charges are made by forwarding companies altogether independent 
of the railway companies), and that the service performed by the 
railways is solely that of haulage and at much slower speed than that 
'attained in this country ; slower speed not so much in actual travel 
along the railways but in the time occupied from handing in to 
delivery. Where quicker delivery is required higher rates are 
charged. It is also asserted that less liability is taken for loss, 
damage, mis-delivery, and delay than is normally accepted in this 
country. Equality of treatment, upon which so much stress is 
laid by advocates, is also criticised. Of course, unjust preference 
is denounced by the critics, but they contend that equality of treat- 
ment under State systems becomes too rigid ; that it does not 
allow of sufficient elasticity in dealing with special circumstances ; 
and that if railway rates were always framed on this basis in regard 
to ‘distances there would often be cases where manufacturers were 
excluded from markets that otherwise are available to them when 
the S3^tem pursued is that of '* charging what the traffic will bear.” 
The favourable financial results upon which the other side lay 
stress are allied to be due to the starvation of the system ; if it 
were kept in as efficient a state as it ought to be, such as that 
maintained by British and American railways, then the financial 
results would be very different. A greater contrast than tha^ 
afforded by these two sets of opinions it would be difficult to 
imagine. Fortunately the object here is merely to state them, not 
to pronoimce judgment upon them. 

Conditions in Belgiun. are subjected to quite as severe criticisms 
of a different kind, though one of them is similar — ^the financial 
aspect. An average annual profit of 0'054 per cent. . 

Special (fifty-four thousandths of 1 per cent. !) in seventy- 
of Baigiwm, fouT ycars IS regarded not merely contemptuously, 
but questioningly. Apply the position to any 
business. Would the proprietors of any concern which made such a 
microscopical profit over such a period of years consider that they 
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had made suf;h a profit at all ? Rather, it' is suggested, they would 
seriously consider whether they had not really made a loss jn view^of 
the in|angible‘ things such as depreciation, the calculation of which 
can ne^er be made exact. There has been a great deal of criticism 
directed to the Ttelgian railways (some of it apparently very sound 
criticism), and one of the points made is that no one can possibly 
say that they have made an average profit of even fifty-four 
thousands of 1 per cent, because the accounts are so confused and 
unsatisfactory that it is impossible to say what is the amount of 
the capital employed, or the real expenses of the railway. The* 
critics are more definite when they deal with the abuses to which 
they assert State ownership gives rise. These are in the nature of 
indirect bribery and corruption for the purpose of securing votes. 
It is stated that in Belgium the existence of a large class of railway 
employes who are also voters, has led to the over-staffing of the 
railways and to the treatment of the staff on lines which would not 
be courtenanced on privately-owned railways. Also it is stated 
that because of the same political influence money has been 
lavished in one place on such things as station accommodation 
and equipment while other places have been starved. 

France furnishes the strongest argument of the opponents’ of 
nationalisation. From the very first the French investor fought shy 
of railways, and in the end the Government found 
rrp^i^rn necessary to undertake the work of constructing 
the road-bed, bridges, stations, etc. Concessions 
were then made to companies who were to lay the rails, provide 
rolling stock, and work the railways. In this way the main lines of 
Brance were provided and the impetus thus given to development 
encouraged private enterprise. To trace the subsequent history 
with all its vicissitudes would involve detailed treatment such as is 
unnecessary to the purpose immediately in view, but ultimately 
among other things the State had to extend the term for which 
concessions had been granted and to guarantee interest on capital. 
For a long time it als6 worked a short line (3000 kilometres), and 
of this experiment it has been stated that the management was 
" generally considered of a mediocre and unprogressive character,” ^ 
while *' from the financial point of view the results given by the 

* M. Pierre Leroy-BeavUeu's paper at the Royal Economic Society’s 
Congress. 
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old State railways ha^fe always been bad.*' On l§t Jan., 1909, 
tjie Sta^e took over the Western Railway, which appears to have 
been a most unsuccessful undehaking, never earning sufficient 
net revenue to enable it to dispense, as did other companies, with 
the State guarantee of interest. Concerning this experiment M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu writes that State management in 1911 cost the 
taxpayers 50,000,000 francs more than the worst year, and 
62,000,000 more than the average year, of the old company. From 
1909 to 1911 gross receipts rose from 219*3 to 231*4 million francs, 
working expenses from 152*8 to 207*3 millions, the net product 
fell from 66*9 millions to W*1 millions, and the deficit on capital 
charges rose from 35 to 77*4 million francs. Four-fifths of the 
increased expenditure, it is pointed out, is on account of expenses 
of personnel, and the author states that it is due to an excessive 
increase in numbers which he attributes to political influences. 
He also criticises very severely the inefficiency, ineptitude and 
rigidity of the management. Perhaps the most striking illustration 
of this which he gives is contained in the following quotation from 
the letter of a stationmaster read in the French Chamber — 

" In the time of the Western Colnpany we stationmasters had orders 
t<\ use the rolling stock as quickly as possible, and to send to a given 
station all that we did not ourselves require. Under the State all is 
changed. Every stationmaster is forbidden to load any wagon without 
the orders of the distribution bureau of the district. This bureau is, 
as is well known, a new creation specially designed for the purpose of 
finding situations for so many more bureaucrats. R5bently, having 
received two wagons loaded with horses, accompanied by an order to 
send these wagons to Caen after they were unloaded, I thought to do 
well by loading in these two wagons 200 sacks of grain, which had been 
waiting in the sheds for several days to go to Caen. But, alas, I did 
not know the bureau of distribution. The next day I saw my t\^o 
wagons return, and I received at the same time an order to unload them. 
I was reproved into the bargain for excess of zeal. I had to obey the 
order. That evening I sent the wagons dhipty to Caen. Next day 
I received two others also empty, into which to load the grain.** 

% 9 • 

One other quotation may be given from the same source — 

“ Complete disorder, in fact, reigns in the adihinistration of the State, 
railways. This administration which in three years has not succeeded 
in maMng an exact inventory of its material, is also ignorant of the 
exac^ number dl its employes in different classes.** 

The operation of the Italian State railways has been described 
as “ so defective as to attain the proportions of a public scandal, 

ia-(1327A) 
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if not a national disgrace/' It is alleged that instead of the Minister 
of Railways controlling the railway servants they intimidate hiiiji. 

Australian States railways, the critics declare, are 
CrltMsms. ufiprofitable and a drain on the State, while the diffi- 
culties arising from political pressure have fof ced 
the governments to appoint commissioners with very wide powers 
to manage the railways as would a board of directors. In New 
Zealand the railways are described as having been constructed and 
worked for development purposes, and particularly the provision 
of employment. As to the financial results, it has been stated that 
for twenty years the Dominion had been. losing at the rate of ^350,000 
per annum. That, of course, is a relatively small sum taking all 
the circumstances into consideration, but it is significant, from the 
point of view of the critics, when considered in relation to the fact 
that the construction of the New Zealand railways was carried out 
for a sum substantially less than the corresponding figure for this 
country, If, they argue, it is not possible to show a profit when 
cost of construction has been so light, what would be the experience 
of the United Kingdom in view of the inevitably large cost cf 
acquiring expensively-constructed railways such as ours ? 

Another argument of the critics concerns the financial aspect of the 
acquisition of British railways. The price that would have to be 
The Cost of course, purely a matter of conjecture. 

Acquiring but obviously the State would have to be a fair 
British Bailwac'S. a confiscator, of private property. 

Working on this basis, in the light of the powers possessed, 
and taking into consideration the nature of the various stocks 
into which railway capital is divided and the rates of dividend, 
the Railway News has calculated that for the British railways 
(English, Welsh, and Scottish, Irish being excluded), the fair price 
would be £1,759,818,000. ' The total capital of these railways at 31st 
Dec., 1912, was £1,289,614,000, so that on tj[iis basis State purchase 
would at once increase the capital invested by no less than 
£470,000,000 sterling.* That, of course, would be at the outset a 
step in a direction antagonistic to the desires of those people who 
favour nationalisation as a means to secure a profit in relief of taxa- 
tion, and also of those who look to it to afford cheaper facilities or 
better conditions of labour. Presumably the medium of purchase 
would be a specially created railway stock bearing a low rate of 
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interest. For the sake*of illustration assume that ^he purchase 
is*ina<le jjy means of Consols at 2^ per cent, per annum. It would 
not mean an extra per cent.* on :C470,0()0,000* The average 
rate of dividend on all classes of English and Welsh railways stocks 
for tile year 1912 was 3-58 per cent., so that on tjie £1,103,310,129 
of capital of English and Welsh Railways roughly 1 per cent, would 
be saved, which is equal to £11,033,101. The average dividend 
for Scotland was 3-07 per cent, for the same year, so that on the 
£186,304,376 of Scottish capital the saving would be roughly 
•£931,521. The total saving on the existing capital at the rates of 
dividend. mentioned would thus be £11,964,622. Against this has 
to be set the 2J per cent, on the extra £470,000,000, or so, of 
capital required for the purchase which would amount to 
£11,750,000. ITie net result would be a decrease of £214,000 per 
annum in the requirements for interest on the national railway 
security as compared with the dividends at present paid on the 
existing stocks. A saving of less than £250,000 would noi go far 
towards the attainment of the objects referred to. Put in another 
way the figures are not much more hopeful. The net revenue of 
the railways of England, Wales and Scotland in 1912 was 
£45^625,657. The amount required to pay 2J per cent, interest on 
the Railway News figure is £43,995,450, which would leave a surplus 
of £1,630,207. That again would not help the nationalisers very 
much. It may be said that the Railway News figure ^is excessive ; 
and there is no reason why the Government should pay so large a 
premium on the face value of the existing railway stocks. On the 
other hand, it may be argued that it would be necessary to pay more 
than 2J per cent, per annum on any new Government railway 
stock issued, and that the higher rate would swallow up the surplus 
shown by the figures taken. Naturally al^these calculations must 
be purely speculative, but even so they serve to illustrate the 
position. There is, hawever, another financial aspect, which 
deserves consideration and that is the effect of the purchase on 
national credit. The National Debt, funded and unfunded, at 31st 
March, 1913, was £661,473,765 ; to add to it the Railway News’ 
£1,759,818,405 would make it £2,421,292,170, or over three times 
as much as now. It would be debt incurred for what nuty fairly 
be termed reproductive purposes (though in the strict sense cf The 
word it would not be so, for transport is not a productive undertaking 
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but really a# charge on production) ; but still it would be debt, 
and the greater the National Debt the weaker is the country's 
credit-^ Lowered!^ credit means depreciated market value of the 
securities which represent the debt. A further argument on sipiilar 
lines is that the creation of so much additional Government stock 
would mean such a flooding of the market with additional trustee 
securities that again credit would be weakened by the pulling down 
of the value of the whole range of these securities. Such an 
occurrence would not merely mean the reduction of a paper or 
nominal figure of value ; something printed in an official Stock* 
Exchange list. It would mean that, of course, so lon% as the owners 
of trustee securities were able to hold their stocks and were not 
forced to sell them. Such things are not held for ever. They are 
sometimes passed on from generation to generation, and the holders 
from time to time receive their dividends on the full face value of 
their stocks, which means that as long as they retain their owner- 
ship thfeir income is undiminished. But if realisation were necessary, 
sale under the conditions mentioned would mean a serious 
diminution of capital in comparison with its normal amount. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the arguments that State manage- 
ment is inefficient compared with that of private companies ; ttiat 
the State cannot get as much labour out of its 
employfe as does the private employer ; that the 

Management, economies which are supposed to result from 
unification of management are gravely illusory, or 
that Parliament has neither the time for railway business nor a 
sufficiently defined railway policy to enable it to assume the owner- 
ship, and direction in large matters, with satisfactory results. The 
arguments on both sides have been presented as comprehensively as 
possible, but the subject is one that really demands a book to itself, 
and it will have been realised how directly conflicting are the opinions 
of the ‘supporters and the opponents oP railway nationalisation. 
With that the final decision as to which set of arguments is right, 
or, if neither is completely convincing, which is the more expedient 
policy, must be left to individual students of the question. 



CHAPTER X. 

* GOVERNMENT CONTROL DURING THE IVAR 

• 

It will have been realised from the preceding chapters that this 
volume, as originally published, was written prior to the European 
War of 1914-18. The war drew a great dividing 
Di^lng'liine. across railway history, ending a well defined 
• period and opening another. What has been 

written Goncerfiing the year? prior to 1914 remains good ; it is a 
history of great achievements under the former organization of 
British Railways. The reprinting of this volume gives an oppor- 
tunity of saying something as to what has happened in the interval 
between 1914 and 1920 ; but the new period is too near its opening, 
and the reorganization, which (at the outset at any rate) must 
necessarily be its chief characteristic, has not yet reached even the 
experimental stage, being, so far, merely “ on paper," for it to be 
possible to reach final conclusions of any value. 

Immediately war was declared the Government acted under 
the.powers conferred on them by The Regulation of the Forces Act, 
«Gommaiideered ’^1871, and took possession of most of the railways 
Railways. of the country. The official announcement on 
the subject issued by the Board of Trade was as follows — 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAILWAYS: 

Terms of Compensation. 

The Regulation of the Forces Act, 1871, under which His Majesty’s 
Government have taken possession of most of the railroads of Great 
Britain, provides that full compensation shall be paid to the owners 
of the railroads for any loss or injury they may have sustained thereby, 
the amount of such compensation to be settled by agreement or, if 
necessary, by arbitration. • 

His Majesty's Government have agreed with the Railway Com- 
panies concoimed that, «ubject to the undermentioned condition, 
the compensation to be paid them shall be the sum by which the 
aggregate net receipts of their railways for th^ period during which 
the G^ovemment are in possession of them, fall short of the aggregate 
net receipts for the corresponding period of 1913. If, however, the 
net receipts of th^ Companies for the first half of 1914 were less than 
the net receipts for the first half of 1913, the sum payable ^s to be 
reduced in the same proportion. This sum, together with the^net 
receipts of the Railway Companies taken ovey, is to be distributed 
amongst those Companies in proportion to the net receipts of each 
Company during the period with which comparison is made. 

197 
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The compensation to be paid under this arrai^gement will cover 
all special services such as those in connection with mijjitary a$\d 
naval transport rendered to the* Government by the Railway Com- 
panies Vx>ncemed, And it will, therefore, be unnecessary to make any 
pa3rments in respect of such transport on the railways taken ow. 

Board of Trade, c 
ISth September^ 1914. 

This announcement, it will be seen, says more about the financial 
than the operative side of the arrangement, though possibly the 
latter may be regarded as the more interesting 
points of view. The financial side* 
of the arrangement ‘was peculiar.' It has been 
varied since originally made. For instance, in March, 1915, 
railwaymen's wages were increased and it was agreed that the pro- 
portionate deduction which was to be made “ if the net receipts 
of the companies for the first half of 1914 were less than those for 
the first half of 1913," should not be made, but " that 25 per cent, 
of the war bonus granted to railway employes who come within 
the railway conciliation scheme should be borne by the railway 
companies and not by the Government." The long continuance 
of the war and its consequent Holding up of necessary works of 
renewal and extension also called for some modification of the 
original agreement, and the companies were permitted to make 
provision for these necessary works before arriving at the balance 
of their net jeceipts, even though the renewals or extensions had 
not been, and could not be, carried out. 

These modifications, however, did not affect the principle of the 
arrangement which set up a standard of net receipts, or profits, 
and as actual profits under the control fell below those of the 
standard pe»-iod, the contribution of the Government under the 
guarantee increased or diminished. The effect of the arrangement 
was two-fold. On the one hand it secured the financial position 
of the 'Companies. Whatever might happen under the control, 
the monopolising of their services by Government traffic, or the 
curtailing of their facUities for public transport owing to the exigen- 
cies of the war, their former financial position was to be maintained. 
On the other hand, the guarantee relieved the Gbvernment,, from 
the nece*ssity of paying directly for the work done on their behalf, 
sucli as the running ^of troop trains. This must have been an 
enormous convenience and a great saving of labour. 
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The railways became one system so far as war traffic was concerned 
^he motement of troops, ordnaneg, stores, and Uie tgn thousand and 
one things used in the war) ^ but the ordinary 
ifrnuigements. ^^^^iness of the companies went on as before, 
subject, of course, to the requii^ments of the war 
traffic. The administrative and operating staffs remained the 
same, except for the depletions arising from the war ; the general 
managers and Boards of Directors remained the same, except, 
of course, for such changes as arose through the effluxion of time 
(which would have happened in the ordinary course had there 
been no war^, or through the Government " borrowing " the 
services of railway officials for other work. For instance, the 
original Coal Controller was Sir Guy Calthrop, General Manager 
of the London and North Western Railway Company, and the 
staff of that department included many railway officials. None 
of the old organization of the railways was dispensed with. On 
top of it, however, was imposed a small central, or Executive 
committee composed of railway officials and drectors who had 
absolute and unquestioned contfol of all the systems taken over 
so far as war traffic was concerned ; and as time elapsed their 
control extended in other directions. To them the requirements 
of the War Office were notified, and they had to organize the 
necessary transport and issue their orders to the various companies 
affected. In this way the former barriers between 4he companies 
were broken down, and the different systems worked as a single 
unit where Government traffic was concerned. Troop trains 
passed from one system to another without any of the previous 
formalities being observed ; in effect there was no “ foreign*" 
rolling stock on the lines. The sole consideration was to get the 
Government traffic over the quickest, most convenient^ route, 
irrespective of the number of the different lines over which it passed. 

It will hS seen, therefore, that during the war there was •virtually 
a State railway system, but it was a State system with a difference. 

The arrangement was, of course, an immense 
A State System-ncoiivenience to the Government, in fact it was 
Mitferenee. * ^in indispensable necessity for the proper conduct 
of the war ; but the experience gained has been 
of no value to the student of that perplexing problem, the State 
ownership of railways. Everything was subordinated to the 
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requirements jof the war. Passenger seiAuces w^e curtailed and 
withdrawn ; ordin^ goods and minerals traffic was *delayeH 
becaus^thd requirements of the Government were so large that 
it could not be moved ; and as a consequence industrial estab^sh- 
mcnts were sometimes brought to a temporary standstill. And 
at the time of writing, well into the third year since fighting ceased, 
there are still vexatious curtailments of services and delays in 
traffic which are the after effects of the extreme disorganization 
from which the Tailwa)rs suffered, and the drafts made on their 
personnel and material, when the pressure of war reached its 
maximum. In ordinary times such conditions would Have provoked 
an outcry of very considerable proportions. A Government 
system that could not do better than this would never be tolerated 
in this country. As an example of State ownership, therefore, 
the experience of the past six years has been of no value. The 
systems have not been worked on normal lines for the benefit of 
the public, but on abnormal lines to suit military requirements. 
The student of State ownership will still have to base his final 
conclusions on the conditions a» they existed prior to the war. 

There have been two remarkable developments during this 
long period of railway control ; (1) the railwa}^ have ceased 
to be as profitable as they were ; (2) a Ministry of Trans- 
port has been created ; and these subjects 
Pronta. ^ may be dealt with in the order stated, 
the second being reserved for Chapter XI. First as to 
the loss of profit. There has been some unjustifiable 
mystery and much misunderstanding on this subject, and, 
remarkable as it may seem, the spokesmen of the new 
Ministry have been largely responsible for this. During 
the period of the wai;. the usual railway statistics became 
disorganized, and, although it did not require much hard 
thinkingrto reveal the fact that much civil traffic that formerly 
was remunerative had disapperaed from the railways, and its 
place had been taken by Government traffic, on account of which 
no direct pa 3 mient was made but which was paid for indirectly 
und^ the guarantee, it came as a rather severe shock a few months 
after the' armistice to find the Minister of Tranq>ort telling an 
astotii^ed House of Commons that the railways were losing at the 
rate of 60 millions sterling per annum. How the loss arose was 
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not made clear, nor the period over which it extended ; and sub- 
se<|uentlyj:he Minister and others were responsible for exasperating 
variations in their statements as fo the extent 'of the loss, until 
finally they put it at 50 millions, which in the enh was inaccurate. 

To say the least, it was rather an alarming, statement that 
companies, which in 1912 had earned a profit of over 47 millions, 
had lost, under State control, 50 millions. Fortunately, it is now 
possible to dissipate some of the mystery. The Economist is 
responsible for a statement that : " up to the end of 1918, the 
railways earned more than the Government Guarantee," and in 
the issue lof 17th January, 1920, The Statist published a tabular 
statement of the revenue and expenditure of the controlled railways 
of the United Kingdom for the seven months ending 31st October, 
1919, which showed a balance of earnings over expenditure of 
;(12,355,357. The table further showed that to meet the Govern- 
ment guarantee referred to in the earlier part of this chapter, 
the pro rata amount required for the seven months was ^30,2L16,500. 
The proper statement of the position, therefore, seems to be not 
that the railways, in 1919, lost 50dnillions (or in fact any other of 
the varying amounts which were«mentioned), but that while still 
making a profit, their net earnings fell below those of 1913 (their 
basis year) by some miliions, which the Government have to make 
good under their guarantee. 

But even this modified statement of the position may seem alarm- 
ing without explanation of its causes. No one thing is entirely 
responsible, and, bitter as have been the complaints 
made from time to time concerning the Govern- 
ment’s handling of the railways, it would be q 
most unjust thing to lay all the blame at the door of the Government. 
In common with so many other industries the railwa}^ have felt 
the paralysing, exhausting consequences of the war ; perhaps 
they have felt it more Uian any other essential industry J?ecause 
of the peculiar nature of the services they render and the 
" plant ” used in rendering them. Almost* at the very outset 
of the war it became necessary to abandon valuable sources of 
revenue. For instance, very soon they had to curtail pas- 
senger services, and tourist and excursion traffic was aban- 
doned entirely. And as the war dragged on, increasing • its 
seemingly exhaustless demands on the manhood of the country, 
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things went from bad to worse from the pu^e^y railway point of 
view. The denu^tion of their “ lit " male labour was carr^d, 
probably, to the utmost possible limit consistent with the safe 
conduct of the services which the Government found it expedient 
and necessary to leave to the public. Restricted services and a 
deficiency of fit experienced labour, of themselves, mean greater 
relative expense in working. Nor was this all. There came a 
time, it will be remembered, when the conduct of the war demanded, 
imperatively, a large increase in the communications in the rear of 
our lines in France. There was only one quick, serviceable way of 
getting the required increase — ^by using some of the home* facilities. 
And so thousands of railway wagons and many locomotives were 
taken out of service in Great Britain and shipped to France 
In places, even permanent way was sent to the same des- 
tination. Some unimportant cross country lines were taken up 
wholesale and the service abandoned ; in other cases, sometimes 
on what had become important suburban lines, one pair of metals 
was taken and such service as was allowed to remain was given 
by means of a single line. It isMoubtful whether any exact public 
statement of the number of wkgons and engines transferred to 
France has ever been made, but these significant passages ofeur 
in a white paper issued by the Ministry of Transport in the first 
half of 1920— 

“ The stock of locomotives available for traffic on the sixteen prin- 
cipal railways on the 30th June, 1919 [seven months after the armistice] 
was 17,743, a decrease of 1,186 compared with the number available 
at the end of 1913. . . . These sixteen principaT railway companies 
in Great Britain had actually in traffic on 30th June, 1919, 650,606 
wagons, or 45,315 less than on the 31st Dec., 1913." 

No doubt, the decrease in the number available under both 
headings was not attrilfiitable entirely to the rolling stock sent to 
France. It may be so, of course ; but on^the other hand it has to 
be remembered that during this strenuous period it was impossible 
to execute repairs with the former promptness, and, as a result, 
the number of engines and wagons constantly cut of service awaiting 
repairs was considerable. . 

The profit earning powers of the railways were curtailed in other 
direttions besides thq^. Every expense of railway working has 
increased in common with those of all other industries. Coal, iron 
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and steel, wood, paint, every store in fact, has risen 
enormously in price. And labour costs have advanced possibly 
General Increase to an even greater extent in the aggregate. It 
in Expenses, vvas inevitable, of course, that tlie wages of railway- 
men should follow those of other industries, although it is but 
fair to add that the remuneration did not increase in anything 
like the proportions of that obtained by munition workers. Rela- 
tively, the improvement in the position of the railwayman was 
insignificant. In the aggregate, however, the additional burden 
placed on the companies became considerable. The increases 
were given in the shape 6i “ war bonuses " which ultimately 
totalled 38s. per week. The minimum pre-war rate for an adult 
was somewhere about 20s. per week so that with bonus added, it 
became 58s. In 1919 there was a wages strike. That circumstance is 
immaterial from the point of view of this book except as leading 
up to the fact that, as a result, the various minima of the companies 
were made uniform, the number of grades ’’ of labtair was 
reduced, a permanent wage basis of a minimum of 100 per cent, 
above pre-w’ar rates established, atid an arrangement made whereby 
under a system of wages boards* the wages should fluctuate with 
the cost of living as shown by the Board of Trade Index Number. 
Since this arrangement a further increase has been automatically 
awarded by the declared increase in the cost of living. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the diminution of profit earning 
powers of the railways has been due to a conjunction of complex 
circumstances rather than to any one cause, 
In although the remuneration of labour may be 

predominant. It certainly has not arisen from 
a falling off in traffic. The White Paper already quoted from, 
says on this point — 

“ With a decreased number of locomotives and wagons in traffic, 
and with a shorter working day [the reduction in the hours of work 
from llj to 8 hours per day], the railways are actually coping with 
a larger volume of work than in 1913. The total number of passengers 
carried by the sixteen principal railway companies (exclusive of season 
ticket holders) during the year 1919 was 974,259,966, an increase of 
156,278,127 passengers, or 19T per cent, as compared with the year 
1913.. The number of season-ticket holders, equated to annual tickets, 
conveyed during the year 1919 was 735,172, an increase of 245,692, 
or 50.2 per cent, as compared with 1913. These season-ticket holders 
are responsible for from 100,000,000 to 150,000*000 additional journeys, 
so that the annual carriage of passengers is nearly 300.000,000 more 
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than in 1913, Freight revenue on the contf oiled railways during the 
past year [19'19], was nearly £5,000,000, or 7 per cent, more than in 
1913, on the basis of the same charges and excluding GcArernmelht 
traffic amounting to £21,000,000, oi which probably one-half was freight 
traffic. The total freight receipts were, therefore, approximately 
20 per cent, in excess of 1913.” 

There are only two ways of making good a deficiency of profits 
such as has been indicated — ^the continuance of the Government 
payment under the agreement (which, now that 

volume of Government 
traffic is probably not a tithe of what it was, 
means the payment of a subsidy from national rerenue) or the 
increase of the earning capacity of the companies by means of 
higher fares and freight rates. Subsidies to industries are opposed 
to our national economic and commercial policy. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the Government decided that subsidies 
must cease within a definite period, and that the railways must be 
given the power to pull themselves out of their difficulties by the 
increases mentioned. 

As a matter of fact, increase^ began quite a long time ago. 
Passenger fares were raised by 50 per cent, at the beginning of 1917. 
The ostensible reason for this, however, was not the making good 
of a deficit, because apparently the deficit had not then arisen, 
but the restriction of travel. The stress of the war was beginning 
to be more severely felt by the nation. Railway staffs were depleted 
and their rolling stock was being shipped to France. It was 
essential, therefore, that railway travelling should be reduced, and 
if possible, to the barest essential minimum; and a 50 per cent, 
increase in fares, together with smaller percentage increases in 
season ticket charges, were resorted to as a means of attaining the 
desired end. Opinions differ as to the effectiveness of this device in 
fulfilling the avowed object, but there is nothing to be gained in 
pursuing that subject. The important fact is that such an increase 
was made, and that it still remains to swell revenue as working 
conditions become more normal. 

But obviously, the increase in passenger fares was not sufficient 
of itself to restore the companies to their normal 

GoodT^ateL earning capacity, otherwise there would be 

no deficit for the companies and the Ministry of 
Transport to worry about in 1920. A really serious attempt 
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to adjust the revenue balance was made in January, 1920, when 
tUe following increases in goods rates became operative — 


Description of Traffic. 

Increase 
per cent. 

Additional 
flat rate 
per to n. 

Coal, coke, and patent fuel 

25 

3d. 

Class A Merchandise . . . . 

30 

3d. 

B 

40 

3d. 

C „ . . . . 

50 

6d. 

Classes 1 to 5 . * , • 

60 

Is. 

Rollifig Stocifc . . * . 

60 


Live Stock (Truck rates) 

60 

Is.i 

„ ,, (head rates) .... 

60 



Carriages ...... 

60 

; — 

Small parcels ..... 

100 

— 

Returned empties ..... 

50-100 



Merchandise and parcels by passenger train 

50 

— 

Other traffic . . . . . . ! 

i 

60 

— 


Per truck. 


These increases, it will be seerp, follow the principle ref ei red to 
in earlier chapters — that of chalrging what the traffic will bear. 
Th^ more valuable the traffic the higher the percentage increase. 

Not unnaturally, it was hoped that these increases in charges 
would restore the profit earning powet of the railways to its old 
level. Possibly it would have don^ so, but the 
living gave the employees a 
further advance in wages under the arrangement 
already referred to, and, in addition, commodities increased. Tlie 
railways, therefore, were faced with the certainty of diminished 
profits notwithstanding the higher charges they had been permitted 
to make. The Minister of Transport appointed an Advisory 
Committee to consider the subject and make recommendations as 
to the mea9%ires to be taken to make the railways self-supporting, 
and to relieve the country of further payments under the guarantee. 
The Committee made two reports. The first recommended a 
further 25 per cent, increase in ordinary passenger fares making, 
with that of 19f7, a total addition of 75 per cent to pre-war charges. 
The normal rate for third-class travel, which had been dhe penny 
per mile, thus became Ijd., and in addition there were increases 
in the workmen's fares and season ticket rates. It was obvious. 
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however, that this advance would not bping in sufficient revenue 
to wipe out the deficit and that goods rates musf also be increased. 
On this subject thfe Committee presented a report which contained 
some interesting figures. These stated that the actual deficit for 
the 3 months, April, May and June, 1920, was £9,900,000, and that 
the estimated total deficit for the 16 months to 31st July 1921, (by 
which date the Government desired the deficiency to be wiped out), 
was £66,000,000. Towards that the increase in passenger fares 
was expected to yield £17,000,000, leaving a total of £49,000,000 to 
be found by means of increased goods rates. To produce this 
sum in 11 months (from 1st Sept., 1920, to 31st July, 1921) the 
increases in rates would have to be such as would produce £53,500,000 
in a year. To raise this money the Committee recommended, 
roughly, an increase of 100 per cent, plus a fiat amount on all 
pre-war rates. 

The sj:atement of the increases is too long to be given in detail, 
but the main classes may be set out, the per- 
Goods^fes, increase in each case being based on 

the pre-war rates — 

(1) Coal, coke, and patent fuel — 

100 per cent, plus a flat rate of 6d. per ton, irrespective of distance, 
subject to a maximum addition of 4s. per ton. 

(2) Merchandise (other than coal and coke) in Class A of the General 

Railway glassification — 

100 per cent, plus a flat rate of 6d. per ton, irrespective of distance, 
subject to a maximum of addition of 4s. per ton. 

(3) Merchandise (other than patent fuel) in Class B — 

100 per cent, plus a flat rate of 6d. per ton irrespective of distance. 

(4) Merchandise in Class C — 

100 per cent, plus a flat rate of 6d. per ton irrespective of distance. 

(5) Merchandise in Classes 1 to 5 — 

100 per cent, plus a flSt rate of Is. per ton irrespective of distance 

(6) Rolling stock — 

100 per cent, plus a flat rate of 6d. per ton irrespective of distance 

(7) Live stock conveyed by merchandise train at truck rates — 

100 per cent, plus a flat rate of 2s. per truck or part truck irrespec- 
tive of distance. 

(8) Live stock by merchandise train conveyed at head rates — 

100 per cent. 

(9) Small parcels (as defined in Part VI of the railway rates and 

charges orders) couyeyed by merchandise train — 

100 per cent. 
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(10) Returned empties conveyed by merchandise train or by 
passenger train or similar service— 

100 psr cent. 

(11) Merchandise and parcels conveyed by passenger train or other 
similar service (including perishable merchandiie— 

78 per cent. 

(12) Excess luggage conveyed by passenger train— 

The existing charges, with an addition thereto of 16| per cent. 

There are, in addition, numerous variations and exceptions, 
but sufficient details have been given to present an outline view 

the steps which the new Ministry hopes will be sufficient to restore 
the railways to yieir former psosperity, and relieve the Government 
of the liability under which they rest as a consequence of having 
taken possession of the systems in August, 1914. It will have been 
noticed, of course, that the increases are sufficient to wipe out a 
16 months’ deficit in 11 months. Obviously, if the calculations 
on which the increases are based are accurate, and if they do not 
result in a restriction of traffic leading to a falling off in revenue, 
the increases in a full year (from 31st July, 1921, onwards, for 
insUince) will produce {4,500,000 more than is requiied to restore 
the railways to their former position. It is possible, therefore, 
that after July, 1921, there maybe slight reductions in the charges, 
indeed, the Advisory Committee when publishing them described 
them as temporary. 



CHAPTER XI 

FUTURE RAILWAY POLICY 

The second of the great developments arising out of the war period — 
the creation of a Ministry of Transport — is probably the more 
important of the two in that it represents the 
adoption of a definitely new policy. There has 
always been more or less of a Ministry of Transport 
(in fact if not in name), because railway and canal affairs have beep 
supervised by the Board of Trade, at .the head of wljich, of course, is 
the President, who is a Minister, and, usually though not necessarily, 
a member of the Cabinet. The creation of a Ministry, however, 
has taken all these affairs out of the hands of the Board, and further 
powers have been added — ^for instance, the general supervision of 
road transport. It was originally sought to give the new depart- 
ment still larger powers, but Parliament did not go all the way 
with the proposals. However, the Ministry is in existence and it 
has a much wider sphere than was possessed by the Board of Trade. 
It has greater power in initiating reforms for instance, and has 
already outlined a comprehensive scheme for the future organization 
of railways. This scheme is so important, and marks such a great 
departure from the long established policy which has been pursued 
in these matters, that it seems desirable to adopt the unusual 
course of sefeing out the White Paper in full as follows — 

RAILWAYS. 

Grouping. 

It is proposed that the railways of Great Britain should be formed 
(into a limited number of groups, say, five or six for England and Wales, 
and one for Scotland. The Irish railways naturally fall to be dealt 
with under the new legislation in regard to Ireland. The groups 
will be determined on tlie basis of operating economy, and all direct 
competition between the groups will, as far as possible, be eliminated. 
The grQ,ups which it is proposed to form ais roughly- 7 , 

1. Southern, combining the South Eastern and Chatham, the 
Brighton, and the South Western. 

2. Western, the present Great Western system with the Welsh 
lines. 

3. North Western, combining the North Western, the Midland, 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshire, North Staffordshire, and Furness. 

4 . "Eastern, combining the Great Northern, the Great Central, and 
the Great Eastern. 

See also Part IV, on the Railway Act, 1921. 
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5. North Eastern, th« present North Eastern system and the Hull 
and Barnsley. 

6. Lmdon Group (local lines) ; 

and a 

Scottish Group for the whole of Scotland. 

In each case the new group would absorb the smaller and independent 
broad gauge lines within its area, but railways which may be classified 
as “light/' whether existing or future, will be wholly excluded from 
this grouping arrangement, and proposals with regard to these light 
railways are indicated later. 

It is hoped that the amalgamation of companies in the respective 
groups will be carried out voluntarily ; but as the scheme depends on 
the amalgamations, powers will be sought in a future Transport Bill 
to compel amalgamations (on^ terms, failing agreement, to be settled 
by some* tribunal) in any cases where they are not voluntarily 
completed in a reasonable time to be specified. 

It is recognised that a more logical grouping of the existing systems 
might result if regard were had exclusively either to geographical 
or to operating considerations ; but the amalgamation of complete 
undertakings as the initial step will avoid many of the difficulties which 
would arise if undertakings had to be divided. It would be open to 
the new group companies to exchange between themselves lines which 
project from the territory of one group into that of another, and at a 
later stage it may become necessary to require them to do so. 

Management. 

Each of the grouped railways will require a Board of Management, 
and in order to secure efficiency and uniformity, and avoid undue cost, 
the number of members composing the Board should be limited to 
probably 21. The composition of the Board is considered to be of the 
greatest importance, and whilst in the past the directors of railway 
companies have all been appointed by the shareholders, the Government 
are of opinion that the time has arrived when the Workers — both 
officials and manual workers — should have some voice in management. 

The Board of Management should, in the opinion of the Government, 
be composed of representatives — 

(a) of the shareholders, who should form a majority on the Board, 
and of whom a proportion should hold large trading interests ; and 
(h) of employees, of whom one-third might be leading adminis- 
trative officials of the group, to be co-opted by the rest of the Board, and 
two-thirds members elected from and by tl* workers on the railway. 

Finance. 

The Act of Parliament should lay it down that rates and fares shall 
be fixed at such a level as, with efficient and economical management, 
will in the opinion of a prescribed authority enable railway companies 
to earn a net revenue substantially equivalent, on some pre-war basis 
to be settled in the Act, to the combined net revenue of all the com- 
panies absorbed iA the group. With due care and economy it should 
be possible for group companies to improve on their pre-war* return ; 
but, in that event, the Government is of opinion that such surplus 
revenues should not accrue entirely to the companies. The State 
would be very materially extending the “ charter “ of the companies 

14— (1327a) 
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and is entitled to participate in such surplus revenues, and settlement 
of a suitable sliding scale to regulate their division presents ^o 
insuperable difpculty. 

Development Fund. 

It is not contemplated that the Government's share of the surplus 
revenues should be tlirown into the general revenue of the country. 
Much development work has to be done which is beyond the financial 
resources of the localities, and the intention is that the Government’s 
share of these surplus profits should be funded for development pur- 
poses, to assist backward districts, to develop light railways, and for 
other appropriate purposes in connection with transportation, as may 
be approved by Parliament in the Act. 

Rate-Fixing Machinery. 

The financial stability of the groups on the one hand, and reductions 
of rates on the other, can, in the opinion of the Government, only be 
assured if there is adopted a procedure for fixing rates which, whilst 
being flexible, will command the confidence of railways and traders. 
The Statutory Rates Advisory Committee is now engaged upon a 
systematic review of railway rates and charges, the principles upon 
which they are to be fixed, the machinery by which they shall be 
governed, and the Committee's reference will later be extended to 
cover fares. 

The machinery for dealing with the railway rates and charges of 
the country is generally admitted to rest upon an unsatisfactory 
basis ; but it is hoped to place the whole system of rates and charges 
upon a sound footing after the Rates Advisory Committee has reported. 

The first object of the revision will be to secure financial equilibrium 
to the railways of Great Britain as a whole, and it is anticipated that, 
having regard to the size and diversity of traffic conditions in each 
group, the revision in aiming at this result will also secure an approx- 
imate equilibirium within each of the proposed groups. If, however, 
revenue were not obtained at least equal to the basic revenue agreed 
upon, the procedure contemplated is that the Rates Advisory Com- 
mittee — or whatever body may be appointed to exercise its functions 
— should be asked to consider modifications in the scheme and to make 
lecommendations to the Minister as to-day. 

It is not possible at this stage to indicate in detail what machinery 
should be set up for dealing with appeals from traders on railway rates. 
The Rates Advisory Committee is conducting an exhaustive enquiry, 
and the Government must await their report before it can embody 
any proposals in a Bill. c 

The Government does not propose to give to the companies any 
financial guarantee. It proposes to set up a flexible rates machinery, 
which will enable appropriate charges to be levied, and to leave the 
railway companies to rely upon this machinery for the maintenance 
of the financial position of the groups at the level agreed. 

The earnings of the companies must, of course, be subject, to the 
normal fluctuations of traffic and to the express stipulation that the 
undertakings are bein^ managed with due care and economy. This 
stipulation is considered essential to the protection of the public; 
but on the other hand it is proposed to grant to the companies a right 
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of appeal to a judicial tsiibunal if the Minister of Transport refused, 
upon their application, to put the machinery for revising rates in motion. 

Wages and Working Conditions 

It is proposed to provide by the Bill for a permanent machinery to 
deal •with questions of railway wages and working conditions, on the 
lines of the two Boards which have been established temporarily by 
agreement, namely, the Central Wages Board, consisting of equal 
numbers of managers and men with an appeal to the National Wages 
Board, consisting of four managers, four men, and four users of the 
railway, with an impartial chairman. 

Future Powers of the State in Relation to Railways. 

It will be proposed to confer certain powers upon the State in relation 
to railways. 'JJiese powers may be conveniently grouped under the 
following headings — 

(а) For the protection of the public. 

(б) For the economical working of the railway systems of the 

country. 

(c) To safeguard the national interests. 

(a) For the Protection of the Public, 

(1) The State would have the right to require adequate services 
and adequate facilities, including minor extensions in the geographical 
area which it is proposed to allot to each group company. A group 
company should, however, have a right of appeal to a tribunal to be 
prescribed if it contends that the requirement involves a capital 
expenditure which would seriously, interfere with its finances. 

(2) Subject to the same right of appeal, the State should have power 
to Inquire alterations, improvements, and additions necessary for public 
safety. 

(b) For the Economical working of the Railway Systems of the Country. 

(1) In order to obtain the best standards of permanent way, rolling 
stock, plant, and equipment which are necessary to secu»e the financial 
returns to the groups and yet keep railway rates as low as possible, 
the State must (subject to a similar right of appeal by the companies) 
have the power to impose such standards. 

(2) The State ought to have the right to require co-operative working, 
including granting of running powers, common user of rolling stock 
and facilities on equitable terms, the pooling of traffic and receipts 
where competition is causing waste, and the common user of workshop 
and manufacturing plant. 

(3) In order that the public may know, and the Government be in 
a position to judge of the working of the railways, the Ministry should 
have full powdr to prescribe the form of accounts, to regulate the man- 
ner in which they are compiled, and to require the compilation of 
such statistics and returns as are, in the opinion of the Minister, 
necessary, with a right of inspection. . 

(c) To Safeguard the National Interests. 

The Railways should be required to submit for approval their pro- 
posals involving capital expenditure and also their plans for raising 
capital required. 

It is necessary in view of the fact that the State is to provide 
machinery for adjusting rates intended to produce a certain net result. 
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that the State should approve, and, if necessaiy, have power to require, 
adequate reserves for depreciation and renewals t^ be made before 
dividends are issued. This again should be subject to a right of appeal 
to the prescribed tribunal. 

LIGHT RAILWAYS. 

It is proposed tc^ exclude light railways from the grouping arrange- 
ments. Light railways must rely largely for their prosperity and 
development upon the goodwill and assistance of the main-line com- 
panies in whose districts they lie. It is essential that the main-line 
companies should have no grounds for fearing competition from an 
ambitious light railway company, or combination of light railway 
companies. It should, therefore, be provided that where a group 
railway can prove to the satisfaction of the Ministry of Transport that 
the light railway is changing in character and is, in fac^i;, becoming an 
ordinary railway, or is competing for main-line traffic, the group 
company may absorb the light railway on fair terms, and make it a 
part of its own system. 

In so far as traffic for which transport facilities are required justifies 
the provision of standard gauge lines operating more or less under the 
same conditions as lines owned by main-line companies, the Minister 
should have power to insist that the group companies should provide 
the lines which are necessary. Different considerations apply to light 
railways, i.e., lines of much lighter construction with less onerous 
conditions of operation attached to them, constructed wherever pos- 
sible along the verge of roads and subject to less stringent regulations 
than is the case with regard to normal railways. 

The construction and management of light railways of tliis description 
should be in the hands of separate undertakings. 

If this means of transport is to be developed for the benefit of 
agriculture and other industries, the State must encourage private 
enterprise or local authority enterprise by some financial assistance 
in the construction and development of light railways throughout the 
country. The policy of grouping light railway systems so far as 
possible as a means of securing economy in management, maintenance, 
repairs, etc., is considered wise, and experience has already shown 
that this can be done successfully. 

It should be the policy of the Ministry to stimulate the development 
of light railways constructed, equipped, and worked on the cheapest 
possible lines. It may be found that the present procedure under the 
Light Railway Acts, by \fliich powers to construct light railways are 
sought and granted, may require to be modified. 

DOCKS. 

The Government have no present intention of altering the status of 
the dock undertakings of the country, but some of the temporary 
powers conferred upon the Minister of Transport by the Ministry of 
Transport Act, 1919, in connection with non-railwa^y owned docks, 
should, in their opinion, be retained and extended torailway-owned docks. 

CANALS. 

The future of canals fnvolves questions of great difficulty and com- 
plexity. The best advice available is being sought, and the whole 
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subject is about to be investigated by a Committee which has been 
sft up lyider the chairmanship of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, M.P., and 
pending the receipt of the report qi this Committee, .the Government 
feel that they are not in a position to formulate a policy. 

The most revolutionary feature of the proposals is the creation 
of five main groups in each of which several important, and hitherto 
independent, companies are to be combined. 

scheme, of course, has yet to secure the 
approval of Parliament, and, as it will intcifere 
drastically with large vested interests, from which strenuous 
opposition may arise, it may not do so. If it does, however, the 
combinations resulting will be huge both as regards capital and 
extent of operations. In effect it means, if adopted, the abandon- 
ment of some of the most important theoretical principles which 
have influenced the attitude of Parliament towards the railways 
of the nation. It will be remembered that in the chapters dealing 
with railway history attention was called to the reliance which 
Parliament paid on the free play of competition to protect the public 
from the dangers of monopoly abuse which might so easily arise 
in connection with railway transport. It cannot be doubted that 
inM;he past this free competition has been regarded as of inestimable 
value to the community. But on the other hand there have been 
critics who have pointed out the duplication, overlapping and 
resultant waste arising from this policy. Without taking sides, 
it can be said quite fairly that economies would have resulted had 
the railways of the country been laid out as one system on com- 
prehensive lines ; economies in preliminary expenses ; economies in 
construction, and economies in operating expenses. Another 
comment may also be made in all fairness and impartiality : it 
seems inconceivable that a cheaper and juore expeditious service 
will not be the result of amalgamations of lines such as that fore- 
shadowed. ^There are* some things in the proposals which will 
meet with unanimous approval, e.g,, most of the proposals under 
the heading — Future Powers of the State in Relation to Railways," 
particularly those which deal with standardisation of permanent way, 
rolling stock, efc., and the requirement of co-operative working and 
the pooling of traffic and receipts where competition is causing waste. 

When we come to consider the scheme as*a whole it is extremely 
difficult to preserve the desired impailiality of vomment and 
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exposition, but it is desirable that somd' of the criticisms that 
have been raised should be briefly referred tfc. 

CrltHtems. attempt to nationalise 

tlie railways by subterfuge. These critics may agree 
that the idea Vi unification is an excellent one but they enquire, 
quite pertinently, what moral right the Ministry of Transport 
and Parliament have to prescribe the form of management. Of 
course, a combination of the companies mentioned in any one of 
the six groups would naturally mean an amalgamation of the various 
Boards of Directors into one, and the resignation of a number of 
those who had hitherto been on one or other of them, otherwise 
the combined boards would be too large and unwieldy for the most 
useful and effective work. But this would happen in connection 
with any amalgamation even if originating altogether outside 
Parliament. The further proposals also excite criticism ; the inclu- 
sion in the boards of officials and manual workers. As for the 
officials, -Iheir inclusion or non-inclusion probably would make little 
difference either way. It is impossible to imagine any Board of 
Railway Directors, however old-fashioned and conservative, 
attempting to direct the affairs of the company they control without 
the assistance of the advice of their most expert officials.' A 
board that acted without such guidance might involve their com- 
pany in grave difficulties even if they did not altogether ruin it. 
On these grou;ids the critics contend that there is no need to include 
officials on the boards of management ; that the work can be done 
just as efficiently under the old arrangement which better defines 
the interests of the owners of the capital of the companies and their 
paid servants. 

This latter criticism applies with equal, if not greater, force to 
the inclusion of the representatives of manual labour. The share- 
, holders in a railway may be incline^d to enquire 

mdMmiiement. grounds of equity, or policy the nianage- 
meat of the undertaking, which has been created 
out of their invested capital, ^should be entrusted to men who have 
no financ&i interests at stake, no capital to lose,^and insufficient 
breadth of training and outlook to be able to take a comprehensive 
view of the affairs of a vast undertaking. Further, the critics de- 
mand why the Government, which has not put a single halfpenny 
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piece into the transport industry, should endeavour to set 
UD what at least Is a colourable imitation of a State system in this 
manner, and why, if a State system is desired the Government 
do not do, what, in their view, is the right thing — set up one 
legitimately by buying out private enterprise on TUir, equitable 
teims. From these criticisms it will be inferred that the critics 
have no objection to the proposed amalgamations, as such, or to a 
State system, but they are opposed to the manner in which it is 
proposed to obtain a colourable imitation of a State system, 
which will leave the Gk)vernment in an irresponsible position and 
yet giva them«power to interfere in directions which hitherto have 
been regarded as outside their sphere, and also will give them a 
share in the profits of the companies without their making any 
financial contribution or assuming any financial liability. 

But while these proposals of the Ministry of Transport, which 
have been adopted by the Government as their future policy with 
reference to railways may be criticised, jt is not 
Inherent assumed that the Ministry deserves final 

Possibilities and complete condemnation. To say the least, 

ol Uselnlness. • u x u-rx- x x x i 

it possesses inherent possibilities of great useful- 
ness and service to the community. It is all to the 
good, for instance, to have the supervision of national trans- 
port taken out of the hands of a Department, which, however 
efficient, has many other things to think of, and placed in the 
hands of a new Depaitment, which having no otlier duties, or 
preoccupation, can devote itself exclusively to the one job, can 
concentrate on it, specialise on it, and train a race of civil service 
railway specialists. In that direction seems to lie much greater 
efficiency of supervision, and orginality of direction, and if these 
expectations are not disappointed, the national benefit resulting 
should be incalculable. It is time we ceased to look upon railway 
companies as more of less nefarious bodies to be regarded with 
suspicion and kept under constant restraint. The new Ministry 
will keep them under constant supervision, no doubt, and piobably 
there will be more of it then ever befpre ; but there are also indica- 
tions that our transport system is to be recognised in future as a 
great national asset which it is the main business of the new Ministry 
to encourage and foster for the ultimate benefit of the commuivity as 
well as the companies themselves. If this atmosphere is sedulously 
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cultivated the Ministry will fill an importaSat place in our national 
life, and many benefits will flow from its activities. c c 
The creation hi the Ministry hat had one or two important results 
already. One of tfiem concerns the machinery for adjusting rgtes 
'^nd fares. In the past this has been a very 
difficult and cumbersome proceeding. It was not 
Results. impossible, theoretically, for the companies to 
increase their charges to the public, but to do so 
was such a considerable task that it was seldom attempted. Prior 
to the war, of course, it was quite right to regard such attempts 
as objectionable and not in the national interests. *If the profits 
of the companies were inadequate (and, except from a comparative 
point of view, that suggestion could not be made), the appropriate 
remedy could more properly be applied by means of internal 
reorganization and economies. Since the war that expedient has 
become inadequate, and, unfortunate as it may be, it has to be 
recognized frankly that the cost of transport has increased seriously, 
and that the oply proper way to provide a remedy is to increase 
the charges made to the public. Without a Ministry of Transport, 
or, to be strictly correct, without* the powers conferred on that 
Ministry by Parliament at its creation, it would have been very 
difficult to secure the necessary adjustment of charges. This work 
is now simplified, and from the fact that the Ministry is guided by 
the advice of a committee on which business interests are repre- 
sented, and that the committee has the assistance of officials 
reputed to be experts in railway matters, the public should feel 
confident that any increases made are not only justifiable, but 
essential, and that they are not mere attempts at spoliation on the 
part of the railway companies. 

One of the first acts of the new Ministry has been to require the 
railway companies to compile “ ton mile " and “ passenger mile " 

. statistics, and so the vexsed controyersy which 
has agitated the old railway management and 
their outside critics has been settled once for all. 
These new statistics are published every four weeks, and though 
it is too eafry yet for it to be possible to make any valuable com- 
parisons, some interesting information has been revealed. The scope 
of thd statistics is rougl^lyindicatedbythefollowingtable extracted 
from the returns for the four weeks ending 1st February, 1920. 
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It is explained that " Freehauled traffic ” referred to in the 
heading to the table, inclttdes companies service ftiaterials^conve^jed 
without charges ,on revenue earning trains. Traffic conveyed on 
ballast ^trains or departmental trains has been excluded, and also 
companies' sH^ts, ropes, chains, packing, etc., which are regarded 
as part of the wagon equipment. 

The table gives for the first time an idea of the average length 
of haul for each kind of traffic in each division of Great Britain 
and for the country as a whole, and it is interesting 

InlonDtUoi. whole country, and for all* 

traffic, the average length of haul in the period 
covered was only 56*18 miles, and that the average receipt for the 
service of hauling (exclusive of collection and delivery) was 1*164 
pence, or less than one pe nny farthin g per iiu]e. That is, double 
the United States pre-war average, but in view of the length of 
haul and the nature of the traffic handled, to which reference has 
been made in earlier chapters, the average charge may not appear 
excessive ; indeed, in view of the complaints as to the burden of 
charges, probably it will be regai;ded as a surprisingly low average. 
Since 14th January, 1920, there, has been an increase in freight 
rates and another comes into operation on 1st Septembe'*. Jhe 
effect of the first increase was seen in the average receipt per ton 
mile, which was 1*576 pence for the four weeks ending 25th April, 
1920. Of course, there will be a further increase in the charge 
in September. It is also interesting to find that in the four weeks 
ending 1st February, the average train load was 132*38 tons 
compared with 135*94 in the four weeks ending 28th March, and it 
is rather astonishing to find that in freight traffic the number of 
miles per engine hour was as little as 3*07 in the one period and 3*11 
in the other. No doubt, at the end of the year the periodical 
tables will be amalgam&ted and totals and averages for the whole 
year wiU be given. Such information will be interesting to com- 
pare from year to year ; but now that such figures are compulsory, 
it is a matter for regret that similar information is not available 
for the long pre-war period, $o that the work done by the railways 
under the^old conditions might be compared. • 
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CHAPTER Xll 

CAPITAL REVENUE AND TRAFFIC 

•Canal statistics are scanty and far from satisfactory. By the Rail- 
way and«Canal Traffic Act, 1888, the companies are required to make 
an annual return stating their names, the name of 
their principal officer, and the place of their office ; 

Ftollameiit giving a short description of their canals. By 

the next section of the same Act power is given to 
the Board of Trade to require returns as to capital, revenue expendi- 
ture, profits, etc., “ from time to time . . . not being oft eper than 
once a year." The power given is ample enough for all purposes, but 
apparently it has not been thoqght worth while to require such 
returns to be made regularly froiji year to year, as is the case with 
railways. Since the Act was passed three returns have been made — 
in 1888, in 1898, and in 1905, the latter being for the purposes of the 
Royal Commission on Canals and Waterways. Apparently it had 
been decided by the Board of Trade that decennial returns were 
sufficient until the commission was appointed. THb returns are 
unsatisfactory because, taken individually, they are not easily 
comparable. The last of the three attempts to bring them into line, 
but even this has its pitfalls for the unwary. For example, in one 
place the length of the independent canals and navigations in 
England and Wales (independent in that they are neither owned nor 
controlled by railway companies) is given ^s 2,896 miles, of which 
2,564 miles are under ihe control of canal companies and other 
authorities ahd 332 miles are without controlling authorities. In 
another place, however, the length for England and Wales is given as- 
2,456 miles. The explanation of the ^screpancy is that in the first 
case account has been taken of every canal and wateuvay existing 
whetfier capable, in its present condition, of being put. to useful 
service or otherwise. In the second case, account is taken only of 
those canals on which a record of traffic is kept and therefore capable 
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of, and actually being put to useful seridce. The larger distance 
may be regarded as representing potential iraterwa}^:, and” of 
course, it wa% useful for the Royal Commission to have a com- 
plete censu^ of 'the waterways. For practical and comparative 
purposes, hoVfever, the smaller figure is the only one which has 
any interest. 

For the whole of the United Kingdom the length of canals on 
which a record of traffic is kept is given as 4,673 miles, which com- 
pares with 23,441 miles of railway. The latter 
it will be remembered, does not represent 
length of running track, which ‘is 40,634 miles, 
sidings being ignored. The railways of the United Kingdom, there- 
fore, are more than five times as long as the canals, of if running track 
is taken, nearly nine times as long. These 4,673 miles of canals have 
a total paid-up capital of £47,550,768 as compared with the railways’ 
£1,334,963,518 in 1912. Per mile of canal the capital amounts to 
£10,175 ; per mile of railway it is £56,949, or per mile of running 
track, £33,345. The total revenue of the canals in 1905 was 
£2,680,710, or £574 per mile. The expenditure was £1,891,213, or 
£405 per mile, and the profit was £789,497, or £169 per mile. The 
proportion of expenditure to receipts was 70'5 per cent., white in 
the case of railways it was 63 per cent, in 1912. The profit earned 
was thus equal to 29*5 per cent, of the income compared with the 
37 per cent.^carned by railways. From the point of view of the 
capital employed, however, the financial return is an extremely 
poor one. The gross revenue does not amount to more than 5*6 per 
cent, of the capital while the net revenue in only 1‘6 per cent., 
compared with 3-55 per cent, for the railways. The income is 
derived from three sources — ^from tolls, £1,319,204 ; from freight 
as carriers, £828,302 ; and from “ other sources,” £533,204. The 
proportions of these to the whole are respectively 49-2 per cent., 
30-9 pcrvcent., and 19"9 per cent. It is Apparent, ^rerefore, that 
to a very large extent the canal companies are toll-takers rather 
than carriers. They provide and maintain the waterways and 
charge for the use of them ; and there, in many cases, their activity 
ceases. TBi actual work of transporting merchandise is left to 
canal cafriers. The gross expenditure is also divided under three 
headings— management and maintenance, £800,251 ; transit 
expenses, £661,089 ; " other expenditure,” £429,873 ; and the 
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proportions of these to (the total expenditure are respectively 
42*^ per cgnt., 34*&per cent., and 22-7 per cent. On their work as 
carriers the companies appear to lyake a fairly 'gipod profit. The 
receij^s from this source, as has been seen, amount to ^28,302, and 
presumably “transit expenses," £661,089, represgii’the cost of 
doing this work. If that is so there is a profit of £167,213, which 
is equal to 25*29 per cent, of the receipts. 

The returns are least satisfactory when we come to the tonnage 
figures. In the sununary table for the United Kingdom the 
quantity of merchandise and minerals carried is given as follows — 

* Tons. 

1888 36,461,682 

1898 41,600,706 

190S 43,161,926 

On the face of them such figures certainly appear surprising. They 
suggest that the water-borne traffic of the country is quietly but 
steadily expanding from year to year ; and this is alt^ether 
opposed to one’s preconceived notions, even though they may be 
based on quite a superficial knowledge of the subject. For example, 
it is common, whenever canal traffic is mentioned in public, to 
allude to the inefficiency and constant decline of our waterways, 
rather than their quietly increasing usefulness. It is a serious, 
and stupid, defect of the summary table that it makes no attempt 
even to warn investigators that the figures are not to be relied 
upon. The explanation is only to be found later by means of 
patient search through the detailed table dealing with the tonnage 
passing -over each canal or waterway. Examination of this table 
reveals instance after instance in which it is stated : " no return 
for 1888," while from the same waterway there are returns some- 
times for 1905 only, sometimes for that year and for 1898 as well. 
The principal cause of the growth, howeveiq is to be found in the 
particulars concerning l^e Manchester Ship Canal. That canal 
was not compteted until 1893. Naturally it could not nuike any 
return for 18^. In 1905 the traffic on this important waterway 
totalled 5,999,400 tons. Here, then, is the explanation of a varia- 
tion of, roundly, 6,000,000 tons. Again the Gloqfipster and 
Berkelfiy Ship Canal is marked " no return for 1888,” whereas in 
1905 1,053,724 tons passed over it. Together these two ship canals 
account for well over 7,000,000 tons, which is more than the 
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diilerence between 1888 and 1905. Of cpurse they are parts, and 
very important parts, of the national sjrstem of waterways, but when 
their influence (}n>the returns, is exactly ascertained, tlie results 
seem tb bear out the general impression that on the whole the inland 
waterways Si ^he United Kingdom are retrogressive rather than 
progressive. 

Another point has been made concerning the accuracy of the 
tonnage returns. The traffic carried is analysed under four headings 
— (1) loaded and discharged on the canal ; (2) 

ffiyflriSmf lo^^ded but not discharged on the canal ; (3) dis-, 
charged but not loaded on the canal, ; (4) iv)t loaded 
or discharged on the canal. Heading number one, of course, relates 
to purely local traffic confined entirely to the canal on which it 
originates, and there should be no question as to the accuracy 
of that total which is stated at a little over 14,500,000 tons 
for England and Wales. Heading 2 relates to traffic originating 
on a particular canal and passing on to another or others ; heading 
3 deals with . traffic originating elsewhere and concluding its 
journey on the canal which m^es the return ; heading 4 gives 
entirely through traffic which neither begins nor ends its journey 
on the canal which makes the return but merely passes along it on 
the way to its destination. In these headings, it has been suggested, 
there is much duplication of the quantity. For example, take a 
consignment of 100 tons of goods passing over three canals. Canal 
A counts lOO'tons as loaded but not discharged ; Canal B, the inter- 
mediate canal, counts 100 tons of traffic not loaded or discharged ; 
and Canal C counts 100 tons not loaded but discharged, in this 
way the original 100 tons can come into the reckoning three times 
and can become 300 tons in the final total. This, however, is not 
the full extent of the possible error which increases with the number 
of canals over which the traffic passes. A boat might be loaded 
in the South Staffordshire Black Country, and pass on to London 
by the following canals : Birmingham Canal Navigatlbns, Warwick 
and Birmingham Canal, Warwick and Napton Canal, Oxford Canal, 
(kand Junction Canal and ^Regent’s Canal. There are here six 
separate canals, and, if the criticism offered has .any foundation 
in fact, then the consignment from the Black Country would.^pear 
in the returns no fewer than six times. Of course, all the canals 
mentioned have passed this particular consignment along and all 
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have derived some revenue from it. Each is legitimately entitled 
to^ay th%t its waferway has been used by boats carr 3 dng a certain 
tonnage of goods or minerals ; but«when all the*t 9 tais are brought 
togefjier in a summary, 600 tons, say, of traffic realW relates to 
the movement of but one consignment of 100 tons, .^ced with such 
a difficulty the returns may not unnaturally be regarded with 
suspicion and used with great hesitation when the point under 
consideration is the part which the canals play in transporting 
the products and manufactures of the United Kingdom. The totals 
<of traffic loaded and discharged, and loaded but not discharged 
would probablyicome nearest \o giving us an idea of the real volume 
of traffic on the canals, but unfortunately it is not possible from the 
returns to get out such a figure for the whole of the United Kingdom. 
It can be done for England and Wales for the year 1905. The 
total traffic for these divisions of the Kingdom, returned from all 
sources was 41,178,172 tons. Of this 23,454,557 tons come under 
the headings “ loaded and discharged," or " loaded but aot dis- 
charged,” which leaves a total of 17,723,615 tons which cither was 
discharged but not loaded, or neither loaded nor discharged on the 
particular canals making the retwns. Presumably the 17,723,615 
tons was through traffic which had already been counted under the 
other two headings, and of the original 41,178,172 tons the duplica- 
tion thus made is equal to 43 per cent. Assuming, however, that 
the 43,000,000 tons given in the return is correct for 1905 it does 
not tell the whole story. It takes no account of the traffic which 
passes along waterwa)^ on which no record is kept. Taken as it 
stands,' however, the total of 43,000,000 tons makes a poor com- 
parison with the 461,000,000 tons returned for the railways of the 
United Kingdom for the same year — 1905, The railway traffic 
is more than ten times as great. 

The defects of the figures given in the volu!lie of returns (Vol. IV of 
the publications of the Reyal Commission) are recognised in,the final 
' report, where a new table appears, including only 
those waterways in regard to which full statistics of 
trafiic have been returned for each of the three 
years: 1888, 1898 and 1905. This rearrangement desa? with only 
3,148 miles of waterways for the United Kingdom divided up as 
follows : England and Wales, 2,416 miles ; ^Scotland, 153 mUes ; 
Ireland, 579 miles, The totals for the United Kingdom may be set 
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out as follows, the seaborne traffic on tl^ Manchester Ship Canal 
being excluded from the tonnage — • ^ • 



There is no hint of an explanation as to why the traffic increased 
709,384 tons, or 2-008 per cent., in 1898 compared with that for 
ten years earlier, nor of any reasons for the subsequent decline of 
1,874,474 tons, or ,5-2 per cent, between 1898 and 1905. But the 
table brings out more clearly the general fact not shown in the 
returns proper (Vol. IV) that water-borne traffic has declined within 
the last generation. Comparing 1905 with 1888 there is a fall of 
1,165,090 tons, or 3-3 per cent. • 

Gross revenue in the same period has been quietly progressive. 
From 1888 to 1898 there was an increase of £54,388, or 2-7 per cent. ; 

from 1888 to 1905 it was £102,718, or 5-15 per cent. 
OroBs'sercniit. explanation advanced for this is the large 
^ increase of revenue on two or three waterways, such 

as the Aire and Calder and Leeds and Liverpool canals, which 
counterbalances the decreases on many others. The Aire and Calder 
is one of the few inland waterways which have been developed on 
modern lines and have consequently improved their position. The 
average receipt per ton for the three periods was : 1888, Is. l-45d. ; 
1898, Is. l-55d. (= 0-ld. compared with 1888) ; 1905, Is. 2-63d. 

(= + l-08d. compared with 1898and -f l-18d. compared with 1888) 
But wlvle gross revenue has increased, the total ei^cnditure has 
grown at an even faster rate, with the natural result that net revenue 
has also declined. 

" This decrease (says the report) would have been still more serious 
had not the^llective gross revenue of the companies derived from 
sources ofj^er than freights earned as carriers, or tolls, risen* from 
£281,638 in 1888, to £404,855 in 1905. Most of this increase is derived 
from the increase in rents of property belonging to the companies, 
but some of it from the supply of water, cranage, haulage, etc.’* 
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The relative importaifce of the waterways in the three divisions of 
• Belttlye United Kingdom may be inferred from a com- 

Imortance of parison of the following figures (wKich rel^e solely 
Waterways. England and Wales) with those aljready given — 


Year. 

i 

Total 

Tonnage 

conveyed. 

Total 

gross 

Revenue. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

•Uk 

% ot 

Expendi- 
ture to 
gross 
Revenue. 

Total 

net 

Revenue. 

1888 ^ 

33,128,666 

1,824,^93 

1,168,185 

64-2 

656,408 

1898 

34,022,493 

1,855,106 

1,369,190 

73-8 

485,916 

1905 

32,340,264 

1,910,712 

1,447,595 

• 75-8 

463,117 


One other small, but interesting, point is worth brief attention. 
When the details of traffic for 1905 are examined it is surprising to 
find that the largest tonnage given for any single 
Britlsh^^aiials. company is the 7,500,000 tons of the Birming- 

ham Canal Navigations. The Manchester Ship 
Canal in the same year did not reach 6,000,000 tons, and no other 
canal reaches 3,000,000 tons. Some of the more important totals 
aro : Aire and Calder, 2,800,000 ; Leeds and Liverpool, 2,400,000 ; 
Bridgewater, 2,100,000 ; Grand Junction, 1,790,000 ; the Thames 
(between London Bridge and Cricklade), 1,390,000 ; Trent and 
Mersey navigation, 1,317,000 ; the Weaver navigation, 1,076,000 ; 
Gloucester and Berkeley Ship Canal, 1,053,000 ; and Regent's 
Canal, 1,045,000. 


The statistics as a whole show quite clearly that however poten- 
tially important our canals and waterways may be, at present they 
are a comparatively neglected and insignificant 
^Canals.** means of transport. The historical reasons for this 
have already been seen ; in the succeeding chapter 
other reasons for their present position will be given. • 

Not much t^me need be spent in outlining the basis of canal tolls 
and charges, because it is very similar to that explained in the* 
chapters dealing with railways ; indeed, it will be 
•remembered that the original rail\?Sy schedules 
were based on those of the canals Which were 
already in existence. From the extremely, simple examples that 
have been given in earlier chapters, however, there has been, as in 

15— (1327a) 


Bates and 
XoUs. 
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the case of the railwa}^, great developments The canals, nowadays, 
have just as detailed and elaborate classifications of minerals aud 
mercha,adise as have the railway^ ; in fact, in some cases the railway 
classification is used with just a few variations to meet special 
circumstances. The classes are lettered and numbered just the same : 
A, B. C, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and normally there is the same ascending rate 
of charge from class A to class 5. The schedule of maximum rates 
and charges of the Shropshire Union Railwa 3 rs and Canal Company 
is rq>roduced in the Appendix. This, it will be seen, in general 
outline, is in all respects similar to a railway schedule of charges 
and is framed with the specific intention of charging " r/hat the 
trafiic will bear." One point of difference will be noticed and that 
is that the rates " taper ” more rapidly than do the railway rates, 
i.e., the distances for which the specified rates per ton per mile 
apply are smaller, the lowest rate being reached after a journey of 
only 30 miles as compared with 100 miles in the case of the railways. 
It will be seen also that the canals are entitled to charge station 
and service terminals in jtist the same way as the railway companies. 
Few of the canals, however, are carriers, being merely toll-takers. 
In these cases tolls are scheduled in the same manner, but in the 
majority of cases there is an important difference from the sched'iles 
of charges for conveyance. The toDs are not graded so fully. 
As a rule, the numerical classes are grouped together and one rate 
of toll applies to all of them. The schedule of the Birmingham 
Canal Navigations Company, an exclusively toll-taking concern, 
is reproduced in the Appendix. It will be seen that in this case the 
variation mentioned is jiot the only one. First of all, class A is 
divided for the purpose of giving a specially low rate for things of 
small value such as basic slag, unground gas lime, refuse and rubbish 
for tips. These things^ are in class A, division I. Having made 
this departure from what has become familiar in the case of the 
railway schedule, the remaining articles in class A and class B are 
lumped together. Timber is removed from class C and put into 
a special class by itself. Finally, the ordinary variations end with 
the grouping of the numerical classes to which reference has been 
made, the 'gradation thus being less than that of the railwa)^ 
There is, however, one abnormal variation. There is what, is called 
scale 2 which, under the circumstances specified, removes certain 
articles of low value, such as cannel, tap, mill, forge, and coal 
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cinders, from the ordinar^^ classes and imposes a special rate. Tap, 
mill, andiorge cin&ers are bye-products of ironworks, of the process 
of refining pig-iron and converting it into bars* oheets, or^angles, 
and they have some value because in addition to*the sJ^g and other 
refuse of which they consist, they contain a recov^irable quantity 
of iron. It should be added that the company do not invariably 
charge their maximum tolls as scheduled ; indeed, there are many 
reductions in actual working. 

Happily there are no questions of differential rates or preferential 
Tates for foreign produce to ^discuss in connection with the canals, 
No Differential* which, possibly, the comparatively insignificant 
or Preferential part which they take in the transport work of the 
country is responsible. The only complaint ever 
made concerning them is that for through traffic some of the com- 
panies insist on maintaining the maximum toll charge and decline to 
grant concessions. For example, if a consignment has travelled 30 
miles on one canal, and, if continuing its journey on the same 
waterway, would be entitled to the lowest scale toll for the remainder, 
passes immediately on to a secondfcanal, the second canal company 
takes no account of the previous Journey and charges the scale toll 
applicable for the length of journey on its waterway just as if the 
traffic originated with it. That is one of the defects arising from the 
multiplicity of canal companies owning comparatively short lengths 
of waterway. ^ 



CHAPTER XIII 

DEFECTS OF THE CANAL SYSTEM ' 

We come now to a much more interesting subject — ^the consideration 
of the defects of the national waterways, the causes of those defects, 
and the possibilities of the future. It is a subject 
Canai^S^ystem which arouses keen controversy, the partisans of 
water and land transport being as diametrically 
opposed as are those who take sides ovfcr certain que^itions of railway 
policy. On one point, however, all are agreed — ^that with one or two 
exceptions (where the owners of the waterways have had faith in 
their undertakings and enterprise enough to modernise them and to 
conduct their business on sound commercial lines) our waterways 
are in a neglected, defective condition, taking but an insignificant 
part ilk the transport industry. Their general condition may be 
summed up in a sentence taken from the report of the last Royal 
Commission appointed to inve^itigate the question and suggest 
remedies : With a few exceptions waterways stand as they stood 
in the middle of the nineteenth century." This sentence js a 
sufficient condemnation of the system. The industries and com- 
merce of the country have grown enormously since the middle of 
the last century. To give but one instance, the output of coal has 
grown from *64,000,000 tons in 1854 to 260,000,000 tons in 1912. 
Foreign trade alone (imports and exports combined) has grown 
from £268,000,000 sterling to £1,231,000,000 sterling since then, and 
it is a recognised economic fact that the home trade is always 
immensely greater than the foreign. In the same period the 
population of England and Wales has about doubled. All this, 
of course, means a vaS't increase in the transport work arising out 
of the industries and requirements of tho.popula1ion. How great 
has been this increase may be assumed from a comparison of some 
railway figures for England and Wales alone for the years 1854 
and 1912 .—Miles open, 1854, 614 ; 1912, 16,223 ; Capital, 1854, 
£240,235,00S'; 1912, £1,103,310,000; passengers carried, 1854 

(including season-ticket holders), 92,346,000 ; 1912 (exclusive of 
season-ticket holders), 1,161,992,000 ; total traffic receipts, 1854, 
£17,342,000 ; 1912, £101,240,022. Concurrently with this enormous 
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expansion inland wateiVay transport has been retrogressive. 
With on© or two conspicuous exceptions, the physical condition 
of the waterways is generally inferihr to what it waslialf a century 
ago and the traffic which passes over them has diminished in volume. 
Were it not for the tonnage attributable to sucbfiew waterways 
as the Manchester Ship Canal and to improved waterways such as 
that belonging to the Aire and Calder Navigations Company the 
traffic of the canals would show an enormous decrease in even less 
a period than half a century. ^ 

• Why is it that a means of^transport, which, at its introduction, 
conferred an inftnensc benefit on the land by reducing the cost of, 
and generally facilitating, transport has fallen thus 
of^iwal^Systo!!^^ desuetude ? The primary reason seems to 
have been the lack of faith in the future of their 
undertakings shown by the canal proprietors at the time of the 
introduction of railways. These people, who, hitherto, had enjoyed 
a virtual monopoly of the most easy means of inland transport then 
existing, and who had grown rich on the profits of their enterprise 
seem, in the main, to have been panic-stricken by the mere idea of 
railway competition. We hear milbh nowadays of the superiority of 
water transport over land transport for a large range of industrial 
products and raw materials. Whether it is so or not appears to 
depend largely on circumstances, or even, perhaps, the point of view 
of people interested on one side or the other. As to ^hich view is 
accurate it will be possible to form a more definite opinion later. 
But at the outset many of the canal companies seemed to have no 
doubts on the subject. To them the day «f canal usefulness was 
ended and their chief business appeared to be to get rid of their 
canals as quickly as possible. Hurriedly they parted with them 
to the newly-created railway companies. ^No thought seemed to 
have been entertained that it was desirable or possible to put their 
waterways into a conditfbn to resist the new form of cox^etition. 

The railway ownership of canals which thus resulted is frequently 
advanced as one of the reasons why water transport has declined. 

and with some justification. But while this is so. 
Railway fhere has been much injustice done tolfhe railways 
Canals. connection. It is a long time since they 

acquired the canals, and the present generation of 
business men, knowing only that about one-third of the canal 
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mileage of the United Kingdom is eitheF ovmed or controlled by 
railway companies, but knowing nothing of the historical reas(ins 
why tljis ownership came aboul* have been free in their denuncia- 
tions of the/ailway companies for having acquired canals in prder 
that they migh^ • " strangle " competition. It is an admitted fact 
that in the main the railway companies acquired canals because they 
were forced to do so. The canal proprietors of those early days 
of the nineteenth century, anticipating the ruin of their business 
with the advent of railways, raised parliamentary opposition to the 
bills promoted to empower the construction of railways. Sometimes 
they went so far as themselves to promote bills seeing authority 
to convert their canals into railways. The price of the withdrawal 
of their opposition was the purchase of their undertakings. In 
this way the railways became absolute owners of 965 miles of 
canals in England and Wales, whereas the length of independent 
canals and navigations of the same division of the United Kingdom 
on which a record of traffic is kept is given as 2,456 miles. In 
addition they control another 218 miles. In justice to the railway 
companies it should also be mentioned that while they have taken 
no steps to improve or develop their canals they have maintained 
them efficiently. It is admitted by the Royal Commission tha^. on 
the whole their canals have been kept in a good state of repair, 
far better than some of the independent canals. Sometimes this 
has entailed^heavy expenditure. The Birmingham Canal Naviga- 
tions afford an instance of this. These canals run through mining 
districts where there have been subsidences of land. It is stated 
that in one case where the canal originally ran through a cutting 
it is now carried on an embankment because of the subsidence of 
the surrounding land due to mining operations. Nothing but the 
long purse of the London and North Western Railway Company, 
stated one witness before the Royal Commission, has saved this canal 
from destruction and kept it in a condition i/hich enables it to pass an 
average of about 7,500,000 tons of traffic per annum. •* And 7,500,000 
tons, even though it is mainly local traffic, is some answer, though 
not a complete one, to the allegation that the railways have 

strangled''' the canals. 

While ^o much is admitted in justice to the railways, it remains 
a fact that their ownership of canals has not been altogether bene- 
ficial. They may have saved these csgials from becoming derelict. 
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they niay have made t^em available for local traffic (the London 
and North Western Company use the Birnungham canals largely as 
feeders for their oivn and othersystems), but at the 
Omr^l^lieen ownership or control has impeded 

^Miletal I** the use of the canals for through^ j;)r long-distance, 
traffic. It is asserted that while they have been 
quite willing to use the canals, and to allow them to be used for local 
purposes, they have taken good care to hurry the through traffic 
off them on to their own systems. If waterways are to be used for 
« through traffic it is essential that through rates should be arranged 
for the whole journey. Thifcugh traffic is discouraged, if not made 
impossible, if all the canal companies insist on^ charging their scale 
tolls. On this point there are some instructive paragraphs in the 
final report of the Royal Commission, which seem worth while 
quoting at considerable length — 

The allegation that railway companies owning canals discourage 
through traffic over their own and other canals by refusing to give a 
reduction on through tolls was chiefly made in connection “with the 
Birmingham canal system. Under the Act of 1846 . . . the London 
and North Western Railway Co. have a supreme voice in fixing the 
tolls on this system. ... * 

" About the year 1875 the Warwick, Grand Junction, and other 
caqal companies interested in the through trade from Birmingham to 
London, approached the Birmingham Canal Company 
Tniia ^ arranging through tolls, which did not 

* ® then exist at all. The Birmingham Canal Company 

declined to accede, and in 1877 the matter was taken before the Railway 
Commission, who ordered a through toll. This ordd- was, on the 
motion of the Birmingham Canal Co., set aside or reversed by the 
Courts. An arrangement, however, due, it is stated, to the influence of 
the Board of Trade, was made in 1884 for through tolls ; but the Bir- 
mingham Company insisted upon higher tblls per ton per mile for 
14 miles than those given by the other companies concerned, except 
the Oxford Canal, of which only miles are traversed in the through 
route. Under this agreement, which is stated to have arrested a pre- 
vious steady decline of the through trade, meetings of representatives 
of the companies interested have been held from time to time to consider 
proposed modifications <9f through tolls. « 

A numbeiftof instances were furnished to the Commission, in which 
while other companies were anxious to reduce, and in fact did reduce, 
. I their shares in the through tolls, the Birmingham 
Canal Company refused to do so. Mr. Impey, repre- 
Decuneo. ^ senting the South Staffordshire Freighters' Associa- 
tion, produced figures showing that while, on a number important 
articles, the other companies made considerable reductions of tolls, the 
Birmingham Canal Company maintained their.original toll on the level 
of ^e 1884 agreement. He summed up the matter by saying : * After 
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a great many years* negotiations certain tlujpugh tolls were agreed to 
by the Birmingham Canal Company on certain traffic and by certain 
specified routes, but it only applies to portions of the traffic passing o^r 
or arising on thtfir ry&tem, and they still take the large proportion of the 
through'rates fixed in 1884, notwithstanding that very large reductions 
have been msrde in the tolls by other parties to the agreement.' ** 

" He gave as ara* instance the tolls on iron. The other parties to the 
agreement have so far reduced their share of the through rate on iron 
that they are now getting the equivalent of 0-2 Id. per ton per mile, 
while the Birmingham Company, maintaining the original toll rate of 
1884, are getting 0.5d. per ton per mile. Mr. Gordon Thomas estimates 
that the rate for low-class traffic charged on the Birmingham Canal 
was 300 per cent, per mile higher than that charged on the Grand ^ 
Junction Canal. i 

" The London agreement of 1884 was followed by fiumercfus other 
agreements for throij^h tolls from Birmingham to other parts of the 
kingdom, and these tolls are the subject of similar complaints. . . . 
Some of the statements made on this question and the figures given were 
challenged by Mr. Jebb on behalf of the Birmingham Canal Company, 
who stated that the refusals of reductions in tolls had not exceed^ 
10 per cent, of the applications. It is fair to quote on the same side 
Mr. H. Waddy, the general manager of the Sharpness New Docks and 
Gloucester and Birmingham Navigation Company, who said he had 
never found any difficulty ' in getting tolls ' from the Birmingham 
Canal Company,. and that ' obstacles are not put in the way of traffic.' 

" The representatives before the Cbmmission of the Birmingham Canal 
Company did not deny the higher charges made in respect of through 
traf&c over their section of the water routes, though they did deny Jhe 
motive or intention of diverting trade to the railways imputed to them. 
It was explained that the reasons for a higher toll per mile were that the 
Birmingham Canal is specially costly to maintain owing to the large 
expenses incurred for the water supply of a canal at an exceptional 
height above ^a level, and to the subsidences caused in certain parts 
by coal workings ; while the distances travelled on this canal are 
comparatively short. It was agreed that it is fair that reductions 
should be made over the longer and less costly portions of a through 
route rather than over thfe shorter and more costly parts. It was also 
aHeged that the present traffic is much congested and that no substantial 
additional traf&c could be accommodated." 

The Royal Commissien, in the passages quoted, have dealt with 
the question of through tolls most impartially, and there does not 
appear to be justification for th^ unrestricted 
denunciation usually indulged in. But at the same 
time it has to be confessed that railway ownership 
of canals is not the sort of* thing to encourage through traffic. 
Railway companies are organised for land transport. Iiv their 
opinion canals are as much out of date as pack-horses became when 
canals were introduced; and they see no advantages to be gained by 
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organising ivater transport for through traffic. Rather there is 
soq[iething to be lost because of the duplication of facilities, some 
of which, from their point of view,.are altogether unnecessary. 

Rsylway ownership of canals is not beneficial from other points of 
view ; it diminishes competition. It will be rememberetl that in the 
BaOway railways Parliament originally relied more 

Ownership and on the influence of competition than restrictive or 
Competition, regulative legislation to keep in check any mono- 
polistic tendencies that might otherwise have developed. In the 
«ame way the retention of the competition of water transport was 
regarded as deirable. To this end it gave, in 1845, power to the 
canal companies to become carriers of goods on their canals as well 
as toll-takers, and also to make arrangements for this purpose with 
other canal companies, even to lease their undertakings to other 
companies. Very little advantage was taken of either of these 
powers though the companies substantially reduced their tolls — 
to the extent of six-sevenths in some cases, the report says. And 
yet, such was the fatuity of the legislature, no fewer than seventeen 
canals were allowed to be absorljed by the railway companies in 
one year alone — 1846. Ultimately action was taken (but not until 
187^) to prohibit agreements which would give railway companies 
the right to interfere with the traffic, rates, or tolls of canals, but 
it was not until 1888 that Parliament prohibited, under heavy 
penalties, the application of railway companies' funds for the acquisi- 
tion of an interest in a canal without statutory authority. The 
mischief had been done by that date, however, and though there 
are now no amalgamations of canals and railways, yet the possession 
by the latter of the canals already acquired is an effectual bar to the 
extensive and useful canal amalgamations such as we are told afe 
virtually necessary if water transport is to be of any considerable 
use in the future. ^ 

There were amalganu^fions of canals in the pre-railway days and 
within a short period of their establishment. The Birmingham 
Canal system as it now exists is an amalgamation of 
canals of four coipipanies, the last of which was 
•taken in in 1846. The Shropshire Uj)ion system is 
also afl amalgamation of the routes of four separate (ompanies. 
Later, in 1874, the Sharpness New Docks and Gloucester and 
Birmingham Navigation Company purchase the Worcester and 
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Birmingham Canal. But the restrainipg influence of railway 
ownership and control appears to have been fek even bjfore this. 
Mr. Gordon Xhonms told the Jg^oyal Commission that — 

" previously to thei control or acquisition of the Birmingham and other 
canals by the railway companies the Grand Junction Canal Company 
had large schemis for amalgamation with other canal companies, but 
they were unable to carry them into effect.** 

The position occupied by the railway companies, however, is not 
the only difficulty in the way of through rates. Multiplicity of 
Defeets of ownership and the indifference of canal companies 
Divided themselves seem to be just as serious disadvan-^ 

Ownership tagcs. As long ago as 1888 Parliament gave the 

canal companies pc^er to establish a Clearing House similar to that 
which has proved not merely useful, but indispensable, in the case of 
the railways. The sole object, of course, was to facilitate through 
traffic on the canals by affording the means whereby the claims of 
the different companies might be adjusted. But the canal com- 
panies have never taken advantage of their powers. Each acts for 
itself, and very often, apparently, without any consideration for the 
needs of through traffic. There was abundance of evidence before 
the Commission that to send a small cargo over no great length of 
miles they have to negotiate with three or four companies or 
authorities separately," or failing this the money for the payment 
of tolls has to be entrusted to bargemen who work the traffic. 
Another witness spoke of the extraordinary amount of clerical 
work entailed in sending a small cargo on a not very long journey 
by canals. It is astounding in view of this evidence to find that 
under the Railway and panal Traffic Act of 1873 — 

A canal or railway company can fix a through rate to any place, give 
notice to the other companies whose waterways or railways are included 
in the journey, and if they take objection can refer the matter to the 
Railway Commissioners^ who have power to decide the matter. . . . 
The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, extended to traders as against 
all railway and canal companies the right tq apply for through rates 
and facih^es over their lines, subject to the provision no applica- 
tion shall be made to the Railway Commissioners by the person inter- 
ested until he has first made a complaint to the Board of Trade and that 
Board has endeavoured to settle amicably the differences between 
the complainant and the company.** ^ 

It is an admitted fact, of course, that resort to the court*of the 
Railway and Canal Commissioners is an expensive matter, but still 
supineness of the cafial companies in a matter affecting their 
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interests so vitally seeiQS beyond the bounds of comprehension. 
Their condemnation is admirably summed up in one paragiaph 
of the report — ^ . 


This entire want of co-operation or organisation's, no doubt? largely 
due to* the fact that most of these companies or authoritiis are merely 
toll-takers, and have no other interest in the carryings trade. If, as in 
the case of the railways, the owners of the waterways also owned the 
means of transport, and controlled the whole traffic over sufficiently 
long routes, it is hardly open to question that a far more efficient organ- 
isation for through traffic would have everywhere come into existence. 
In the days when canal companies enjoyed almost a monopoly of large 
^classes of traffic they were able to secure a good revenue merely by 
taking the high tolls which tl^ey then took advantage of their position 
to impose. It* is vain to imagine now, when, so far from having a 
monopoly, they are at very serious disadvantjiges in competition 
with the immense and far-reaching organisation of railways, directed 
by the skill of highly-trained and well-paid officials, they can live by 
the same simple system. Yet most of them have made no attempt 
to organise or promote through traffic. They are content to take 
tolls on any traffic which may happen to pass over their unimproved 
and often deteriorating waterways. The difference is that the traffic 
is in many cases smaller and that to keep any of it the toll$ have to 
be much lower than in the days when canals had to contend with no 
competition superior to that of horse traction or roads." 

It is the fashion to condemq railways as responsible for the 
neglected, unused condition of our inland waterways, and some of the 
condemnation th^y have earned ; but it is 
Res^sffiie for Royal Commission speaking 

Neglmot €anals? so plainly in condemnation of the canal 


companies themselves. It cannot Be too tenaci- 
ously remembered that to a large extent their own apathy is also 
responsible. Then, perhaps, we may get a proper perspective view 
of present conditions and their causes. 

Primitive commercial organisation, or no organisation at all, 
divided ownership, and railway control, however, are not the only 
defects from which our inland waterways suffer. 
Their physical defects are just as formidable. As 
• far as the navigable rivers are concerned the chief 


Physical 

Delects. 


defects appear to be the lack of means for the regulation of their 
flow, and, in some cases, for keeping, a clear, well-dredged channel. 
Lack of regulation of the flow means floods in winter insufficiency 
of wafer in dry weather. Both these defects are capable of being 
sufficiently controlled if not entirely removed by modern scientific 
systems of weir construction. As it is, However, our navigable 
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rivers, which were the chief highv^ys of cpmmerce in the pre-canal 
days, are put to comparatively little use in fhany ca^es. TJie 
Severn to Worcester is described in the Commission's report as one 
of the best English waterways. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century andT earlier it was the chief highway for traffic from the 
Midlands, and even up as far as Lancashire, to Bristol, then the 
second port of the kingdom. Large sums have since been spent on 
it to make it navigable ; but still the traffic declines. A day spent 
in travelling by boat from Worcester to Gloucester was chiefly 
remarkable because of the insignificant volume of up traffic met' 
with on the journey, and the up or Import traffio is that which 
most uses the river.^ Similar stories of neglected possibilities would 
be revealed if the other navigable rivers were dealt with in detail. 
There is a fair volume of traffic in their estuaries, as a rule, but it 
soon finds the railways and moves inland on them rather than on 
the rivers and canals. 

The defects of the canals are of a different kind. Sometimes 
water supply is not good ; in winter they may become ice-bound and 
blocked to traffic ; but in the main their use is 
IMmns^onL hindered by variety of dimensions. One of the 
principal controlling elements in the use of a canal 
is the size of the locks. As the weakest link governs the strength of 
a chain so, as a rule, the smallest lock governs the size of the boat 
that can use the canal ; but sometimes a canal has been allowed to 
become so shillow that a boat which could pass the smallest lock 
could not pass along the channel. Having in view the origin of the 
canals, their promotion by comparatively small companies in 
comparatively small sections, and the continuance of this small 
proprietorship, it is not surprising to find that there is considerable 
variation in the size of the locks on the canals of the various com- 
panies. But it is surprfeing to find that " the dimensions of locks 
vary even on the same waterway, often twithout any apparent 
reason, those near the ends of the way, or in places where there is 
considerable local traffic, being sometimes larger than the rest." 
Variations such as these are obviously a great disadvantage where 
through traffic^is concerned. The boat and its load must be such 
as will pass the smallest lock or the shallowest water, no matter how 
large the canal may be in other places. To the carrier on a small, 
narrow canal these di&culties would be of no effect physically. 
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His boats built for the <:onditions under which they are generally 
us^d woyld pass almost anywhere. 

Commercially, however, there as a great disadvantage in the 
smay boat for moving large volumes of traffic. The dimensions of a 
boat and the load it can carrjj^ can be largely 
^*^creased (in the case of a boat adapted to a small 
narrow canal, at least quadrupled) without any 
appreciable increase in the cost of labour except that required for 
loading and unloading. The labour required to navigate a boat 
#carrying 100 tons would be very little more than that required for a 
boat carrying from 25 to 30*tons, nor would the cost of haulage be 
increased in an)rthing like the same proportion,as the load. Such, 
at any rate, is the inference to be drawn from a work on British 
canals by the late J. E. Palmer, for many years a director of the 
Grand Canal Company of Ireland. But if the carrier with small 
boats can send them anywhere, the carrier who usually works on 
large canals or rivers with large boats is pretty well confined to his 
own customary area. It is no use his contemplating sending through 
traffic off his usual waterway on to those of other companies unless 
he first assures himself that the boats can pass the locks ; and if the 
journey is a fairly long one, covering the waterways of three or four 
companies, it would be pretty certain that they would not. 

The Royal Commission took waterways with locks over 14 ft. wide 
as the standard and called them “ barge canals," and those with 
locks under 14 ft. wide were called " narrow 

Nanow^Oanalg found that of the artificial canals 

1 , 165 miles were narrow and 762 miles barge canals , 
while of the navigations 478 miles were narrow and 834 miles 
barge. It will be seen, therefore, that apart from the difficulties 
arising from lack of uniformity in the size of locks, by far the greater 
proportion of the mileage of inland waterways is not of a sufficient 
size to permit the jnos^ economical handling of through traffic by 
making it up» into large loads. 

Another defect arising from limited size and defective construction 


Difficult of impossibility of using improved methods of 

Using Modem * tractions, chiefly mechanical methods. Narrow, 
shallow canals with banks unprotected by brick- 
work or other retaining contrivance cannot be used 


for barges driven by steam. The wash from the propellers would 
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destroy the banks, for one thing. And if the traction were by means 
of electrically-driven locomotives running along'the towing pa^s, 
possibly the same* difficulty would arise. In any case, however, 
even supposing thfcre were none of these physical difficulties ip the 
way of me^i\ipal traction, it is a question whether the use of 
steam or electricity for the narrow small boats, which alone are 
now possible, would be remunerative because of the limited load 
which could be carried. For mechanical traction to be used to 
best advantage the capacity of the boats would have to be largely 
increased. ' 

Other defects arise from the physical characteristics of England. 
The canals which ^oss between east and west have to surmount 
what is often called the " backbone of England,” 
Delects and their summit levels running up to about 650 ft. 
fhwirtrrlAlrii ^^o^e sea level. The ascents to and descents from 
of England, these levels mean flights of locks, which are not only 
» a hindrance to the free movement and speed of 

traffic, but also arc expensive to maintain and work. The water 
required for the summit levels hay to be pumped up from the lower 
levels to which it gravitates as the locks are used. 

This is how the position is sununed up in the Report of the Rc 3 ral 
Commission — 


- " The foregoing review of the actual material 

P eSr n condition of tile English waterways at present shows 

‘®'** ». the impediments thrown in the way of through, or 
long-distance, traffic by differences in sectional area, size of locks, deptli 
of channel, and general condition, by divided ownership of different 
waterways, and by the deteriorating condition and insufficient depth 
of channel in some sections of through routes. It is never easy to 
predict whether a cargo loaded at one point may not prove too heavy 
to be taken through a distant point." 


Almost as important as a deterrent influence is the lack of trans- 
port organisation and facilities on the part of the canal companies. 

^ As has been seen, most «of them are mere toll 
Tr***' collectors ; they make no effort ttf organise the 
Organlutleik business of transport in the way the railway com- 
panies have done. If a trader has a consignment to 
send, say, to London, he may pack it, address it tt> the consignee, 
notify theurailway company that it is ready, and there, beyond 
pa^^ing the bill, his coqcem with the consignment comes to an end. 
The railway company will collect his consignment, load it into 
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trucks, carry it to the plaf e specified and deliver it to the consignee 
without a/iy further trouble to the trader. If necessary they will 
store the consignment until it is convenient for delivesy to be taken. 
The (^anal companies, as a rule, render none of ^hese services and 
afford no facilities. If the trader wants to send a^^onsignment by 
canal he has to do all these things for himself, or to employ a for- 
warding agent to do them for him. Tlie canal companies do not 
help him in the least ; they merely collect tolls from him. 

It is not surprising, in view of all these defects that have been 
pointed out, that the canal system of the country has fallen into such 
• a secondary position. There are exceptions, of 
course, such as the Manchester ^hip Canal, which, 
at length, has attained the distinction of paying a 
dividend on the capital provided for its construction, in addition to 
large benefits indirectly conferred on the city of Manchester and a 
large surrounding area ; but in the main the system is either 
inadequate or unfitted to perform the work which the advo.cates of 
water transport contend it could and should perform for the benefit 
of the country. 



. CHAPTER XIV 

ADVANTAGES OF WATER TRANSPORT 
The advantages of water transport are not so numerous as tne 
defects of the waterways to which the last chapter was devoted. 

They may be summed up in a sentence — ^that 
GoneraL transport of goods by water is cheaper than by land. 

And in that sentenqe is the whole explanation 6f 
the agitation for an extensive improvement of inland waterways, 
both natural and artificial. Commercial competition becomes 
wider in its scope (is more international now than it was local two 
generations or so ago) and of ^eater intensity from year to year. 
Both manufacturers and merchants are constantly on the look out 
for anything which will reduce the cost not only of producing 
commodities but also of getting them to the desired markets. How 
almost hopeless seems to be the possibility of securing substantial 
reductions in railway rates has been seen in the preceding chapters, 
where the smallness of net earnkigs and the return on capital were 
demonstrated. From the business man's point of view this difficulty 
is a matter of direct everyday experience rather than an inference 
drawn from Blue Book returns, and so he turns with longing to the 
waterways fpr the reductions he requires and finds them inefficient 
for their purpose. Hence his desire for improved canals. 

Why is water transport cheaper than land transport ? The 
difference arises entirely from the medium used for transport. The 
cheapest form of it, of course, is that by sea. There 
Water^Vrwsport permanent way, or track, to construct for the 
ocean-going vessel ; no gangs of men are required 
to keep it in repair. Permanent way has proved one of the most 
expensive things to acquire, construct an^ maintain for the railway 
companies. The shipping companies have no capital locked up in 
works of this kind. The only capital required is for the provision of 
the necessary vehicles, ships; and for the nmintenance of the required 
organisation.^ Another advantage is the large bhlk of cargo that 
can be mOved in a single unit ; larger than is practicable with any 
other form of transport. Inland waterways do not enjoy all 
these advantages. The " permanent way " is not always provided 
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by Nature as is the sea. It is, of course, in the case of the navigable 
rivprs bitf even tvith these there is usually some expenditure 
required to adapt them for the m«st efficient s&rvids and ^o keep 
then^in this condition. Artificial canals, howevA", hav^ to be con- 
structed and water provided for them, which mean^ the acquisition 
of land for the waterway, and often also for storage purposes, and, 
of course, a considerable amount of navvying work in construction. 
And when made there are maintenance expenses to be provided for. 

Still, even with artificial waterways, men of practical experience in 
4heir management, or use for transport, assert that the cost of water 
• •transport is 'less than that incurred in connection 
than^Jtall. railways. The late J. Em Palmer, to whose 

work ^ reference has already been made, quoted a 
director of Messrs. Tates, Ltd., sugar refiners, as telling the Royal 
Commission that " during five years the saving in freight averaged 
14 per cent, by using canals, where they existed, instead of railways." 
Mr. Palmer gave three reasons why water transport is cheaper. The 
first of them is the smaller cost of permanent way, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. This, of course, must vary with 
circumstances, the chief of which is the nature of the country 
through which the canal is to be cut. Dividing capital by mileage, 
an average of roughly £56,000 per mile, is given for railways and 
of roughly £10,175 per mile for canals. Such figures, however, can 
hardly be accepted as conclusive because it is impossible to say how 
much canal capital has been mixed up with railway capital in the 
returns of the companies, but at any rate the difference is such as 
to allow room for a very large margin of ^or and still leave the 
comparison in favour of the canals. Another point to be remem- 
bered, however, is the difference in the conditions prevailing at 
the times when the canals and the railways were constructed. 
Canals preceded railways by roughly half a century, and for all 
practical purposes their construction ceased when railways began. 
The constructors of canals had the advantage of cheaper land and 
cheaper labour when they were creating their undertakings, and the 
extensions since made have been relatively insignificant. Railways 
beginning later had to pay more for their land and labour, and, 
having remained progressive, their extensions have become more 
and more expensive with the passage of years.. The money required 

1 British Canals ; Problems and Possibilities, by J. £. Palmer. 
ie-(i327A) • * 
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for some of the recent extensions in Iiondon would have been 
sufficient to construct a whole canal in the days when, this form 
of transport had its birth. It*follows, of course, that if we were 
starting de^ novo tb construct a canal system the capital cost would 
be very much greater than that of the original canals. The late 
J. £. Palmer ej^ressed the opinion that " adequate barge canals 
in England would probably cost an average price per mile nearer 
to that of railways than to the original cost of the canals,” but, he 
added, " enlarging existing canals would cost appreciably less." 

To the smaller original cost of cana}s has to be added the further 
advantage that normally the cost of 'maintenance»is also less. It 

a„.n ^1 seems impossible to obtain from the various Blue 

Maintmraee Books an exact and strictly comparable figure of 
•f Canals. average cost per mile for maintenance of canals and 
railways. According to the annual railway returns the cost for 
maintenance of " way and works ” in the United Kingdom in 1912 
was £M,707,708, which works out at £499 per mile of line. The 
canal returns give the cost of ” management and maintenance ” 
for the United Kingdom in 1905as £800,251. As this figure applies 
to 4,673 miles of canals and waterwaj^ the average works out at £171 
per mile. Later, in the final report of the Ro)ral Commission, 
in the section where a new table is set up dealing only with com- 
panies which have made returns for each of the three years taken, 
there is also an attempt to analyse the expenditure in greater 
detail. In this section the purely maintenance expenses as dis- 
tinct from management expenses for 3,148 miles of canals in the 
United Kingdom in 1^05 amounted to £444,406, which averages 
£141 per mile. The two canal averages work out remarkably 
closely when the differences on which they, are based are considered. 
Possibly it may be felt that there is sufficient correspondence 
between them to ‘make them approximately reliable. In 
connection with the railway figure it is difficult to know whether 
allowance must be made for the maintenance ®f “works" as 
distinct from " way," and if so what. On the figures as they stand, 
however, there is a considerable margin in favour of the canals 
and in supp<>.rt of the argument of the advocates of canal recon- 
struction ‘that the maintenance of canals is much less co^ly than 
railways. , 

In the same connection it is argued that increasing railway 
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traffic means increased w6ar and tear of permanent way and vehicles, 
% • whereas in the case of waterways the extra wear and 

Inemsed Tnflle tear arising from* increased traffic* is practically 
Iner^Aed^Y^r the actual worldng experience of 

and Tsar. some of the canal companies, such >s the Manchester 

Ship Canal, proves that this is so ; that a very 
substantial increase of traffic can be accommodated on a waterway 
without anything like an equivalent increase in the cost of 
maintenance. 

^ Tlie second advantage which contributes to bring about the 
cheapne^ of wSter as compared with land transport is the smaller 
cost, load for load, of boats than railway rolling^tock. The weight 
of a railway wagon is stated to range between half and three- 
quarters of the weight of the load it can carry, whilst canal boats 
can carry five or six times their own weight of goods. This means, 
of course, that a railway engine has to haul a very much greater 
proportion of non-paying load than that hauled on the* canals, 
and correspondingly the proportion of wear and tear due to non- 
paying and paying load is so much the greater in connection with 
the railways. For the same reafeon the cost of construction in 
relation to carrying capacity is greatly in favour of the canal barge. 
Mr. Lionel B. Wells, formerly engineer to the Weaver Navigation, 
told the Royal Commission that — 
a railway train loaded with 200 tons costs £3,360 and g, steam barge 
to carry the same tonnage £1,600. The steam barge can tow three 
barges each carrying 200 tons and each costing £1,000. The cost, 
therefore, of the steam barge and the three dumb barges is £4,600. 
Railway rolling-stock to carry the same tannage costs, Mr. Wells 
stated, £15,000."! 

Still another advantage claimed is that it is more economical to 
carry goods when the unit of conveyance is a large one — 

"... for the ratio of expenses diminishes in*proportion as the load 
increases to a greater extent with water transport than rail transport." * 
The third advantage ur^d is that the cost of motive power is less 
on suitable waterways than on railways for the same load. This 
proposition, of course, presupposes waterways of . 

LessJ* suitable sectional area and barges of the 

. proper relationship to the sectional af ea if the best 

results are to be obtained. Given these things, then, it is stated, the 
power required to move a given load on land will move five times 

! J. E. Palmer: British Canals, 

■ J. E. Palmer. . 
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that load on water. Actual coinpaxative*figures are not available 
because the English railways do not publish ton mile statistics, but 
Jfr. BartholomeW.^whose evidenie has already been referred to, told 
the Royal Commission that on the Aire and Calder Navigation the 
cost of haulage rT 1907 was : by steam tugs ^ of a penny per mile, 
and by horse haulage iV of a penny per mile. The cost of hauling 
coal in tank barges on the same waterway was tK of a penny per 
mile. 

It is not to be assumed that these contentions that water transport 
is cheaper than land are admitted mthout dispute. There ard 
recognised authorities on the econofnics of transport 
*^® Their argu- 

ments are that the results obtained in European 
countries are not to be relied upon because they are not obtained as 
a result of free competition and because the physical characteristics 
of those countries are so different from those of the United Kingdom. 
Wth regard to the competition, they point out that the govern- 
ments of France and Germany, for instance, are either the absolute 
owners of both railways and cands or have a large financial interest 
in both. And because of this the competition of the railwa)^ is 
regulated and restricted with the avowed object of preventing it 
from destroying the competition of the inland waterways. The 
only free competition, it is urged, prevails in this country and in the 
United Statas of America. Here it is admitted that the canals 
have been unable in the past to compete with the railways and have 
only been able to retain a modicum of the transport business of the 
country as a whole. The answer of the canal advocates is that the 
success of the English railways in opposition to the waterways 
is not due to any inherent disadvantage bf waterways but to the 
lack of enterprise on ^he part of the canal companies ; their anti- 
quated unprogressive methods. In the few instances where the 
owners of canals have had the energy to Vnodemise the waterways 
and work them with vigour thdr efiwts. have beto rewarded by 
increased traffic and large profits. In the United States of America 
the opponents of canals ass^ that the free competition of railways 
has resulted traffic being attracted from the artificial wpterwa 3 rs 
notwithstanding the expenditure of immense sums of money in 
enlarging and improving those waterways so as to make them 
capable of dealingwith traflk in the most satisf^ory and economical 
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manner. In the same*way the railways of the United States 
of^merica have tdken traffic from so magnificent a natural waterway 
as the Mississippi. The railway advocates, of’course, admit that 
the (iyer remains an immensely important highway ^f commerce 
but, they assert, if water transport possessed in f^ct aU the advan- 
tages claimed for it in theory, then the railways would not have been 
capable of living in competition with such a river as the Mississippi, 
much less of obtaining traffic from it and of arresting the 
continuance of its rate of development. 

• Advocates of water transport maintain that valuable direct 
evidence as to ks advantaged is to be obtained from the experience of 
other countries, particularly the western European 
^nl^Cou^M countries— Germany, Belgium, and France. It is, 
therefore, of value to summarise briefly what has 
been done in these countries, as outlined in the Report of the Royal 
Commission. Holland is not dealt with in this connection because 


its waterways, though used largely for transport, are intended 
primarily for drainage rather than conuncrcial use. 

France began to construct canals long before we did in this 
country — early in the seventeenth century ; but the really material 
. facts date from the close of the eighteenth century 

and the beginning of the nineteenth. The State in 
that period began the policy of granting financial 
assistance for the development of waterways. The policy pursued 
also included, as in the case of the railways, the granting of con- 
cessions, but the system was not altogether successful because of the 
high dues which were charged, and in ^845 a law was passed 
authorising the State to repurchase the concessions. At first railway 
development had the same influence on canals as it had in this 
country. The tendency was to regard the future of water transport 
as hopeless. The traffic declined for this reason and because of the 
vigorous rate competition instituted by the railways. In other 
respects the hostile attitude of the railways who refused in any way 
to co-operate with the waterways damaged the latter. But the 
State had faith in the usefulness of ‘the waterways and between 
1831 and 1847 over £13,500,000 were spent on improvement and 
constru^ion of rivers and canals. The greatest period*of develop- 
ment, however, dates from 1879, when a comprehensive programme 
was adopted involving a cost of £28,000,000. As recently as 1903 
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a new progiamme was adopted under wjiich another £8,250,000 
were to be spent. From IMl to 1900 the amount actually sp^nt 
by the State was : im improvement and construction, £61,603,237 ; 
on maintenance' and heavier repairs, £30,384,073 — Tptal, 
£91,987,310. This, of course, will ultimately be increased by at 
least £8,250,000,* the estimated cost of the 1903 scheme, so that 
finally at least £100,000,000 sterling will have been spent by France 
on the improvement of her waterways, natural and artificial. In 
return for her expenditure she possessed, in 1905, 1,306 miles of 
rivers and 1,671 miles of canals, together 2,977 miles, with at 
noinimum dimension capable of accommodating boats of 300 tons 
capacity. The tonnage carried grew from 18,000,000 tons in 1880 
to 34,144,000 tons in 1906, an increase of 90 per cent. The ton 
mileage for the same period grew from 1,244,000,000 to 3,163,000,000, 
the increase in this, case being 154 per cent. ; and the mean length 
of travel from 62 to 92 miles. In the same period the tonnage 
carried by the railways grew from 80,774,000 to 139,000,000, an 
increase of 72 per cent, and the ton mileage from 6,417 millions 
to 10,959 millions, or 71 per cent^ while the mean length of travel 
having started at 79 miles rose to 81 miles and fell back again to 79 
miles. The waterways have been toll-free since 1879, and the 
average freight charges are described as "low . . . much lower 
than those in England, which, however, include tolls.” The 
railway rates are usually kept 20 per cent, above the water rates 
with which tTiey compete. 


The Belgian waterways system is de^ibed as one of the most 
intensely developed in the world. The total length of the S 3 rstem 
(canals, and canalised and open rivers) is 1,345 
miles, of which 900 miles are State-owned and 1 15 
miles are owned by provinces, communes and 
concessionaires. The total expenditure of the State from 1831 to 
1905 on construction and the larger works ofiimprovement is given as 
£15,810,000, and the total cost of current maintenance and improve- 
ments as £4,958,000. The canals are not toll-free but the dues are 
light. The attitude of the Government is admirably sununed up in 
the following pkuragraph from the report of the Royhl Commission — 


" The annual cost of maintaining the waterways is almost met .by ^e 
receipts from the dnes, .but the State expects no return or profit upon 
the money spent upon construction and large improvements. It is 
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considered in Belgium, as in France, that these works will increase the 
commerce and wealth of tUb nation, and that the increase of commerce 
an^ wealth will strSigthen the national public revenue.'* 

The Government adjust the railway rates '(the* railwaj^s are 
chiefly their property) so as to prevent waterway darriers^rom being 
crushed by competition. The total tonnage of ^oods and mer- 
chandise carried on the waterways increased from 25,242,000 tons 
in 1890 to 53,345,000 in 1905, or 111-3 per cent. ; the ton mileage 
grew in the same period from 358 to 708 millions. Between 1888 
and 1905 railway traffic grew from 40,352,000 tons to 65,319,000 
^ons. Of the total traffic (rail and water) in 1888, 38 per cent, was 
water-borne anfl 62 per cent*, rail-borne. In 1905 the proportions 
were : water-borne 45 per cent., rail-borne 55 per cent. The 
average freight on the waterways (including dues) is about 0-37d. 
per mile, and this is 60 per cent, of the railway rates. 

An interesting comparison between the circumstances of Belgium 
and England is given as follows — 

In both cases there are important mining and industriaPdistricts 
situated at about the same distance from the nearest great port. Li6ge 
has sometimes been called the Birmingham of 
Belgium. But Liege is provided with cheap and 
and Beteiuin, ©ilective water tmnsport. A cargo of minerals can 
, ® * be sent from Antwerp to Liege, a distance by water of 

95 miles at a freight, including dues, of 2s. 4|d. a ton, i,e., a freight per 
ton per mile of about 0.30d. A cargo of iron rails can be sent from 
Li6ge to Antwerp for export at 2s. 7d. per ton or 0*33d. per ton per 
mile. The goods can be taken from or to the side of the sca-going ships 
in the same barge which carries them to or from Li^gef Not content 
with these favourable conditions as compared with anything in England, 
the Belgian Government jre . . . undertaking canal improvements 
to enable barges carrying cargoes of 1,000 tons to navigate between 
Lidge and Antwerp. Birmingham is at neaAy the same distance from 
the ports of Liverpool and Bristol as Lidgc is from Antwerp. To 
convey the same goods between Birmingham and either of these ports 
by water would cost about thrice as much per ton per mile as the 
transport between Li6ge and Antwerp, and it would moreover be 
necessary to incur the cost and delay of transhipment from one boat 
to another on the way. *If it is also taken into consider^jjpn that the 
English railway rates are higher than Belgian, it will be seen that the 
English Midland manufacturer is, in respect of rates for transport, at a 
considerable disadvantage in competing with his Belgian rival both 
in regard to the import of raw material and the export of manufactured 
produce." • g 

In (fermany the introduction of railways was the eause of the 
same stagnation of waterways as in other countries but '' renewed 
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attention began to be paid to this meaup of transport about the 
middle of the seventies,*' and this led to “ a pPogressiv9 develop- 
. ;nent in the ch^actcr and importance of the works 
for improving the conditions on the nav^able 
waterways, and to a gradual but very considerable 
increase of the &penditure thereon." The scheme of development 
was planned so as to secure east of Berlin waterways navigable for 
400 ton boats and west of Berlin 600 ton boats. Figures as to total 
length of the German waterways vary from 7,700 to 8,500 miles, 
according to the inclusion of certain small canals and estuaries, but. 
the total length on which the traffic is of importanca.and its amount 
can be stated in figures is 6,200 nules. The free navigable rivers 
are of more importance than the canals in Germany. The rivers 
are public property, and with a few exceptions the construc- 
tion of the canals has been carried out by the State and they are 
administered by the State. The construction of harbours and 
wharves for commerce is usually left to the municipal authorities. 
The result of this enterprise has been the attraction of industrial 
establishments to the banks of the waterways, where many of them 
have constructed their own wprks, and it has promoted the 
decentralisation of industry. 

In the Prussian portion of Germany the control of all State- 
owned waterways, as in France and Belgium, is in the hands 
of a department of the Ministry of Public Works. 
By far the larger portion of the waterways of 
Germany are in Prussia, and that country, from 1815 
to 1906, spent f 13, 181, 000 on improving the free rivers and 
£13,200,000 on the construction and improvement of canalised rivers, 
and in 1905 alone spent £804,240 on maintenance of the waterways. 
In some cases the free rivers such as the Rhine and Elbe, are free 
from dues, and those ok the canalised rivers and canals are low ; on 
the Mark waterways from 0*074d. to 0*01Sid. per ton mile ; on the 
Main froifT 0'124d. to 0‘062d. ; on the Dartmupd-Ems canal 
from 0-068d. to O-OlOd. The total revenue derived from traffic 
etc., in 1905 was £340,700, sp that the excess of expenditure over 
receipts was ^^463, 540. The State also foregoes, interest on the 
capital suips expended on improvements. As the total capital 
expenditure has been £26,500,000 the interest charge on this at 
3| per cent, would be £927,550, which, added to the deficit mentioned 
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above, makes a total ^ £1,391,000, which is equivalent to an 
annual Sjate sub«dy to the traffic on the waterways. To make 
the traffic pay maintenance and ijpterest would mq^n an increase 
of 4t>es from £340,000 to £1,391,000 per annum. The deficit is 
attributable to the rivers being free. On the canalised rivers and 
canals the income from dues just, covers the coai^of maintenance. 

From 1885 to 1905 the traffic on German waterways increased from 
2,976 to 9,300 million ton miles, the actual increase being from 
13,600,000 tons to 67,000,000 tons. In a period of 
* twenty years, therefore, the waterways traffic 

Germany. • increased iRore than three-fold, while the railway 
tonnage increased more than two and a half in the 
same period. Taking the revenue from railways and canals together 
the State obtains 7 per cent, return on the capital invested. The 
capacity of the barges used on the Rhine goes up to 2,000 or even 
2,500 tons, while the 600 ton barge is becomitig the typical vessel 
on the Elbe, Weser and Ems. Still further constructive vrork was 
sanctioned in 1905 at an estimated cost of £16,728,750, and the 600 
ton barge will be the standard to which the new waterways will be 
made. The policy of the Goverjimcnt in this case is not only to 
mqke the canals self-supporting by means of the dues, but also to 
provide 3J per cent, interest on the capital expended. Other 
German States were considering extensive navigation schemes at the 
time of the report. 

These brief summaries of the principal points 5)f the report 
concerning France, Belgium and Germany have been reproduced 
fitntlnrntil Plainly fRr the purpose of supplying concise infor- 
BMnttg not mation as to what has b^n done by some of our 
AppMcaUe. greatqpt commercial rivals. At the same time, they 

afford proof of the contention that properly developed waterways 
can be made to play an immensely important part in national 
systems of transport. Jlie facts are also evidence of the faith which 
the govemmjnts of these countries have in the utflrEy of water 
transport, lliey have thought it worth while to spend millions of 
pounds on the improvement of natui;al waterways and the creation 
of artificial ones ; to keep the two kinds of tra^port alive and 
vigorously working side by side. Obviously they must; believe that 
some economic advantage is to be gained oi their policy would have 
been different. Still, when all this is admitted the critics are 
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Intimately entitled to say that the facts furni^ no real argument 
in favour of the superior advantages 0/ watev transport. The 
canal traffic is.all bounty fed.” Large sums have been spent on 
construction and improvement and the Governments conc^ned 
either deri\^ no financial return, or at best a microscopical one, on 
the money theyV'have expended. In addition the waterways are 
protected from the severity of railway competition. They retain 
their trafiic, not because it is proved that on their merits, or intrinsic- 
ally, they furnish a cheaper means of transport, but because the rail- 
ways are not permitted to attempt to get it from them. Conditions ,, 
in this country are quite different. Te bring them jnto line would 
mean a complete reversal of national policy. The Government, 
according to the views of the railway advocates, could not well 
subsidise canals and at the same time restrain the railways from 
competing with them. Before they could do this they would, in 
fairness and justice*, at least have to acquire the railways. Under 
any other conditions they would not merely lay themselves open 
to a charge of gross unfairness, but they would be provoking a 
widespread financial crisis, the disastrous effects of which cannot 
be estimated. 



CHAPTER XV 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 

It remains now to set out as briefly as possible the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission appointed in March, 1906, to enquire into 
and report on the canals and inland navigations of 
• ene . United l^ngdom. The fourth and final report 

(Vol. VH of the publications of the Commission) w’as issued in 
December, 1909. The terms of reference were— 

“ to enquire into the canals and navigations of the United Kingdom, 
and to report on — 

(1) Their present condition and financial position ; 

(2) The causes which have operated to prevent ^he carrying out of 

improvements by private enterprise, and whether such causes are 
removable by legislation ; ^ 

(3) Facilities, improvements and extensions desirable in order to 

complete a system of through communication by water between centres 
of commercial, industrial and agricultural importance, and between 
such centres and the sea ; ^ 

(4) The prospect of benefit to the trade of the country compatible 
witll a reasonable return on the probable cost ; and 

(5) The expediency of canals being made or acquired by public 

bodies or trusts, and the methods by which funds for the purpose could 
be obtained and secured ; and what should be the system of control 
and management of such bodies or trusts." ^ 

Sufficient has already been written concerning the first and second 
terms of reference except that the latter may be slightly emphasised 
by three points from the Report. In explanation 
causes which have operated to prevent the 
carrying out of improvements by private enterprise 
it is stated : most of the independent caual companies have not 
the means to make la^e improvements, and for the most part 
neither the will nor the energy/' and it is not practicstble to raise 
funds by private enterprise because there is " a complete want of 
faith in the future of canals on the part of that investing public 
who so freely s^nd out their money for railway construction and 
mining enterprise in distant parts of the world." 'the Commission 
thought that some of the causes might be removed by legislation 
if the parliamentary procedure for purposes Such as amalgamations, 
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etc., were made cheaper, but, they added,, the obstacles to improve 
ment " cannot be removed ... by legislation on miiy>r points, 
although such legislation may, be a necessary feature in a larger 
schema of reform." 

On the' third term of reference (facilities and improvements 
desirable, etc.), the Commission came to the conclusion that as a first 
step in any comprehensive scheme of waterway 
** The Croes ” development it would be desirable to take what has 
Becommended. been called “ the cross " in hand for gradual but 
continuous improvement. "The cross," as will be 
seen from the map reproduced, connects the Thame the Severn, the 
Mersey and the Humber, giving access to all these rivers from the 
Midlands. The routes should be treated as great highways tra- 
versing central England. They should be amalgamated under a 
single control and should undergo such improvements as would make 
them efficient means of transporting a volume of long distance 
traffic fu larger than that which they at present attract. If these 
improvements arc undertaken many of the great manufacturing 
and consuming centres of England will be linked with each other, 
and with the great seaports by waterways permitting the cheap 
transport of minerals and goods not requiring the highest speed. 

" The Midland districts will have cheap access to and from the four 
great estuaries for the import of raw material and the export of certain 
classes of products ; and coal may be brought to London by improved 
waterways from the coalfields of South Staffordshire and from those 
in the counties of Warwick, Nottingham, and Derby.” 

The Commission thought that with necessary modifications the 
general policy of waterway improvements adopted on the continent 
can be applied to this country, but their investiga- 
Dlnumlhm requirement? of commerce, the water 

supply available, cost of construction, etc., brought 
them to the conclusion that it would not be practicable to adopt in 
this country so large a standard of canal dinvmsions as that which has 
been adopted for German and part of the Belgian waterways or even, 
perhaps, so large as the French and the otW Belgian waterways. 
They suggest that the arm, of the cross from Birmingham and 
Leicester to London (which they call route A) should be improved 
to the 100, ton standard; that from Leicester, Burton imd Not- 
tingham to the Humber (route B) should be improved to the 300 
ton standard between Leicester and Fradley junction respectively 
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and Nottingham, and fr^m Nottingham to the Humber so as to 
actjpmmodate 750* ton vessels ; that from Wolverhampton and 
Birmingham to the Mersey (routq C) to the l()p ton standard ; 
and ^l^At firom Wolverhampton and Birmingham to the *Severn 
(route D) to the 100 ton standard from Wolverhampton to Stour- 
port and from Birmingham via Droitwich to the at Hawford, 
while the Severn ^ould be improved to a 750 ton standard up to 
Worcester and to 600 tons up to Stourport. 

On the fourth term of reference (the prospect of benefit to trade 
• compatible mth a reasonable return on the probable 

Commissioners briefly sum up their views 
as follows — , 

" The Commission as a whole are unable to state that in their opinion 
there would be a reasonable direct return on such probable expenditure. 
Some of the Commissioners would give a negative and some an alErma- 
tive answer to the question whether there would bp an adequate direct 
return." 

If the matter could be considered simply with regard to benefit 
to commerce and industry they would recommend the larger 300 
ton scheme, but as the prospect qf a reasonable direct return on the 
capital expended, and that presumably within reasonable time, 
must be considered, they do not think they can go beyond the 
expression of the opinion that if “ the cross ” were brought under 
single control and improved, and the minor canals were improved, 
these measures would result in great benefit to the trade of the 
country. They therefore base their further obserNlations on the 
supposition that the sm^ler scheme (100 ton standard, with a 
higher standard for the rivCTs) will be adopted. They feel convinced 
that the more or less gradual application of the improvements 
involved in that scheme would greatly benefit consumers of coal 
and other commodities. The tendency of manufacturers to leave 
the Midland for the coast would probably be arrested if cheaper 
rates could be provided to and from the ports. ^ 

To the argument that it is not fair to give any kind of economic 
State aid to certain parts of the country unless the benefit can be 
extended to the whole country, they say that Scot- 
^**1^ Stote'Ai^ Ireland have both receiv^ such aid, and 

that if attention had been paid to such an argument 
the expenditure of public money in other coymtries would have been 
p-evented. The Governments of these other countries, however, 
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appear to believe that if one part of a Cf^untry is made more rich 
and prosperous the interests of the whole cannot fail to be promoted. 
And in this country it may be held that improvements affecting 
certain districts vrould be of great advantage to the country as a 
whole. 

Coming to the^<}uestion of cost, the report tabulates in detail the 
total cost of improvement and the annual charges for the four routes 
exclusive of their branches, which might subse- 
quently be acquired and exclusive also (which is 
most important) of the cost of acquisition. ITie table deals witlf 
533*84 miles and gives the following totals — ‘ 

Cost of improvement .... ;£! 4,756,923 
Cost of water supply 481,986 

Total ;£15,238,909 

Annual charge for interest and sinking fund 
on total cost at £3 12s. 3d. per cent. . /550,505 

Annual cost of pumping .... 33.904 

Annual cost of management and maintenance 182,919 

Total . . . P67,328 

Obviously figures such as these must be regarded as defective 
because of the two omissions specified, particularly the cost of 
acquisition. Part of the defect is remedied, how- 
0 ? IT^rw/ ^ second table, which gives the total cost of 

^ improvement and annual charges for the four routes 
and their branches, cost of acquisition again being excluded. In this 
case, also, the Birmingham Canal, as a whole, is included though it is 
not contemplated to raisfc the whole of it to the standard of the large 
capacity canals, but merely to acquire it and work it as a feeder. 
This gives a total of 1048*77 miles and the totals as before are — 

Cost of improvenv^nt .... ;fl6,951,924 
Cost of water supply ..... 581,986 

Total . . . . . £17.533.910 

Annual charge for interest and sinking fund 
on total cost at £3 12s. 3d. per cent. . £633,41 1 

Annual cost of pumping* .... 65,303 

Annual (;pst of management and maintenance ‘ 305,467 

^ Total . . ■ . . . £1,004,181 

« 

This, however, is not the whole annual charge. A stun of ;^,844 
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per annum of " other ^penditure '' (not e^lained in the final 
report) h§.s to be added. The gross income of the four routes at 
present is : from tolls, £434,509 ; , from other squrces, £133,462 ; 
totals ^567,971. In estimating the future revenue required from 
tolls the following figures are given — 

Total annual charge and ** other expenses . ^1,098,025 

Less present revenue from other sources " 133,462 

Future revenue required from tolls . ;£964,563 

• As to the quantity of traffic required to produce this £964,563 
per annum the Commission — 

"... if we assume that the average toll on all these waterways will 
not exceed 0.2d. per mile the total ton-miles of traffic required will 
amount to 1,158,000,000. Distributed equally over the 1,048 miles 
of the routes and branches this works out at 1,104,000 tons per mile. 
If distributed over the main lines only, viz., 533, miles, it works out 
at 2,173,000 tons per mile. The existing tonnage on these waterways 
amounts to 16,600,000 tons. If it is assumed that the average travel 
is 12 miles the present traffic amounts to 199,200,000 ton miles*. Addi- 
tional traffic would, therefore, be required amounting to 958,800,000 
ton-miles to meet the total expenditure when, in the course of years, 
the whole scheme of improvement had been completed." 

The Commission 

" do not believe that any very exact estimate of the cost of transport 
on the improved waterways can be arrived at. But upon the figures 
which have been placed before them . . . there is 
much reason to believe that, if on improved canals 
rnat ArTMfiaiiAPft ttainloads of 260 tons could be conveyed in shorter 
be iS^ved a? I losids of 50 to 60 tons are conveyed on the 

present canals, tolls remaining at their existing level, 
there would be a large reduction on the cost per ton mile of conveyance. 
This reduction in the cost of transport would be effected through the 
competition of carriers who would ^ enabled to carry at less cost on a 
larger and better highway in consequence of the increase in the weight 
of cargoes and the saving of time and labour. If, however, the 
authority controUing the amalgamated waterways were to r^uce 
the toll per ton per mile tjie total cost of conveying cargo would be still 
further reduced." 

The Commission recommended that the future policy as regards 
tplls should be 

" . . .to render the unified and impjbved waterways 
Future Policy, self-supporting so far as concerns maintenance and 
management and interest on capital expended on 
improvement. But it may well be considered whether with a fair regard 
to existing transport interests, the State might not wisely take upon 
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itself the cost of acquisition of such waterways as hiay be needed for ; 
each successive scheme of improvement.*' * ^ • * 

If this view^is adopted they recommend that * 

"... “this State-s^d should be given by way either of free grant or of 
advances v4th a long-deferred term for repayment, or by a combifiation 
of both these methods. 

" In support oliBuch a policy it may be urged that the present con- 
dition of canals is, to a great extent, due to legislative errors and neglect 
in the past and that it is desirable to repair these errors, which have 
undoubtedly put our national industry at a disadvantage in competing 
with foreign rivals, and to promote the lowering of rates for inland 
transport, especially of coal and raw materials." ^ 

The fifth and final term of reference concerns .the question of 
control, assuming that the work of unification and improvement is 
carried out. As to this the Commission do not 
favour the plan that the State should make the 
improvements and lease the canals to the present 
canal companies or an amalgamation of them, because they do not 
think it possible to evolve a capable body out of them. They 
recommend that the English and Welsh waterways should be placed 
under the direct control of a Waterways Board who should submit 
schemes for (a) acquisition, and ih) improvement of waterways, to 
the Development Commissioners appointed under the Developivient 
and Road Improvements Funds Act. These latter Commissioners 
may make recommendations to the Treasury on which advances may 
be made to public authorities for various specified purposes, one of 
which is " th£ construction and improvement of inland navigations." 

As a conclusion to this section of their report the Commission 
say that they have ^ 

"... realised more and more as their enquiry has 

Limit of Utility proceeded how hopeless it would be to expect any- 
Beaelied in thing from the waterways' system of England and 

En^nd and Wales in the future for the benefit of &ade and 
nales. industry, if the waterways were left in their present 
disunited and unimproved condition. With a few 
notable exeeptions the canals at least would become less and less 
efficient and useful ; and many would swell the list, as years went on, 
of disused or derelict canals. Thus, a system of transport which in 
foreign countries has become of great value to trade, as a result of 
measures of unification and improvement, would in this country be 
practically lost»" ’ ^ 

They haVe also 

** . . . become more and more convinced that the measures which they 
propose for the unification, reconstruction, and improvement, and for 
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the central administratioi^ of the more important waterways, if carried 
out gradually and* continuously, are not only the best steps that can 
bef taken* to save the system from destruction, hut jlIso to afford a 
reasonable prospect of benefit to the trade of the* country eommen- 
sura^e with the expenditure to be undertaken. •Some Qf the Com- 
missioners, as stated, do not believe that in additiop to this benefit an 
adequate return would be obtained on the capj^l outlay. Other 
Commissioners look forward to the creation of a traffic so considerable 
that, in course of time, an adequate return direct, as well as indirect, 
on the outlay may fairly be anticipated." 

Finally, it is recommended that the financial procedure for 
•acquiring the waterways shoyld resemble that adopted in the Port of 
• • London Act, 1908. The properties of the dock 

Acquisition, companies were vested in the mew port authority 
which was authorised to issue port stock in substitu- 
tion for the existing stock of the dock companies. They further 
recommend (1) that the stock issued to acquire jcanals should be in 
the nature of a free grant, or of a loan with long deferred date of 
repayment of interest and capital, or a combination of both free 
grant and loan ; (2) that the stock issued or loans raised by the new 
authority for the purpose of carrying out the works of improvement 
of waterways should be guaranteed by the State ; (3) that the 
conjmcncement of the sinking fund for the redemption of the last 
mentioned stock or loans should be deferred for a period of years. 

If, for financial or other reasons, it should not be thought advis- 
able to commence the works of improvement at once they still 
think that in any case, and as a ^-st and most 
important^ step the acquisition and unification of 
these waterways by the Wq^erways Board should be 
carried out. This step by itself, and apart from any large works of 
improvement, would be«an appreciable benefit to commerce ; and 
by reason of the economies resulting from the substitution of a single 
large administration for many simll ones, Slight enable a certain 
though not a large, reduction of tolls to be effected. ^ 

There are also recommendations as to other English and Welsh 
waterways, and as to those of Scotland and Ireland, but 
as the main problem begins and ends with *'the cross'’ 
Other ♦he extracts may be left at that.r It should be 
Becommehdatloiis* added, however, "that there are twd or three 
minority reports from members of the Roya} Commission who did 
not agree with the whole report or who dissented from it entirely 

17-(I327a) 
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Whatever may be thought of some aspects of the report it wffl 
be generally ad^tted that from other points of view it is a meet 
valuable docunibit. Taken in conjunction with 
Gonu^Moa’a evidence and statistics^t is 

Itepott. thorough investigation of a difficult subject, and it 

contains much information never before available. 
But when the conclusions arrived at are considered it must appear 
even to the most impartial student as rather weak. Indecision 
seems to be one of its characteristics. Reading “between the 
lines ’’ there is a suggestion that some of the Commissioners wanted * 
to recommend the SOO-ton scheme for " the cross," *but in the end 
followed a policy of mere expediency and came down to the smaller 
canals. Again, there is weakness in the manner in which the 
question of direct return is dealt with, and because the cost of 
acquiring the canals is ignored. It would seem to be essential that 
if the scheme is to obtain the most widespread support there 
should be the fullest possible information as to the total cost. It 
is not sufficient to say that there would be an immediate outlay 
of £15,238,909 to be ultimately iiicreased to £17,533,910 when all 
the valuable branch feeder canals are acquired and improved. 
Seventeen and a half millions, apparently, is not half the cost. • In 
their report the Commission have not taken the trouble to set out 
the capital Of the companies proposed to be taken over to form 
“the cross,", and its branches, which appears to be just over 
£17,250,000. And this is bare capital. It makes no allowance 
for compensation for compulsory purchase in the case of canals, 
such as the Birmingham, where the shareholders are in enjojrment 
of a steady dividend. The omission is another instance of the 
defects of the statistics compiled for the Cdnunission. Nor is there 
anything convincing ip the way the report deals with the raising 
of the increased revenue which would be required to meet the cost 
of improvesments, management and maintenance — £964,563 per 
annum. Why is the figure 0’2d. per ton, per mile 'selected as the 
future average toll ? On what is it based ? No information is 
given. We are merely told that it is a hypothetical figure and that 
if it is accept^ then there would be required 958,lKX>,000 ton miles 
of traffic at that average price to cover the cost of improvements, 
maintenance and management. In other words, the present traffic 
vvpuld require to be more than (Quadrupled, possibly such (in 
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ijicrease would njtt be tto large to be attained on improved canals, 
b«t in tiew of the manner in which it is arrived^at is the figure 
worth the paper it is printed on f No one can*say. Controversy 
is dbitain to be raised as to whether the State should^cquire the 
canals and forego any return on the capital thiU expended. The 
point need not be discussed. It raises a new principle which is 
altogether opposed to past national policy. 

On one point, however, there appears to be no possible room for 
doubt— the unification and improvement of the canals would be of 
immense benefit to the industries in the localities 
L oS TlBflngtriffl. It would give them a valuable alterna- 

tive means of transport, and it " the cross " were 
worked in sympathy with the ideas of the Royal Commission it 
cannot be doubted that the new transport would be relatively cheap. 
It might happen that if the railways were put finder no restraint as 
to competition they would reduce their rates in all the districts 
touched by water competition with the sole object of killing that 
competition, and the Royal Commission estimates of the probable 
return would be badly at fault. * In such a case the annual loss to 
the State, apart from the lack of Interest on capital which the report 
recommends, would be considerable. Still, even so, there would 
remain a distinct benefit to the traders concerned in the possession 
of much cheaper transport by rail as the result of the improvements 
made in the waterways. On the other hand, ther* would be yet 
another set off to be made when attempting to estimate the balance 
of advantages. It is quite probable that railway competition, 
such as would be necessary to accomplish such a result, would so 
seriously affect profits as to cause dividends to be reduced. In 
that case there would b*e not only the national loss but also the loss 
to the railway shareholders concerned. • 

It will be realised from these few concluding conunents on the 
report how extremely complex is the problem to be'faced. It is 
not proposed here to attempt a solution. The object in view has 
been to set out the whole question as fairly and comprehensively 
as possible so that its difficulties might be realised, and so that, 
perhapst some small measure of^ guidance may *be afforded to 
students of the problem. 



'• PART III 

SHIPPING AND OCEAN TRANSPORT 

CHAPTER I 

EARLY NAVIGATION AND THE COMlfENCEMENT OF MODERN 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT SERVICES 

I 

The preceding sections of this book have dealt mainly with questions 
of land transport, or at least the carriage of goods between districts 
or countries in fairly close proximity to each other. 

General. But there is a greater question, so far as distance to 

' be traversed is concerned. Discovery and inven- 

tion have had the effect of widening the area of markets to so 
remarkable a degree that the beginning of the twentieth century finds 
the extent of the market only limited by the area of the habitable 
globe, in other words, there is in a very real sense to-day a world 
market, and the possibility of world trading to which previous 
human history can furnish no parallel. The secret of this greatly 
extended trading area is bound up first of all with the improve- 
ment of the ship, the vehicle of ocean transport, and, secondly, with 
a series of inventions which have rendered mankind independent of 
natural forces, in that npan himself has devised artificial methods 
of ship propulsion which have entirely revolutionised the conditions 
of international trading. The revolution^ of shipping business, 
the ship and her management, the science of navigation and the 
opening up of trade routes afford one of the most interesting stories 
in the annak of human activity. Nor w*a 11 it be inexpedient to 
devote a few pages here to outlining the main points in this story. 

It is unnecessary to do more than refer to the shipping and 
international trade of the ancient world or even of mediaeval times. 
As has already^been noted, primitive man very ehrly realised the 
advantages* of a water route and devised craft capable of serving 
him for various purposes on river, lake, and sea. 

From these primitive craft evolved a variety of water-borne 
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vessels ; and it is interesting to know that as time went on, in 

• ^widely separate parts of the globe, boats of various 

* dimensions but ^of remarkabfy.similar design and 

^ construction were produced. Andbythetieginning 

of t^e sixteenth century a sailing ship was available Tn European 
waters, which was capable of going anywhere ^nd doing anything. 
It might be difficult to give a decided opinion as to the original 
type of this ship. Phoenician traders had visited Western Europe 
in almost pre-historic days, and it was the tin mines of Cornwall 
that first brought Britain within the ken of civilisation. Ships 
that could s^il from the* Levant to Cornwall, even though the 
greater part of the voyage was within sight oyand, must have been 
strong capable craft. Nor is it tmduly exercising the imagination to 
surmise that those vessels were the direct progenitors of the ships 
by means of which Venice consolidated her |>owcr at the head of 
the Adriatic, and organised regular trading cycles which brought 
Western Europe, the East, and the great stretch of intermediate 
lands into trading relations. 

The modern ship, then, owes her origin to the Mediterranean, for 
the Viking type of ship, which hjid served the English not only in the 
^ time of Alfred, but down to Flantagenet days, was 

Mof^Tship. superseded for trading purposes by ships of the 
Mediterranean model, when the Crusading energies 
of Richard I brought Englishmen into close touch with this more 
businesslike form of ship. Henceforward English Shipbuilders and 
designers produced for the foreign trade a ship which in her principal 
dimensions and model, resembled the Venetian vessel. Gradually 
there evolved the apple-bowed ship, with full round lines, with good 
cargo-carrying capacity, and capable of facing heavier weather 
than any previous type of ship known in Western Europe. 
Previous to the Crusaders, the Englishftian, though innately a 
sailor, had confined hi^energies mainly to the North Sea and coasting 
trades. The^ increasing dominion of the English King on the 
Continent had attracted English ships as far south as Bordeaux., 
but it was the carrying of troops ^nd stores to the Levant that 
gave the initial impetus to the movement that rf^ulted in making 
the Ei^lishman first of all a world trader, and in course of centuries 
the world trader. 

In Hahluyfs Voyages there is an account of an Engli^ ship 
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touching at the island of Madeira in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. This may be ap6cr3rphsl, but it contaiivs 
® truth— En^sh shipping had cea^d to be 

linjited in its sphere of action and was preparing to 
compete on every sea for the trade which began to 'sKow 
unmistakable sign^ of an undreamed of development. 

The conditions of living for the great mass of the people were 
remarkably different five hundred years ago. The fruits and 
vegetables grown in England were vastly different 
^motcB from those with which we are familiar, and the food- ^ 

stuffs on which the people depended^varied ficcord- 
ing to the season of the year in a way of which we can barely form a 
conception. It was with great difficulty that live-stock could be 
kept alive during severe winters. Indeed, it was the custom to kill 
a large number of animals at the approach of winter and preserve 
their flesh for consumption during the long winter months by means 
of salting. Scurvy and similar diseases were prevalent, and the 
use of condiments and spices was absolutely necessary to health. 
Thus trading rations with countries where these commodities 
were produced was rather more than a business consideration ; 
it was a matter of life and health. 

For some centuries the Venetians were the link between East 
and West. They brought the spices as well as luxuries of the East, 
and exchanged them against the wool, cloth and 
Wori^nim Western Europe, and by means of well 

organised trade routes, they maintained a system of 
world trading which was highly profitabl6 to themselves and of the 
greatest moment to a large and developing part of Europe and Asia. 

Unlooked for events, however, at first traiwferred and then rudely 
broke down the Venetian trading system. The Turk appeared 
upon the scene, and by the conquest of Constanti- 
nopie in the year 1453 er^ed a bar to trading 
relations between East and West, which meant 
that either the Turk could tax at will commoditi^ which were 
necessaries of life to the population of Western Europe, or that 
he could cut of^supplies altogether. 

This situation unfolded itself just at the moment when certain 
virile people were beginning to feel the spur of a new and highly 
elevating force, namely, nationality. Europe had in them'y been 
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one great community with the Emperor at the head of things 

• %ecuiar,*and the Pope at the head of things spiritual. 

* There had been signs of a restiveness which augured 

^ badly for the perfhanence of a theoretically perfect 

systeih of human government. The English ha^ for ceiAuries been 
an imcertain quantity in European a&irs. The *Norman Conquest 
and its issue increased this uncertainty. And tff make a long story 
short, with the birth of that great movement known as the Renais- 
sance, European society, if that term be admissible, from having 
.been divided horizontally became subject to a vertical division, 
as the feeling of nationality|asserted itself. 

The Englishman, the Frenchman, the Dutchman and the Spaniard, 
each found himself pricked in his tenderest* spots — ^his pride of 
race and his physical well-being — ^by the success of the Turk. 

It was not to be expected that the barring of trade routes would 
be accepted without either a protest or an* attempt at finding 
other routes along which trade might pass free and unchal- 

Tn4» winirim-^ i lenged. Political history tells how Eurbpe made 

throiifh Tnrl^ her protest to the Turk. Commercial history more 
Conqnnt. satisfactorily shows how the intrepid trader and 
mariner found a way where diplomacy and force failed. The 
Venetians lost their supremacy in commerce partly owing to their 
quarrel with the Turk, mainly through European jealousy, and their 
own moral decay. Thus the interest of the story shifts from the 
Mediterranean, and we must look to England, tljje Netherlands, 
and the Peninsula for the real answer to Turkish aggression. 

The problem before the trading community was to discover a 
new route to India. The Englishmanf the Spaniard, and the 
Portuguese each conceived a theory and proceeded 
to to work it out. The patient Dutchman was content 

to rest on his oars for a sps^e, and meantime quietly 
prepare himself for the commercial struggle that must result. 

First among Portuguese navigators comes Prince Henry, a 
Portuguese, ;^es, but with sufficient English blood in his veins to give 
him that dogged perseverance tempered by cautious 
• ***'*^®®^ti®*^ which led him to exert his energies in 
» the right direction. He and a sficceeding band of 

intrepid sailors coasted down the west side of* the African 
Continent, and it was a Portuguese, Vasco da Gama, who, first of 
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navigators, rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and running up the 
east coast, heard of the possibility of reacting India by trusting to 
the monsoon. , Sych a possibility was not to be lightly disr^arded ; 
da Gama engaged an Arab pilot, and boldly shaped his c^se 
across th? unknown ocean. True courage usually meets vAth its 
reward, nor was t^e rule broken in this instance, for on 20th May, 
1498, da Gama and his little squadron arrived safely at Calicut. 
The great problem had received one solution. There was a long 
sea route to the Indies, and henceforward European traders might 
voyage to the Far East unhampered by the Turk or by any force, 
except their own commercial jealousy. , 

The Portuguese, however, were not singular in seeking a new route 
' to India. A great Italian sailor had been studying the question, 
and influenced somewhat by speculation as to the 
*** Amerie”^ formation of the world in some scientific books, but 
miinly urged on by his own genius, he determined 
to find India by sailing westward. His own countrymen were 
unwilling to help in any such foolhardy enterprise. Henry VII 
of England refused to lend ships and money ; a refusal he lived to 
regret. At length, however, aft(^ seven years of disappointment, 
the Spanish Sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, furnished the 
necessary vessels and equipment. Columbus sailed on 3rd August, 
1492, in a small ship attended by two caravels containing a force 
of 120 men. After noany hardships he landed at one of the West 
Indian island» and the outward voyage terminated at Cuba and 
Hayti. It was not until March, 1493, that Columbus arrived back 
at Patos, and, then, with but the wreck of his expedition, in one 
of the caravels — ^the otlfer vessels having been lost. Voyaging in 
those days was no arm-chair occupation. 

Columbus at first thought he had reached the neighbourhood of 
India, little dreaming that it was a New World that had been brought 
within the sphere of European domination.^ 

Navigators' from the Peninsula had thus ^scovered the sea route 
to India, and opened up unexpected possibilities across the Atlantic. 
Englishmen also had their dreams, but their realisation entailed 
voya^g northward. To these, mariners the 
' success of Portugal, on finding a south-east ^ssage 
to India, suggested the possibility of there being 
either a north-east or a north-west passage, which would serve 
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equally well the needs of commerce and be the English route. It is 
unnecessary to givf here ftie details of the long and interesting story. 
Suffice it\o say that Sir Richard Chancellor, goipg ^orth and East, 
failed, indeed, to reach India, but carried his slyps into thi White 
Sea, add sucessfully opened up diplomatic and commerciiff relations 
with Russia, which had the greatest importance ^mmercially at the 
moment. All Russian trade with Western Ewope was thereby 
diverted from the Hanse monopoly, and between England and 
Russia a growing trade resulted. 

, Sailing in the other direction, John Cabot and his son, Sebastian, 
attempted to figd the North West Passage. Again, there was failure 

The f fl ii ri rtB object of the voyage, but a greater 

success was achieved in that tnis and subsequent 
voyages made known the coast line of North America, and 
thus laid the foundation for Anglo-Saxon dominion there, 
which has become one of the great factors for good in the 
modem world. 


The aggression of the Turk and the stirring of the modern spirit 
had, indeed, achieved much. Long ocean voyages became practical 
business, and lai^e areas of the globe hitherto un- 
th^Dnteh. known, and whose very existence was unsuspected, 
were brought within the pale of colonisation, trade 
and civilisation. During the latter half of the sixteenth century and 
all through the seventeenth century, these new routes and these 
new coimtries were being further studied and exported by the 
interested countries. The Dutch came upon the scene, and on 
the failure of Spain andTortugal, took up the premier position 
as world traders. Englishmen at first &joyed the danger and 
incident of distant voj^ging. The policy of Spain and Portugal 
tempted many an English sailor to evil courses, prematurely 
degenerating into piracy, and the Spanish Main gained an unenvi- 
able reputation for all Jhat is vicious and bloodthirsty. Happily, 
however, the commercial instinct of the nation wa^sound and in 
due time asserted itself. Cromwell initiated a policy which enabled 
England to gain the commercial supremacy which had seemed 
likely to remaiq with the Dutch, and* thenceforw^d Englishmen 
have generally been the first on ev^ navigable ocean. , 

The great belt of continents east and West had been discovered, 
but there were several surmises as to the existence of a great 
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southern continent. Dutch navigators went south from their 
East Indian possessions and part of thd Austr|Llian coast becs^e 
known. The completion of the work of discovery 
fiH effected by Captain Cook between the years 

1768 and 1779. Thenceforward, Australasfa, in- 
cluding the mail! continent of Australia, the islands of Tasmania and 
New Zealand, a&u many groups of islands, containing much of 
interest to both the anthropologist and the trader, have been known 
to civilisation ; and the loss by England of some of her fairest 
possessions in North America led her to develop the new land to the 
far south, the result being the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
Dominion of New Zealand, so familiar to voyagers to-day. 

From the time o\' Captain Cook practically the whole trading area 
of the world has been known and a great work of trade development 
has been proceeding. New routes, new possibilities 
Derdopmeni. forms of ships and new methods of navigation 
have completely changed ocean voyaging as 
practised by Columbus and Raleigh, Davis, Cabot, or Chancellor. 



CHAPTER II 

fOR PERFECTING OF THE VEHICLE OF OCEAlT TRANSI^RT 

When the nineteenth century dawned, English ocean-going shipping 
consisted mainly of two types of ship, the Indiarffian and the Free 
Trader. The former was the great link between 
England and the Far East, and carried on a trade 
• Free Trader, which was more than ordinarily lucrative, owing 
. partly to the jnonopoly conferred by the Charter of 
the East India Company, but it must not be forgotten that it was 
owing also to the very great risks that attended (listant voyaging a 
century ago. 

Dating from the days of Queen Elizabeth the East India Company 
had, through many vicissitudes and after disjtuting Portuguese, 
Dutch and French pretensions to the paramount 
trading position in the Far East, become a great 
almost a national, institution. This favoured 
Company (favoured because its Charter, granted by the English 
Government, assured it of the monopoly in the Indian trade) had 
become well-nigh a sovereign body. Indeed, it exercised many 
of the functions of sovereignty, without being encumbered with 
responsibilities. From the headquarters, in Leadenhall Street, 
London, an Empire was governed by a Board of Directors. To 
understand the situation it is necessary to remember that there 
was no submarine cable, arfd no steamship communication between 
England and India. The route along wRich all communication 
must pass was the long^ sea voyage via the Cape of Good Hope, 
and many weeks or months must elapse before the home manage- 
ment co^d either direct or check the action of the managers on 
the spot. The position was both novel and anomalous in the 
world's history, and yet on the whole it worked well.^ There were 
undoubtedly al^uses, but the native traders of the Far East had 
learned by long and bitter experience that the Englishman, with 
all his faults, wjis to be preferred to any competitor in trading 
relations.** The genius for self-government, colonifation, and the 
conduct of a great and developing trade, untrammelled by regular 
Government supervision enabled the Englishman more than to 
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hold his own in those distant seas. And the outcome was that a 
trading company laid the foimdations of an English Empire of the 
East, and gQV^ned many millions of human beings in a way which 
would merit th^ envy of either the ancient or the moderi^ world. 

It isriiowever, the trading energies of this great Comfnny that 
are interesting in this connection. There was, for those days, a 
great exchange of goods carried on between Europe 
and the Far East, the principal part being in the 
hands of the English ]^st India Company. For 
purposes of transport a fleet of fine ships had come into being ; indeed, 
the East India Company's ships wer)e the finest specimens of naval 
architecture of their day. The r^larity of their services, the high 
standard of efficiency of their officers and crews, and the mail and 
passenger facilities thus organised, entitle us to look upon these 
ships as the precursors of the modern liner. 

But in addition to this Far Eastern trade, England was carrying 
on a very great commerce with other parts of the world. For this 
more miscellaneous trade another type of ship was 
employed, smaffier, but more cheaply built, more 
economical to handle — ^in a word, a conunercial ship 
of comparatively great economic value. This ship is t}^ified by the 
West Indian Free Trader — ^a vessel of small tonnage as compared 
with the Indiaman ; a mere cockleshell as compared with trading 
vessels of to-day. This Free Trader of a century ago might measure 
from 300 to 700 tons, whilst the Indiaman’s measurement would 
vary from 1,000 to 1,500 tons. The latter was frigate-built, carried 
a large crew, and was fully armed. * She was frequently a fast 
sailer, and, owing to tfle high freights of those days, she made large 
profits in spite of extravagant managqpient and comparatively 
small carrying capacity. The Free Trader, on the other hand, had 
to meet the competition of all comers in certain trades, and in order 
to do so, had to be run economically and carry every ounce of cargo 
possible. Keen competition for ocean transport^ had led to the 
evolution of a very useful ship, which, although small, could 
accomplish a great amount of work at small expense. It is of 
great interest^to notice these points, for it was .from these begin- 
nings, an(^ from the experience of management and of^nnisation 
of these two types of ship, that modem English shipping and its 
jnanagement have eVolvcd. 
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During the troublous tinjss on the Continent, Englisli shipping had 
p.^ 1 . HoMfoly almost a monopoly of world trading. But 

• •! Worid a competitor, little ^bought of at ^jstf but destined 

to become formidable, appeared* upon the *scene. 

The £astem areas of North America, during tjie days of the 
wooden sailing ship, contained unfailing supplies ^^all the materials 
then required both for shipbuilding and ship equip- 

^®*'® niainly of soft 
wood, but such material was adaptable, and experi- 
ence proved that ships built qf soft wood, though not so long-lived 
as those eonstruated on the English principle, of oak or teak, were 
very efficient vessels for cargo-carrying purposes. Moreover, 
English builders and designers were conservative. They jealously 
adhered to the bluff bow and heavy stern, and proportions of beam 
to length, which might ensure safety, but were ill-calculated to 
produce speed in sailing. The American builders, untrammelled 
by tradition, evolved a new model and produced a ship that could 
sail at almost twice the speed of the English built ship. Then as 
now, both traders and travellers considered speed, for, though in 
perhaps a somewhat less degree than to-day, time meant money. 
Henpe, American shipping began to advance in importance and 
to find its way into all trades, until, by the middle of the 
century, British shipping was on the defensive in almost every 
trade, and American tonnage assumed dimensions which very 
seriously threatened the old British supremacy. From the economic 
point of view the situation was fairly simple. The British ship 
was strong and safe, she coiSd deliver her evgo in sound condition, 
but she was slow. The American ship, on the other hand, was fast, 
but was weak, and was apt to land cargo in a damaged condition. 
It was a question of speed against safety — or from the English point 
of view, the necessity to cut oneself adrift'from old prejudices, 
improve the model and«dimensions of the ship, and so gain the 
double advantage of speed and safety. To the credit of the English 
shipowner, the latter policy was adopted, and beginning with the 
building of the Challenger by Mr. Riifiiard Green, of London, in 
the year 1850, a type of ship was produced, the eqqftl of which for 
speed, economy of working, and«strength of construction, has 
never been equalled. The British clipper ship which aroused the 
attention of the trading world, first in the China tea trade, then 
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in the Australasian and West Coast trades, become a great factor 
in developing world commerce, and bringing ^thin th£ reaejf of 
all classes of th€ community* commodities which ships of the 
Indiam£|£ type had supplied to the wealthy alone. , / 

It would not be fair to give the impression that American dipping 
competition was ^jyercome solely by the production of the British 
clipper. That event undoubtedly had a veiy great 
there were other factors at work. 
Wood, either hard or soft, is of but limited applica- 
tion to shipbuilding. After a length of 300 ft. had been attained, it 
was found that wood failed to giv6 the necessary stability for 
ocean voyaging. *Attempts had been made to build water-borne 
craft of metal. The success of Cort's rolling mill opened up great 
possibilities, and it was found that iron frames sheathed with iron 
plates, would produce a vessel that not only would float, but had 
a greater carrying capacity and strength than a wooden craft of 
the same dimensions. At first, however, and for some decades, 
there was a prejudice against ships constructed of iron. The 
possibility of the compass being dangerously deflected appeared 
to be the cause of the loss of the Tayleur, a large iron ship, on 
Lambay Island in the year 1854. Sir William ThompsonA by 
his inventions in connection with the compass, obviated this danger, 
and the experience that iron ships were stronger, of greater capacity, 
and could be built up to hitherto unthought of dimensions, sealed 
the doom of \he wooden ship. Some shipowners obstinately kept 
to the old-fashioned vessel, and an int^estmg attempt was made 
to combine the two ngaterials by the construction of composite 
ships, i.e., ships having iron frames and wood planking. But the 
test of time completely proved the superiority of the iron ship, 
for practically all ocean-going purposes. 

The adoption of irofl for shipbuilding gave British builders a very 
great advai^tage. Great Britain was n«t only the chief iron- 
producing country, but had a large labour force 
Inn A4«tM skilled in iron construction work. Thus, until 
lor SUpbiuHlBg. Germany developed her iron industry and then 
« turned her attention to shipbuilditlg, and the United 
States, after concentratmg attention on internal development for 
nearly forty years, onge again entered the lists, both as a shipbuilder 
^nd as ^ ocean cfurier, ^ritish builders ^nd owners enjoyed a gre^t 
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opportunity, an opportunity they were by no means slow to 
im^ve. • • 

• Ei^ience of iron for shipbuilijing had to 'be ^ined.. The 
first iK>p ships were far too heavily built, but«as tim^passed, 
StMl experience and knowledge took th« place of rule of 

thumb, and a remarkably efiicj^t ship resulted. 
Not an ounce of unnecessary material was to be found in her 
construction and equipment. Gradually iron gave way to steel, 
it having been proved that soft steel is more adaptable and suitable 
fbr shipbuilding than wrought iron. Again, a reduction in the 
weight of metal«resulted, and there was a corresponding gain in 
carrying capacity. Nor was the use of iron or steel limited to the 
hull of the ship — cables, masts, and even rigging are now of steel, 
steel wire rope being stronger, lighter and hanger than hemp or 
manila. In every particular the sailing ship the subject of 
improvement, until about the year 1890, there had been evolved 
as perfect a vehicle for ocean transport purposes, propelled by 
canvas, as it is possible to imagine. 

Hand in hand with the improvenient of the ship, science, invention 
and discovery had been creating & science of navigation served by 
instEuments of a precision almost superhuman. Every ocean, sea, 
and river along which the world commerce passes 
mapped, charted, buoyed where necessary, 
NaTigstion. studied to the extent that practically every 

hydrographical and meteorological phenomenon 
is known, and the skilled n|vigator has knowledge of every toward 
or untoward contingency. For nearly twp centuries the theory 
of trade winds has been known, and routes have been standardised 
in the published Sailing»Directions. Work commenced by officer 
of the East India Company was continued by James Horsburgh 
and Lieutenant Maury, and is now kept up fo date by the British 
Meteorological office and the American Weather Bureau. Some 
even of the most out-of-the-way coasts have been lighted, and the 
lighthouse system has been brought up to an advanced stage of 
perfection. Docks, harbours, warehouses, quays have been pro- 
vided for the safety of ship and cargo ; and in a«word shipping 
business appeared, about half a century ago, to have ‘evolved a 
system of organisation by means of which, the great quantities 
of raw matoials and manufactured goods;, which distant parts of 
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the world have produced for purposes of trade, could be shipped 
in sailing vessels, which could speedily and economicall]^ effect ithe 
work of tran^o(tr The sailing ship apparently had been improved 
to the ^int at which it was safe to foretell that she woul<} be a 
permanent adjupct to the commerce of the world. But in things 
human, perfection is never really attained ; it appears to be on the 
point of attainment, and then new possibilities arise and the old 
passes away. So it was with the sailing ship. An exceedingly 
economical, capable, and at the same time beautiful t3rpe of ship 
had been produced ; but within a few years it was realised by fan- 
seeing commercial men that the sailing ship was« doomed to dis- 
appear. That she^ is still able to trade on one or two routes is a 
remarkable testimony to her efficiency, but, sad though it may be, 
for some years past it has been well known that the sailing ship 
cannot compete with the modem steamer. The steamer, too, 
has been another great factor in giving to British shipping long 
years of supremacy. The foreigner could have bought our sailing 
ships, and operated them in competition with us ; but to operate 
steamers on a large scale required many facilities which we 
organised when no one else was rgady to do so. These facilities and 
our coal supply, our engineering skill, together with the busjpess 
ability of our shipowners have been a heavy handicap to foreign 
rivals, and have taken long years of patient effort to wear down. 

As at the beginning of the nineteenth century our shipping could 
be divided roughly into two great classes — ^the Indiaman and the 
Free Trader — so to-day there are two main t3^es of 

*^S*Wi^** ocean-^oing vessels — ^ftie liner and the cargo 
steamer. But these two t3rpes can be subdivided 
into numerous classes, for few things ar^ more interesting in the 
modern development of shipping than the growth of special t5rpes 
of vessels for special grades. 

The passenger and mail liners have been»subiect to this evolution 
to almost as ^eat a degree as the cargo steamer. The greyhounds of 
The Mimr Atlantic differ in many remarkable ways from 

the Far Eastern and South African mail steamers. 
This is due p^ly to differences in the trades, <but mainly to a 
variety of» conditions, which could hardly have beeif foreseen 
by even the most far-seeing shipping managers. Until quite 
recently the tonnage of the Indian or Australian liner was limited 
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by the dimensions of the Suez Canal. For, as originally opened, 
this waterway had a depth of only 24 ft. During the first twenty 
ylars ol its existence, the depth was only increased by 1 jFt. Nor 
wag it until the year 1902 that it attained a depth of 2^ ft. ; four 
years* later 27 ft. ; and with further deepening operations, it 
attained 28 ft. in 1908, and it has since, been still further 
increased to a minimum depth of 36 With increasing 

depth of water the Canal Company have increased the width to 
240 ft. at the surface, but even to-day the dimensions of shipping 
using this route are limited as compared with the ships crossing the 
Atlantic. As^n instance of this may be cited the Aquiiania, the 
Cunarder, which, on leaving the builders' l^p-nds in May, 1914, 
proceeded down the Clyde, drawing no less than 29 ft. of water, 
and on service her mean draught is about 34 ft., which renders her 
when loaded unable to traverse the Suez Canal, with its present 
minimum depth. 

Ports, docks and rivers, too, have their effect on the.type and 
measurement of a vessel engaged in a given trade. For the North 
Atlantic trade,^the leviathans of from 50,000 to 
SMp?uildbIg. 60,000 tons no^ operating, are not the maximum 
tonnage that could make the voyage between the 
Mersey and New York. But the fact that the Cunard liners of under 
40,000 tons cannot, with safety, call at Queenstown for the mails, and 
that the larger vessels of the Hamburg-American Line cannot 
complete their coaling and equipment at Hamburg? suggests that, 
until some of the more important harbours and rivers are deepened 
and improved in many ofher respects, the limit of size has almost 
been reached. The Atlantic trade has been the pioneer in ships of 
great tonnage. It is i^-ue that the Great Eastern was designed for 
the Far Eastern trade, but her early voyages were made across the 
Atlantic, and she was never used as a pa^enger or cargo ship in 
Eastern waters. Practically the Far Eastern routes were operated 
by comparatively small ships until the opening years of this century. 

Twenty years ago 6,000 or 7,000 tons was the size of 

Eagtera^^^ters, largest mail steajners to Australia. The Ophir 
• of the Orient line, in which Kjpg George, when 
Prince of Wales, visited Australia,ds only 6,814 tons register, and the 

* The Canal Company announced in June, 1914, that from the 1st of 
January, 1915, vessels drawing up to 30 feet ofVater will be able to pass 
through their waterway. 

la— (1827 a) , ^ 
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Himalaya, built for the Peninsular and Oriental Company, twelve 
months after the Ofhir, is only about 80 tons larger. Owing to 
the increased dimensions of the Suez Canal, the more recent addi- 
tions to the P. & 0.«Company’s fleet — ^the Medina and the Maloia — 
measure 12,500 tons, showing a very considerable increase in size. 
But for vessels tra<j[ing to Australasia, those using the Cape route 
have recently attained a much more impressive tonnage. The 
Ceramic, of the White Star Line, measures no less than 18,500 tons ; 
and the tonnage of the steamers of the Aberdeen Line has been 
increased during the last two years from vessels like the Marathon 
of 8,000 tons, built in 1904, first of all in 1911, to 11,200 tons, the 
Demosthenes, and tjjien in 1914, to 15,000 tons, the Euripides. 
But these are rather cargo liners than mail passenger ships. 

With the growth of tonnage it has been possible entirely to 
revolutionise the passenger accommodation on board ship. The 
early steamer, following the tradition of the sailing 

^Pagseigor** ^ poop» so that the passen- 

Aceommodation. g^rs were carried in what was really the most 
•uncomfortable part of the ship, right over the 
propeller, where there was a maximum of vibration and discomfort. 

The pioneer in improvements in passenger service was the late 
Mr. T. H. Ismay, of the White Star Line. He boldly broke away 
from all precedents, and placed the passenger 
as a Pioneer, accommodation amidships, where there was the 
' minimum of motion, vibration and discomfort. 
His lead was quickly followed, and from the early seventies there was 
a growing competition, notably among the North Atlantic Com- 
panies, to provide their passengers with accommodation containing 
comforts and luxuries which in smaller vessels could not have been 
attempted. It is not an exaggeration to say that the Atlantic 
liners of to-day contain‘«leeping, refreshment, recreation, and even 
bathing accommodation equal to anythingi that can be enjoyed 
within most up-to-date hotels on shore. 

As the Aquitania, which left the Clyde to take her place on the 
Liverpool-New York service iij May, 1914, is the last word in mail 
&ud passenger shipping, a short description of the 
Aqnltaiilar* vessel and some novelties in her equipment will sum 
up the progress made in this direction. This ship 
was launched on 21st April, 1913, from the yard of John 
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Brown & Co. at Clydebanjc. Her principal dimensions arc : Length, 
90l«ft. ; breadth, 67 ft. ; depth to boat deck, 92 ft. 6 in. ; gross 
Measurement, 47,000 tons ; speed fr«m 23 to 24 knotshn hour« Her 
first %i}p across the Atlantic (June, 1914) was accomplished in five 
days, seventeen hours : the best day's run being 602 knots. The 
average speed over the whole distance of 3,181 m’les was 23’ 1 knots 
an hour. She accommodates 3,250 passengers, and a crew number- 
ing about 1,000. For the safety of this large number of people the 
most vulnerable section of the ship has been specially constructed 
^ith two shells — a ship within a ship — ^both the inner and the outer 
shells being absitilutcly watertight. The space between the two 
shells has an average width of no less than 15 fK ; whilst at short 
intervals there are bulkheads dividing this safety space into 
small compartments. Thus, in the case of collision either with 
another vessel or with an iceberg, causing a fracture of the cuter 
plating, only a comparatively small section of the ship would be 
flooded. In addition to the. double skin, the vessel has nt) fewer 
than sixteen bulkheads, extending fully across the beam of the ship. 
These are also absolutely watertight, separating the ship into 
seventeen sections, each of which* is capable of floating by itself. 
Nor«is this the whole provision made against the danger of being 
sunk in mid-ocean, for each of the decks is watertight. The vessel 
is thus as unsinkable as the art of man can make her, but in case 
the worst should happen, sufficient life-boats (two of which are 
fitted with motor engines and wireless telegraphy) are provided to 
accommodate every membe^i of the ship's company. The passenger 
accommodation is replete with every coivvenience and luxury : 
verandah caffe, diawing rooms, lounges, gymnasia, a swimming 
bath, even a theatre ; ffhilsi some of the suites of rooms have 
private verandahs attached. For a crossing of five days, luxuries 
like these seem superfluous, but they are in demand by the over- 
wealthy. The machinerjf for driving this large vessel aj; an average 
speed of over 23Jknots an hour consists of a triple-compound system 
of turbines on four shafts, attaining 60,000 horse-power, and there 
are twenty-one boilers, working at a pressure of 195 pounds to the 
square inch. * • 

For a time passenger service to* Africa, India and Australasia 
lagged behind that on the Atlantic so far as gorgeousness of decora- 
tion and spaciousness is concerned, but with the larger ships now 
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employed on these routes, there has Ijeen a growing luxury in 
equipment. A recent innovation, however, is whrthy of vote. ^The 
, • »White Star Company are placing a number of 

S^er^^o^^Afiiea comparatively large tonnage^ oa the 

and the East. ' Australasian route via the Cape. The first of these 
steamers — ^the Ceramic — measures 18,500 tons, as 
has already been mentioned. The novelty of this service is that 
there is a revolt against luxury of decoration and display in the 
passenger quarters. Comforts and necessaries are attended to, and 
there are even two open-air swimming-baths provided, but tba 
extreme of luxury has been avoided, dbubtless out ©f compSiment to 
the more democratic type of passenger travelling to and from 
Australia and New 2^aland. The high-water mark of luxury is 
reached in vessels like the Aquitania and Vaterland, but for the solid 
comfort one requires when making a sea voyage, experience will 
probably decide in favour of a less showily fitted, but equally 
comfortable ship. 

From the paddle steamers which carried passengers and mails 

during the fifties to the Aquitania on the North Atlantic and the 

Balmoral Ca$tle*on the South African route, or the 

Maloja or Ceramic carrying passengers to the^ Far 
of Farther r. ^ j- 

Doyelopment. East, there has been a very great advance made in 

tonnage, in comfort, in economy, and in efficiency, 
nor would it be safe to think that the next half-century will not 
witness further progress in these directions, possibly equally striking. 

If the mail steamer has been improved /iuring the past half-century, 
it can be said that the vargo steamer has been created. Fifty years 
ago the ocean carrying trade of the world was the 
Ca^o^Steamer. ^^^hallenged sphere of the sailing ship. It was 
thought that steamers might be necessary for the 
carriage of mails an<f passengers, but they would inevitably taint 
cargo, even, though they could be so cdnstructed as to compete 
economically for freight service. Delicate commodities like tea and 
fruit would, it was imagined, have their flavour spoilt. This preju- 
dice, however, was exploded in the year 1863, when a steamer — 
the Robert LotFj— brought a cargo of tea from H&nkow to London, 
and it wa^found that the tea hhd suffered no injury. This was the 
death knell of the celebrated China tea-clippers, which were gradu- 
ally taken off the China service and were utilised in opening up 
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new trades and extending those already established in various parts 
of •the world— notebly wth Australasia and the west coast of 
£outh America. From that time onward there has been an in- 
creasjpg progress in the design of ship and engine, until thejiresent 
day ca^o steamer is an illustration of the maxinjum of economic 
capacity, combined with the minimum of cost, weight, and working 
expense. The effect of the great evolution thaf has been going on 
in the perfection of the cargo vessel can be summed up in the sen- 
tence that the sailing ship of a century ago could with difiRculty 
Vansport commodities in retail quantities to giatify the luxury and 
ostentation of t^Je wealthy, whilst to-day, thanks mainly to econo- 
mical transport facilities, the majority of the ^commodities that 
were luxuries, are now to be found in the households of the poorest, 
for they have become the food or clothing of the masses. 

An average cargo steamer of to-day measures about 8,000 tons 
gross, 5,000 tons net, has a length of about 480 ft*., a beam of 63 ft., 
and a depth of 31 ft., carrying a crew of frcyn forty 
^oam 4 ^'^of forty-five hands all told. Such a vessel, whilst 
To-day, f he geared turbine and internal combustion engines 

are still on their t/ial, ^ would be fitted with quad- 
ruple expansion engines, with boilers working at about 220 pounds 
pressure to the square inch. The amount of coal consumed would 
average from 65 to 70 tons a day, and the vessel would steam about 
4 J knots for each ton of coal consumed on a long voyage. The speed 
of the modern cargo steamer was considerably increased during the 
five years prior to the war. Eight to 1 1 knots used to be the usual 
speed ; the cargo boat of tc^day will average from 12J to 14J knots 
an hour. There is little likelihood of the tonnage of this type 
of vessel increasing abnormally for some time to come ; for it has 
been the experience of managers, that, at any rate for the general 
cargo trade, a steamer of about 6,000 to 8,000 tons dead weight 
capacity is convenient to handle under present-day conditions, 
which may involve touching at many ports, and there making up 
and breaking cargo. A vessel of this measurement can do a con- 
siderable amount of her own coasting work at less cost than is 
entailed by discharging a full cargo say at London, ajjid then loading 
parts of it into smaller coasting or continental steamers for dis- 
tribution to final ports of destination. Thus a cargo steamer from 
Australia will discharge part of her cargo at the Tilbury Dock, 
^ Cf. next chapt^. •• 
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London, then run across to Dunkirk, proceed to Hull, and discharge 
some wool there, and perhaps visit t\fo or three other United 
Kingdom or continental ports, before the inward cargo is ({ischai|[ed^ 
Meantime she mg,y have been {aking in cargo at some or at ^1 the 
ports at which ^she has touched. This new policy of ufing the 
ocean-going steamer for coasting and continental service is a recent 
phenomenon, and^^nay lead to interesting developments. 

The cargo space in steamers of the type now under consideration is 
very much subdivided, and the question of utilising empty bunker 
space for freight purposes is also at times a possib^: 

^rg^o^Space/ ^lose responsible 

to decide exactly where a given quantity of cargo 
shall be stowed. Commodities like heavy ores, and, at the other 
extreme, light measurement goods, may require much thought as 
to where they shall be stowed. Two questions arise in this con- 
nection : where is the best place for them consistent with the 
maximum of stability for the ship ? And where can they be most 
easily handled when the port of discharge is reached ? Great 
experience and knowledge of a ship's characteristics, and the 
conditions at sea are required in settling the first of these questions. 
To assist managers and captains in this difficult work, an instru- 
ment was invented some years ago, known as a stability trim 
and heel indicator. This ingenious instrument can be handled by 
either manager or captain, even though he has no scientific 
knowledge. The instrument consists of a case, containing a level 
plate on which is drawn a fore and aft sectional plan of the vessel, 
showing all the cargo and bunker spaced into which weight may be 
stowed. There is a system by means of which this plate may be 
suspended in a balancing frame, and by usjpg a carefully calculated 
set of weights, the effect of placing cargo in any space, the combined 
effect of loading the » ship with various grades of cargo, or any 
changes that may occur during the voyage, owing to partly dis- 
charging or taking in cargo, are at once registered. The great 
ingenuity of this apparatus can best be grasped fcy spending an 
hour testing its various possibilities : for a ship employed in trades 
where many pc^ts are visited, and cargo taken in and discharged 
at each, it^ utility would be difficult to exaggerate. 

A number of ingenious inventions have of recent years added 
very considerably to" the safety of ships at sea. For instance, 
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a vessel can now hear and speak, thanks to wireless telegraphy. 
€he can feel the«approach of land or other vessels, thanks to auto- 
* matic signalling she can feeUh,e sensation of cold. 

Sea. recent marine indentions |hat have 

been fitted to the Aquitania, ijy means of which 
a lowering of the temperature owing to the presence of ice is at once 
communicated to the officer on the bridge. •• In a word, a vessel 
can now be so constructed and equipped that, not only is she self- 
propelled, but she possesses the means of employing most of the 
senses enjoyed by living creatures. 

Bubthe Tii^nic disaster was a rude shock to those who imagined 
that the modern steamship was unsinkable. Ayd after two years, the 
sinking of the Empress of Ireland in ten minutes 
^*^^I)lsagter!^ moment of being struck, has once again, 

and with a terrible force, emphasised the necessity 
for taking greater precautions. No ship ought to be allowed to 
carry passengers, after these two awful warnings, that Jias not a 
double skin, as well as watertight decks and numerous watertight 
bulkheads. The Aquitania is probably the safest ship now afloat, 
and should be the standard foj all ocean-going passenger vessels. 
“^Boats for all ” was the cry after the Titanic was sunk, but the 
latest disaster shows the ineffectiveness of boats for all in cases of 
sudden emergency. The obvious moral is that the great aim should 
be to make the ship safe, and no vessel should be allowed to carry 
passengers unless she has every safeguard that •experience has 
proved to be necessary. 

To conclude this chaptCT, a few words must be said about types of 
ships specially constructed or equipped for special trades. The two 
mainiypes are the tanker, for carrying oil in bulk, 
refrigerating ship, for transporting frozen or 
chilled meat, and other pevishable food-stuffs. Of 
beef and mutton aloi^ about 20 pounds are imported into the 
United Kingdom per head of population each year. ‘This shows the 
immense development of a trade that commenced as recently as 
the year 1880. The pioneer in the epterprise which has resulted in 
• supplying us for over a quarter gf a centiny with 
®**g^^**“* cheapmeat,was£ir Alfred Haslam of Perby. The 
successful carriage of dead meat over a long voyage 
entails two requirements — ^there must be fast of all a machine, or 
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methods, for generating cold air, and secon^y, there must be some 
means for maintaining in the hold of the ship the*low temperatu{£ 
thus pr9duced.« The S3rstem invented by Haslam included a 
refrigerating engine; capable of accomplishing the first reqyisite, 
and a system of insulation keeping out the heat, and preserving 
the low temperature created by the engine. 

At present there ar^ three systems for producing cold air, and two 
ways of insulating the holds where the chilled or frozen produce is to 
be stowed, either for transport or storing purposes. 
The three refrigerating systems are (a) by com- 
pressed air, (b) by compressed ammonia, (c) by the 
compression of carbqnic anhydride. In the fiorst of these, the air is 
drawn from the insulated chambers and compressed. This raises its 
temperature. Then it passes through coolers, and this cooled com- 
pressed air expands in a cylinder behind a piston, and so assists in 
driving the machine. In expanding thus the air 
®*"^^**^ loses heat and its temperature falls very consider- 
ably below freezing point. It is then driven back 
through wooden air passages intq the insulated chambers, and 
produces a frozen atmosphere. The process is continuous ; thus as 
the air in the chamber begins to lose its extreme temperature it .is 
sucked out again, passed tlirough the machine and returned re-frozen. 

The second system entails drawing ammonia in the form of gas 
from the evaporator coils. It is then compressed and driven into the 
• coils of a condenser under pressure sufficient to 
liquefy it at a normal temperature. Then it passes 
to the regulating valve, and is allowed to flow 
gradually into the coils of the evaporator. There the pressure is 
reduced. The liquid becomes a gas once more, but in doing so 
becomes exceedingly cold. In its cold state it cools the air that is 
circulated in the insulated chambers, and in losing its low tempera- 
txire, it recommences its progress through the machine — a. process 
which goes on'continuously. , 

The third process resembles the above except that brine instead of 
Brine medium for decreasing the temperature in 

^Jie insulated chambers. • 

To insiilate a ship’s hold is a difficult matter and one ^uiring 
great consideration, ^e method employed is to line the top, 
sides, and floor of the space to be insulated, with wood, leaving a 
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Space about 12 in. wide between the wood and the ship’s side, or 
decks. This space^is then filled with either charcoal or silicate 
• * cotton, which effects the double purpose of keeping 

the cold in and the lieat out whei^the refrigerating 
machinery is at work. Insulating a ship’s hold 
entails the sacrifice of considerable cargo space ; and it must be 
remembered that, if there be no perishable carg(#to carry, not only 
is there less space available for ordinary commodities, but the 
insulation may easily be damaged, if heavy goods such as ores, 
metals, machinery, and so on be carried. The trade has, however, 
now developed (gi such a great scale that it gives employment to 
over 200 insulated steamers. Originally invented to bring mutton 
from Australia and New ifealand, the success of the refrigerating 
engine has been so complete that the meat of the surplus animals 
from all parts of the world is now dealt with in this way, and a very 
great trade has resulted between the densely populated European 
and Asiatic countries on the one hand, and North an(^ South 
America and Australasia on the other. 

The year 1914 will probably be looked back to*, half a century 
hence, as the year that saw the commencement of world-wide oil 

TIiib Oil Boom before the Americans had 

struck oil, after which the resources of Eastern 
Europe, and that part of the Russian Empire adjoining in Asia, have 
been increasingly exploited. It is practically within the last few 
years that the extent of the world-wide distribution oi oil has been 
grasped. Not only is the supply world-wide, but the demand, 
even when it depended principally on two sources of supply, has 
been developing in every part of the worfd. From the moment 
that oil was discovered ^nd utilised on a large scale, the problem 
of its transport has attracted some remarkably keen intellects. 
For local distribution the can or the barrri sufficed. For land 
transport to the more or less distant market the tank on wheels, or, 
for railway transportation, on bogies was adopted,* in the first 
instance. All tliese, however, proved to be uneconomic methods, 
for distribution on land, when once the pipe-line had been tried. 
To-day, in connection with the oil fields that ar^ being worked, 
there are pipe-lines in some cases having a length of lymdreds of 
miles. By means of these pipes, the oil can be easily and cheaply 
transferred from the well to the town or seaport. So far, however, 
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there has been no question of running a pipe-line under the ocean ; 
thus ships and steamers are required for Ihe wojk of transport. •Oil 
as a cargo presents many difficult problems to the ship-designef and 
manaj[er, and owing to its nature it creates special danger^ when 
loaded either in bulk or in packages on board an ocean-going vessel. 

At first the oil that crossed the sea was filled into forty-gallon 
casks, the famiJiarfparaffin barrel. But the transport of barrels in a 
ship's hold entailed, as a sailor would say, a great 
Jrafew stowage, that is, there was much space 
wasted. For freight charging purposes a definite 
space is allowed for 1 ton of measuren^ent. This space, in tlie case of 
a steamer, is fixed at 40 cubic ft. ; a sailing ship allows 50 cubic ft. 
Exporters soon fc)und that about four barrels of oil occupied the 
space of 50 cubic ft. allowed as 1 ton of space in a sailing ship, 
whereas a ton weight of barrels of oil required no less than 80 
cubic ft. of space! or 2 tons of steamship allowance. Thus, if oil 
were shipped in barrels, about one-third of the space in a vessel 
was wasted, and it was seen that if the package could be eliminated, 
there would be a* saving in the space required of at least 50 per cent. 
At the time, however, there was* no definite attempt or suggestion 
to carry oil in bulk, but the 4-gallon tin case, packed two or four 
in a wooden case, was introduced. Case oil has become a familiar 
object all over the world ; and the case is likely to continue per- 
manently in use because it is easily handled, and when the oil is 
consumed, c^n be turned to many useful purposes. Thus oil- 
ships to-day are constructed to carry oil either in bulk or in 
cases. And there is one of these v^sels which has a carrying 
capacity of no less tharf 90,000 cases. But even taking all possible 
advantages into account, the case occupies space, and, for the 
principal markets, the transport by sea of oil in bulk is the most 
economical method. cNot only can more oil be carried in a given 
space, but it can be run into the ship th^pugh pipes, and pumped 
out when the destination is reached ; and both of these operations 
reduce terminal charges for loading and discharging to a minimum. 
For instance, a modern tanker can either load or discharge 1,700 
tons of oil in bulk in about six hours. To handle this quantity of 
oil in barrels would require sjf)0VLt four days. Hence the tank 
steamer, and the special depots for the storage of oil, are now familiar 
objects at all the grealt ports. 
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The first attempt to carry oil in bulk was made by a German, Herr 
Qiedemann. He^fitted R large sailing ship with square iron tanks on 
• * three decks, and by an ingenious ^arrangement of 

pipes, these tanks^rould be readily filled or Emptied. 

• But before anything in the shape of a taftker could 

be constructed, some years of experiment were "necessary. Oil is 
affected by temperature ; a rise of 20 degrees Fahrenheit will cause 
an expansion of about 1 per cent. Tims, if a tanker be fully loaded 
and the tanks sealed, unless special provision be made for possible 
^ expansion or conti action, there is the danger on the one hand of the 
oil bursting the tanks, or of a space being created, which in rough 
weather, woul3 be a cause of serious danger, if the oil had room to 
wash about. In the year 1885 , a medium-sized steamer was con- 
verted, on the Tyne, for the carriage of oil in bulk. This experi- 
ment proving a success, within twelve months, a vessel was specially 
constructed for the purpose. Great care has 1?o be taken with the 
caulking of all butts and joints, as paraffin is more penetrating than 
water, and a coffer-dam separates the hold space from the engines 
and boilers. There were various objections to ^hc employment of 
tankers. And as a consequened the Suez Canal Company refused 
them passage through their route until the year 1902 . At present, 
special precautions are taken, but tank steamers carrying oil in 
bulk are to be seen on every ocean. In the year 1912 , Lloyd's 
Register contained the names of no fewer than fifty sailing-ships and 
258 steamers fitted as tankers. ^ 

The economic advantage of this means of transport has been 
calculated to amount to •no les& than IJd. on each gallon of oil 
transported overseas: • 
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The great factor to-day in ocean-transport is fuel. Ship and engine 
have been greatly improved, methods of conducting the business 
have changed, routes have been modified, and a 
j^el^lu^^eean modification may be expected with the.' 

Transport. success of the Panama Canal ; but throughout 
all these, and above them all, dominates the 
commodity whence the power for driving the' vessel is obtained. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the nations which control the 
resources whence motive power can be produced, will in increasing 
measure have the oportunity of dominating the rest 
world. But incumbent on them is the 
necessity of so exploiting and developing their 
resources that they may obtain a maximum of power at a minimum 
of economic waste. The generation of artificial productive power 
will, as the importance of purely destructive power wanes, bccouie 
increasingly the great factor in deciding the status of nations. Nor 
is this an entirely new situation. The important novelty is that 
artificial methods for producing power for practically all purposes, 
but notably for propelling ocean-going vessels, have proved their 
complete superiority over all old world and natural methods. 
Whence it arises that the people who have the acumen to take the 
fullest possible advantage of the new position, will, provided that 
their resources are adequate, and their inherent qualities are 
sufficiently virile, be able to take and retain a place in the front rank. 

The fuel resources of tlie world to-day consist, for the purpose here 
in question, of coal and oil. The countries enjoying in the greatest 
degree resource's, either worked or unworked, are the British Empire, 
the United States of America, the Russian Empire, 
^^Ee^ons.^** and China. All these, except perhaps the last, 
^e aware of the greatest issues at stake, and China 
is awakening^to a sense of her great advantages, and to a kfiowledge 
of the vast resoiuxes which have hitherto lain undeveloped in her 
widely stretching dominions. 
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Here then is a question of world-wide interest, one important 
section gf which ^:an be studied to advantage in considering the 
> economics of marine fuel. ^ , 

T5h(^ evolution of the modern marine engine is a ^tory of 
consuming interest here it is only possible to give an outline 
of the main points. 

^arine^En^neT sooner had James Wart produced a steam- 
engine, than attempts were made to apply steam 
power to ship propulsion. At first the experiments were almost 
•grotesquely unsuccessful. But the men at work on this develop- 
ment \^ere mea of grit, nor could any failure daunt them in their 
efforts. The chief spheres of action were the West of Scotland and 
the North East coast of America ; with the result that both Britain 
and America claim the honour of having been the first to propel 
a water-borne craft by steam power. 

Two facts, however, stand out among a great nrnss of controversy, 
and these should please the pride of both countries. In*the year 
1802, William Symington built and engined the 
S^Mmshlps. Charlotte Dmtdqjs, a small craft which ran on the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, and was proved to be 
efficient for both passenger and goods services. This little craft was 
the germ whence sprang the Clermont, built by Robert Fulton at 
New York in the year 1807, and the Comet, the fir.st steamer to run 
regularly in European waters, built by Henry Bell on the Clyde 
in the year 1812. Thus Symington solved the problem of steam 
propulsion by the constrjnction of the Charlotte Dundas, whilst 
Fulton was the first regularly to utilise tl^ invention on any scale, 
for he ran the Clermont on a regular service between New York 
and Albany, a distance «f about 130 miles, from the year 1807. 

From the beginning of last century there were two great possible 
developments in the business of ocean transport ; the substitution 
of ironPfor wood as the material for^ship construc- 
^he^Stemshl^^ improvement of the steam-engine 

to a point at which steamers could compete on 
commercial lines with sailing ships* for the carriage of freight. 
Nor were these ^separate problems, for really the. success of either 
depended on a common development. The modern marine 
engine could not work to advantage ii) a wooden hull, nor 
, 1 Cf. British Shipping, by A. W. Kirkaldy. 
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is it possible to imagine an Aquitania, measuring nearly 50,000 
tons, propelled otherwise than by turbine engines drivijng 
quadruple screws. ' c 

As inventors arid manufacturers have experimented with ‘ and 
finally produced a serviceable motor-car, and in much the same way 
as at the present moment aviators are attempting to 
Prob^m! prociuce a reliable aeroplane, so, three-quarters of 
a century ago, the forerunners of these men were 
giving their attention to the production of a majinc engine which 
should be capable of propelling vessels of the largest dimensions over' 
thousands of miles of ocean. The problem was by^no means easy 
to solve. Engines and boilers had indeed been successfully fitted 
to small craft, and many of these were operating more or less usefully 
in European and American waters. Tlic object that claimed the 
attention of the engineer was to increase the power and endurance 
of these engines several hundredfold in order that oceans might 
be travcfised. Among innumerable difficulties, there were some 
of such outstanding importance that, unless they were overcome, 
success was hopeless, 'fhe low pressure paddle engine was useful 
for passenger and mail services, as the mail coach on the turnpike 
road had been. But it offered no economic advantage for mere 
serious work. These low pressure engines even when improved 
to the greatest point of efficiency, entailed a very serious consump- 
tion of fuel. When worked at a pressure of about six pounds to 
the square inefi, a boiler consumed no less than ten pounds of ccal 
for each horse-power produced per hour ; /hus the amount of bunker 
space required by a stea^jner crossing the North Atlantic was such 
that only mails and passengers could be carried, and there was little 
or no space available for caigo. As an illUstratien of what such 
conditions would mean to-day, one need but remember that a 
steamer of the dimensions and herse-pewer of the Cunard liner, 
Mauretania, hjid she been fitted with low1)ressure engines of the 
type in vogue sixty years ago, wculd have consumed the enormous 
quantity of between 7,000 and 8,000 terns of ccal in the twenty-feur 
hours, whereas with modern turbine engines, her daily consumption 
is only about 1,000 tons. 

There wa& another great problem that awaited the solution 
of those interested in .ocean steaming. With engines consuming 
uch comparatively large quantities of coal, frequent facilities for 
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replenishing bunkers must be provided. For it must be remembered 
• , thajt when the steamship entered the lists there 

were no conveniently situated coalii^ stations on 
• ^ any of the great ocean routes as we havft them 
to-day. The equipment and organisation of these stations has been 
the direct or indirect woik of the steamship owner. 

It was mainly these two problems, the large'coal consumption 
of low pressure engines, and the lack of suitable coaling stations, 
which were the inspiration of Brunei, when he 

• ^Eastern!”* thought out the construction and equipment of the 
• Qreat Eastern • The solution of the chief difficulty 
confronting the marine engineer was clearly the invention of either 
the compound high pressure engine, or a vessel of the dimensions of 
the Great Eastern. This is obvious to-day — ^it was clear to very few 
people in the early fifties. Brunei's theory was that by constructing 
a leviathan ship of 20,000 tons, the engines required for her propul- 
sion might be, as compared with those for a 2,000 ton vessel, »f very 
reasonable proportions, for when such a mass was once in motion 
it would require less force proportionately to keep it going at a 
fair speed ; nor was he in error iu this. The Great Eastern was 
desigped so as to make a voyage to the Far East without requiring 
to replenish her bunkers, and yet she had quite considerable cargo 
carrying capacity in addition to carrying the fuel required for 
her boilers. Being also fitted to carry an exceptionally large number 
of passengers, this ship was, in theory, capable of making handsome 
profits for her owners. It is unfortunate that heavy initial expenses 
caused the managers to modi/y their original ^heme for the working 
of this ship. It may be true that the Far Eastern trade was not 
then sufficiently developed to employ so large a ship, but the fact 
remains that the experiment was never actually made, and that 
after engaging in the Atlantic trade at a lol&s, the ship barely 
justified her construction by the important work she did in laying 
submarine cables. 

As to the development of a system of coaling stations along 
the main ocean routes, this was gradusdly acomplished owing, in 
the first instance, •to the exigencies of the mail gnd passenger 
services. THe accession of Queen •Victoria in the ytar 1837 
marks the commencement of the era of steam for long sea voyaging. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company was 
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founded that same year. In 1838 regular steamer services were 
commenced across the North Atlantic, anid within twelve months the 

' c ^ 

^ , Cunard Company came into existence. When ones 

t Europe and America were connected by ste?m ser- 
vices, it was obvious that other parts of Ihe world 
and Routes, would expect equal facilities. The British Govern- 
ii-ent was not then directly responsible for India, as 
it became after the Mutiny, but there was a mail and passenger 
traffic of first-class importance between England and India, which 
owing to the great interests at stake, had to be maintained with t,he 
utmost efficiency. The P. & O. Company becapie responsible for 
the conveyance <jf mails to Alexandria, and in connection with this 
they organised an efficient passenger service. Mails and passengers 
proceeded by the overland route from Alexandria to Suez, where 
auxiliary steamers of the Indian Government carried them to their 
destination. Eventually the whole of this service was taken over by 
the Ps & 0. Company, and the route was equipped with coaling and 
repairing facilities. So long as Australia remained agricultural, 
there was but little effective demand for a steamship service for mails 
and passengers. But with the. discovery of gold in Victoria during 
the fifties, a different type of settler entered that continent^ and 
with growing business, conducted, in consequence of the gold, on 
the most modern lines, a clamour for efficient steamship com- 
munication broke out and had to be satisfied. Then came the 
great work«of Ferdinand de Lesseps, and a steamship route to the 
Far East and Australasia, via the Suez Canal, resulted. It was 
merely a matter of time to e^uip the whole of these routes withT 
the necessary conveniences and facilities for steam services, and 
as a consequence, by the early eighties, the whole of the Far East 
and Australasia, including New Zealand, had been brought into 
direct steam communication with Europf. 

The steamship routes were thus gradually equipped with coaling 
stations, and the fuel at these stations was, for a considerable period, 
exported entirely from the tlnited Kingdom, 
C^lhig™ tatfons. by,sailing vessels. The stations and the fuel 

were British. The expenditureconnected with this 
organisation was very heavy, .but in the case of mails*and passen- 
gers, speed, not expjense, has always been the main consideration. 

* ^o long as the steamship was in the experimental stage she was 
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a luxury, and could only be employed on services where expense 
WRs a minor objeft. Tdc important point to notice is, that the 
, mail steamer did begin to operate along ocean jqvAfis of consider- 
able^extent. These routes were equipped with cojJing and repairing 
faciliti&, and as the organisation was improvef^, these stations 
were prepared to supply not only mail steamers, but all comers, with 
fuel, and render other services. When the compound marine engine 
was perfected, it came about that owing to the establishment of 
these necessary adjuncts to steamship services on all routes, cargo 
steamers, which without subsidies could not previously have 
competed with sailing ships ijn transport services, were now placed 
in a position of advantage. Thus, although the payment of 
subsidies to them was neither suggested nor indfeed possible, cargo 
steamers in increasing numbers and size made their appearance, 
and gradually ousted the sailing ship, proving their economic 
superiority, in fair competition. 

To John Elder, of Glasgow, belongs the credit for the^ revolu- 
tion wrought by the compound-engine. His experiments almost 
immediately resulted in reducing the coal consump- 
Itorine^En^ei. marine engines to a little more than one-third 

of what it had been. With a working pressure of 60 
pounds to the square inch, instead of requiring 10 pounds of coal 
per horse-power, it was found that about three and a half pounds 
sufficed. Since John Elder's day, further inventions — ^triple 
and quadruple expansion, working at a pressure soyietimes con- 
siderably over 200 pounds to the square inch, requiring only a 
fraction more than one poftnd of t:oal^ per horse-power per hour 
— have completed the Victory of mechanic31 propulsion over sails. 

Thus, to-day, the sailing ship is for all practical purposes a 
negligible quantity. The reciprocating marine engine attained its 
highest perfection at the beginning of the present 
The Beelproeatliig century*^ Quadruple expansion engines at high 
pressure, and driving four propellei^, reached a 
SteamiUpi. 'maximum of speed and efficiency in vessels like the 
Kaiser Wilhelm IL This fine vessel measures 
nearly 20,000 ton§, and has engines indicating 45,000 horse-power. 
She attains*a speed of nearly 24 knqts an hour on a^'conspmption of 
about 700 tons of coal a day. These figures are worth noting, for 
» For the details of these inventions c£. British Shining, Book I, Chap. XIII. 

19-(1327a) 
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when the Cunard Company arranged with the Government to build 
for the North Atlantic service two larger ^nd f sister steamers tlwin 
anything in existence, it was seriously doubted whether it would be ^ 
possible^ to carry put the schenie. But another possibility w^s by 
that time (1907) available. As far back as 1894, the Turbi^ia had 
been built at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and to this comparatively small 
craft a new type of engine had been fitted by the inventor, Mr. C. H. 
Parsons. These engines, known as steam turbines, included the 
adaptation of a very old principle, but the application was completely 
novel, and the invention has worked a remarkable change in marine . 
engineering. The speed attained by the Turbinia broke all previous 
records, being no less than 34 knots an hour. After many experi- 
ments in high-speed Government vessels, this new type of engine 
was fitted to the Victorian, the Virginian, and the Carmania, all 
large steamers on the North Atlantic service. It was the success of 
these, especially of the Carmania, owned by the Cunard Company, 
which, after much consideration, led to the decision that the two 
special vessels to be constructed for the Liverpool-New York 
service should haVe turbine engines. These two fine vessels, the 
Lusitania, built on the Clyde, afid the Mauretania, built on the 
Tyne, were placed on the service in the year 1907. Their achieve- 
ments have outdone all previous records. The Lusitania in March» 
1914, made a record day's run of 618 knots, at an average speed of 
nearly 26i knots an hour, beating the previous record of the 
Mauretania, ^which was 614 knots for the day's run. The fuel 
consumption of these vessels averages about 1,000 tons per day, 
and the engines indicate about 70,000 horse-power. 

At first the turbine Agine could only be 'fitted to vessels where 
speed was the great object, it being proved by experience that the 


The Tnrbine 
Engine. 


greater the speed attained, the greater was the 
saving of fuel effected, whereas for slow-going 
vessels, the turbine offered no great advantages 


over the ordinary reciprocating engine. Experience showed that in 


the case of a steamer having a speed of 14 knots the running expenses 


of the two types of engine were equal ; as, however, speed increased, 
the turbine showed an increasing economy, but ^t a speed of less 
than 14 knots tfie reverse was t]he case. Ten years ag<^ however, 
the effects of gearing were tried, and it was found that, even for slow- 


going cargo vessels, the turbine, when the speed of the propeller 
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was reduced by gearing, could be the economic rival of the recipro- 
cating engine. A •steamer called the Vespasian was fitted with 
•this* new type of engine, and experience now raftigidg over .nearly 
ten ye^s have convinced some stiipowners oi the superiority, 
not only in economy of consumption, but in reliability, of the 
turbine engine for slow-speed vessels. The situation has, however, 
become complicated by the appearance of another rival, in the 
shape of the internal-combustion engine. It would appear that 
in this development, the attention of British engineers was so 
Jfcenly fcKussed on the relative merits of the reciprocating and 
turbine lengines^ that for a time they neglected or treated with 
disdain the invention of Dr. Diesel. The engineers of other 
countries,^ however, were attracted by the Diesel engine, with 
the result that Russia and Scandinavia arc at present somewhat 
ahead of the United Kingdom in its application to practical com- 
merce. • To-day, however, the whole engineering world is awake 
to the great possible advantages of an engine that requires no 
boilers, and consumes a minimum of fuel. 

Thus at the present moment the^ shipping community, in common 
with marine engineers and architects, are keenly watching the 
performances of rival methods of propulsion. The 
Kva?\:ngiiie8. expansion engine still has many 

advocates, but it would appear that the ultimate 
contest, so far as cargo vessels are concerned, will be fought out 
between the geared turbine and the internal combustion engines. 

• • 

Coaling Stations, their Equipment and Supply 

As has already been sljown, the first coaling stations were organ- 
ised to meet the requirements of British mail and passenger steamers, 
and the coal supplied was* the product of the 
^merican^ collieries^of the United Kingdom. This latter fact 
Rivalry for has had a great and unexpected effect on the British 
Su^?macy! *iuercantile-marine. Until the American Civil War 
there had been a great rivalry between the English 
and Americans for commercial supremacy at sea. ^ After the war 
the field was left mainly to British shipping. The Americans, 
it is true, turned their attention almost entirely to the internal 
* Cf. British Shipping, pp. 144-147. 
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development of their country, but the appearance of the iron ship, 
and the application of steam propulsion,*’ were big factors in t^ 
situaticm, and th^ very naturally helped the British sliipowiter. 
The United States was not at fhat time a great producer of jcoal 
and iron. The wprk of developing the mineral and other reSources 
of the country was to prove aU engrossing for the next quarter of 
a ceiftury. But atfthe end of that period the American people 
had shown their determination to be no longer mainly producers 
of food-stuffs and raw materials. Nor would they be content to 
supply older States with the food which would enable them to^. 
devote their best energies to manufacturing the, raw materials, 
iQuch of which was also the produce of the western side of the 
Atlantic. Owing to the bountiful and easily worked supplies of 
iron and coal discovered in large areas of the United States, not 
only have the Americans become producers of both fuel and steel, 
but they have eclipsed all competitors in these industries, and 
are now, producing nearly one-half of the world's supply of coal, 
and rather more crude steel than both the United Kingdom and 
Germany together. It was soon found that there was a great 
possible internal demand for these prime necessaries of the modern 
State, and this when once awakened, was found to be capable of 
an almost unlimited extension. The vast area of the country, 
and the necessity for railway extension, created a great and growing 
demand for the products of the mine and of the smelting works. 
To-day, with a new annual construction of railway track averaging 
about 4,000 miles, and the inevitable renewals of the older sections, 
there is a greater demand for iibn and* steel for railway purposes 
in the United States than from the whole of’the European railway 
systems. But in addition to this the American initiated the 
utilisation of steel for many purposes for which previously it had 
not been considered •suitable. Thus the steelmaster and the 
structural engineer have, to a very great; extent, supplanted the 
stone quaiTy,*the brickfield, and even the builder and architect ; 
for the modem building in America is steel fram^, the brick 
masonry being a filling or a covering, the strength of the structure 
depending on girder> angle, and rivet. As the Scandinavian 
countries are supremely the hqme of the wood industry, ,so has 
America become the great steel country. For a considerable 
time the internal needs of the country required all the coal and steel 
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produced ; that period k at an end, and America is increasingly 
pfepared,to compete in markets which were for long ^most the 
• monopoly of the English trader, ^ • • • , 

The |hipbuilders and ^powners of the Unite^KingdomjHrere the 
first to apply steam to purposes of ocean transpoitv and the employ- 
ment of the marine engine hastened the coming of 

u^^toeutlie skips. In this, again, 

' Englishmen were the pioneer workers. Then as the 
steamer ousted the sailing ship in trade after trade, 
••the importance of the British mercantile-marine grew, and with 
it the demand ifor British coal. These two things acted and re- 
acted upon each other with a marvellous effect in building up a 
very great commerce. English coal was purchasable at almost 
every seaport in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and at the many coaling 
stations that had been established on islands conveniently situated 
in mid ocean on the main steamship routes. The effect of this 
fact is of the utmost importance, and must be realised ki all its 
bearings, for it has been a great cardinal factor, j>erhaps the great 
factor in modern shipping busings. The United Kingdom having 
definitely given the preference to manufacturing industries over 
agricultural pursuits, and being no longer able to supply herself 
with food-stufis, has for long decades now been compelled to import 
foods of various descriptions, as well as the raw materials for some 
of the most important of her manufactures, in ever larger quantities. 
These commodities, food and raw materials, are for the most part 
bulky, and require shippin^^ of great carrying capacity to transport 
them. When the food has been consumec^ and the raw materials 
manufactured, the United Kingdom has been able to supply the 
wants of a great part ef the world with manufactured goods of 
every description. These goods, however, are of but small bulk 
as compared with the great bulk of the raw^naterials which make 
up the major part of oui»imports. Were it a case of importing raw 
materials and fpod-stuffs, and exporting manufactured goods, the 
majority of ships leaving our ports would be but half loaded. The 
result would be that freights would be higher, and world trade 
would be contrkbted. But another influence entered upon the 
scene and produced a situation which, whilst tending to equalise the 
imports and exports of this country in bulk,, at the same time, by 
giving British shipping a full outward freight, placed British 
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owners in a peculiarly advantageous position to compete for the 
ocean carrying-trade of the whole world. * Whilst the United States 
and Germany* were developing their coal resources, England *had* 
already, passed through that stage. Her mineral resources#' too, 
were of considerable extent, and as at the same time she had 
developed steamship communication, which demanded great 
quantities of coal to be in readiness for bunkering purposes on 
all ocean routes, England was in a better position to supply that 
need from all points of view. 

The industries connected with shipping worked into each other's- 
hands, with the resuk that somewhere about two- 
' Pre-eminence of the world's commerce has been carried on 

under the British flag during the past half-century. 

It was but natural that other countries should endeavour to enter 
into competition with the one favoured nation. On the Continent of 
Europe great efforts have been made and great 
Com^/etition. **<^sults have accrued. Germany has shown that 
she can be successful in the arts of peace and 
commerce. Indeed she attained a success which was calculated to 
benefit her destiny in a manner, that mere conquest by force could 
never hope to achieve, , 

Nearly every shipping port of Western Europe has felt the 
forward impulse, and the progress made has in many cases been 
phenomenal. During the long period of peace, 
commercial enterprise afforded an outlet for virile 
Goantnes. energies, with the result that in every continent the 
progressive naftons took upon themselves the 
task of modernising and developing what was behind the times or 
inert. Thus there has been an unexpectedly great expansion of 
international trading relations, and, whilst Englishmen have been 
able to hold, and eVen to extend, their Qwn spheres of influence, 
neighbours and competitors were alsof able to achieve very 
remarkable rWlt?. This point should be remenibered, for with 
the work of development going on in every continent, the resources 
of the land area of the worl^ have been more and more searchingly 
exploited. So however, it is safe to say that but a very small 
percentage^ of the mineral wealth of the world has bden .brought 
within the range of commercial utilisation, but that sphere is being 
extended every day. The effects of this unceasing activity can 
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easily be discerned. It is not so many years ago that English 
dbal aloye was available at the fuel stations on the principal ocean 
routes. But the scientist and the business*ntaR have .worked 
together in discovering and making availablc*the coal j'esources 
of every continent. With the opening up of other sources of fuel 
supply for shipping purposes, the area that can be economically 
supplied with English coal has experienced «. gradual restriction. 
But although this tendency becomes accentuated, its effects are 
not visible to the superficial observer, because all that he notes 
• is the increasing export of the output from the collieries of the 
Unitec^ Kingdom. The facts of the situation are that with a 
restricted area demanding our coal, there has be^ a greatly increa^ 
demand within that area ; hence the fact that certain markets 
demand smaller quantities, or none at all, is only known to the 
coal exporter and the freight market. 

Tha coaling stations on the Suez route to tlie Far East and to 
Australasia were exclusively supplied with English 
Forri^^Cosl. Australia, New Zealand, India, China, 

and Japan have all been steadily improving both 
the quantity and quality of the c^ they can put on the market, and 
tljp competition is being felt throughout the Far East. The 
quality of some of these coals is not equal to that of English coal, 
but being on the spot, and labour being cheap, the difference in 
price is sufficient to make in some instances the poorer quality coal 
rather more economical for the ordinary cargo steamer to consume. 

The most remarkable instance of local coal, not only successfully 
competing in its own markets,*but carrying its competition to 
unlooked for distances, is the coal of South Africa. 
^*"*Co^****” period of the Boer War, this coal was 

only used locally, it was of poor quality, and its 
production was carriq^ on in a comparal%vely small way. But 
during the war, large numbers of transports were employed carrying 
troops and stores to South Africa. The bunkers'of these ships 
had to be replenished at their destination, and so the demand for 
the local coal began to grow very considerably. With increased 
production a better quality of coal was reached,,or it may be the 
nature of the coal became better known. The result has been 
somewhat surprising. It has affected both the Australian route and 
the Australian trade. Prior to the Boer there were some few 
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steamers that went to Australia and New Zealand via the Cape of 
Good Hope, but very few returned that way. « , *■ 

The ^omeward.r»ute was via Cape Horn, and steamers returning 
thus replenished their bunkers at South American port^ fuch 
as Monte Video,, and with English coal. Some steamers still use 
this route, but an increasing number return via South Africa 
where that route is not barred by the terms of the charter party, 
and benefit by the cheap coal there available. Nor is this the 
whole of the story, for South African coal is now exported in fairly 
large quantities, and competes with English, Japanese, and Indian « 
coal at stations like Colombo and Manila. At Colombo (19l4) it 
spld at 10s. per t,on less than Welsh coal, and was only 3s. 6d. 
per ton more than best Indian coal. At Mauritius it was 9s. 6d. 
per ton cheaper than Welsh, and 6s. 6d. per ton cheaper than 
English North Country coal. 

Australian coal, the best of which is said to come within 12% in 
» fuel value of Welsh, is also subject to exportation, 
compete in the various coaling stations 
east and south of Colombo. 

But for the most important developments, attention must be 
directed to America. American coal has already made its appq^- 
ance in various European markets, and some 
authorities predict that it will be competing with 
our own coal in the markets of the United Kingdom 
before long. tThe coal is of excellent quality, and in spite of the 
comparatively high wages paid in America, the coal measures being 
at or near the surface, the getting is accomplished at considerably 
less cost than in the collieries of this country. Good coal was 
sold pre-war at the Panama ports at 17s. 6d. per ton, and it was 
asserted that when the Canal is fully opened, American coal 
of good quality would be available at ejither end of the Canal 
at a price not exceeding 19s. 6d. per ton. 

On the Suez route, where at present English coal predominates, the 
prices are much higher than this ; the pre-war price^ for English coal 
at Gibraltar, was 24s. to 24s. 6d. per ton, and in 
lira Boff* * J913 it was 2s. per ton dearer, pos%bly owing to the 
, * coal strike of 2912. At Port Said, ahd at the 
stations to the East of the Canal, prices naturally rule higher still. 

* For recent quotations cf. Appendix. 
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With the Panama Canal open to traffic, and the American route 
in*full coQipetition«with ttie English route to the Far East, the cost 
• of fuel will be one of the determining; factors as to which rou^e shall 
be foll(}wed. Nor is the advent of American •coal, shipped by 
American ships to American stations, a pleasurable prospect for 
British shipping interests, for with the export of coal on a large 
scale, American shipping will again become a^serious^ competitor 
for the ocean transport services. 

The Economics of Oil Fuel 

In ii9 crude §tate, coal can only be utilised for steam-raising 
purposes in a furnace. Moreover, crude coal is a^ bulky commoditjj; 

difficult both to stow and to handle on board ship 
Storage! under favourable conditions. But conditions 

are not always favourable, and it is necessary to 
have easy access to the coal, and facilities for handling it, whatever 
may be the circumstances of the moment, either at sea or. in port. 
Consequently the bunker space in a steamer has not only to be 
in close proximity to the boilers, but in order to facilitate trimming 
and stoking, space that would otherwise be valuable for cargo- 
carrying purposes has to be sacrificed. The coal bunkers of the 
average steamer occupy what would be some of the best cargo 
space in the vessel. A steamer of medium tonnage, consuming 
about 60 tons of coal a day, in making the voyage from Europe to 
Australia, with only one bunkering port en route, nuist ordinarily 
carry nearly 2,000 tons ot coal. A ton of Welsh coal measures 
about 42 cubic feet, whilsf coal df various qualities may measure 
an 3 ^hing between 42*and 52 cubic feet fo the ton. Hence the 
space occupied by thc.bunkers is very considerable. In actual 
practice when coal is cheap and freights are low, a steamer on a 
long voyage will sacrifice freight space and tarry as much coal .as 
possible, but should freights rule high, then as little coal as possible 
will be carried in order to earn the utmost possible freight. A 
point like this requires more experience to benefit by than appears 
at first sight. Comparatively small increases or decreases in 
freight rates and^he price of fuel may, under experienced manage- 
ment, mak^ all the difference between a profitable or an ynprofitable 
voyage, or between a very ordinary result and an exceptionally 
^ For the details of this cf. Shipping, pp. 414-428. 
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good one. A knowledge of the coal markets and the various qualities 
and measurements of coal are as essentiaf in thft successful manage- 
ment of steapn^r^ as is experience of the freight markets. In a® 
sentence, the spage occupied coal, its nature and the diffioulties 
attendant on its use, very considerably affect both the cargo- 
carrying capacity, and the economic handling of a steamer. These 
facts cannot be to® strongly emphasised at the present moment, 
when another fuel and other methods of propulsion are on their 
trial, with results already recorded which warn the progressive 
shipowner that a new era in shipping has dawned. ^ 

Whilst coal can only be utilised in a furnace, oil pffers alternative 
advantages. It can be used to raise steam in ordinary marine 
boilers, or it can be so used that boilers may be dis- 
^oS^Stofage?* with. Both these methods result in effect- 

ing economies as compared with coal consumption 
at present prices.* Careful experiments prove that wher^ oil is 
substituted for coal as the fuel to raise steam in marine boilers, one 
ton of oil will, on the average, do the work of one and a half tons of 
coal. Here at dnee attention is arrested because even the t 3 T 0 
in shipping business will realise t*hat one-third of the bunker space 
is immediately economised, for oil occupies on an average about 
the same space as coal, viz., 40 to 46 cubic feet to the ton. But 
this is only the beginning, and by no means the greatest economy 
effected. Coal requires not only greater space, but some of the 
best cargo space in the ship. Oil can be stored almost anywhere 
so long as the receptacle is not leaky. * Owing to this, oil fuel can 
be pumped into any out-of-the?way part of the ship, and spaces 
which could not be utilised for freight-earning purposes are rendered 
valuable in that they may contain the qil, and so set free more 
eligible spaces for freight-earning purposes.^ Oil may even be 
carried in the ballast* tanks, and thus almost every cubic foot of 
space in a cargo steamer may be made productive. From this it 
can be seen that the use of oil fuel results in a considerable gain of 
space, but the advantages go further yet. The transport, handling, 
storing and stowing of the oil cost less, and less labour is required 
in the stokehold. About one-third of the firemen may be dis- 
pensed with when oil is substituted for coal, and nb trimmers 
need be carried, for oil trims itself. Fewer men require less 
^ 1920 , the Aquitania converted into an oibdriven vessel. 
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accommodation and consume less food, hence wages and food bills 
ai^ reduced ; and the spate which the extra hands required may be 
use'fi either to improve the living quarters of the^taff, or to carry 
mora cargo, or perhaps both these iftay be effecte^. An experiment 
was tried on two of the Canadian Pacific Company's steamers in 
the year 1913, which resulted in proving that the substitution 
of oil for coal in a steamer of about 4,000 tons^ fitted with ordinary 
reciprocating engines, may result in a saving of over £30 a day. ^ 

If, however, the internal-combustion engine be substituted for 
mthe reciprocating engine, the saving effected is considerably greater. 
• ^ For in an internal combustion engine one ton of oil 

Efleeted^by Oil. tons^of oil used to raise 

steam in marine boilers. Hence the saving of oil 
over coal is greater still if the internal-combustion engines be 
substituted for the steam-engine and boilers. For not only is there 
a saving as to space for storing the oil, but as no*boilers are required 
for the Diesel type of engine, considerable space is gained or cargo 
carrying purposes and there is a further reduction in the number of 
hands necessary for the work of the engine room, fieither firemen nor 
trimmers being required, and tie engineering staff itself can be 
reduced in number. Thus the food bill, too, is reduced, as is also 
the space required for accommodation. 

By no means least among the benefits which may be expected, 
if the internal-combustion engine can prove its superiority in every 
respect over the old type of marine^ engine, is the 
Labour.^ beneficial ^effect upon labour. The hard incessant 
work in tie stokPhold has a brutalising effect upon 
the men employed. Firemen are a difficult set of men to manage, 
but it is the conditions^of their employment that have produced a 
type of man for whom one cannot help feeling pity. The life of the 
ordinary sailor in cargo ship or steamer is m bed of roses ; indeed, 
he has suffered many a, hardship and lived a fairly thankless exis- 
tence. But he at all events lives mostly in the opfen air, and has 
his small compensations. The fireman, on the other hand, has 
frequently to play the part of a hero, and has generally to work 
strenuously under extremely hard conditions. Even in the best 
equipped Vessels his lot is the le^st enviable of anyone employed. 
What wonder then that he frequently gives himself up to drink, 
^ Th$ Syren and Shipping, 16th April, 1913, p. 62. 
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and sometimes diegenerates to a condition hardly above that of 
the brute creation ? The utilisation 0 / oil for marinei fuel 
vnpe qut this blet'ou the fair fame of shipping, and lead to a g^eat ‘ 
improvement in the condition of shipping labour. For tlys tdone 
its possibility should be welcomed by all who care for their fellows. 
A peculiarly brutalising form of work will be ended when no 
artificially propelled vessel contains either stokehold or coal 
bunkers. 

Is the internal-combustion engine capable of performing the work 
now achieved by steam ? This is at present a question for the' 
expert. But already the performances of several 
* «nn^I iuni)ii vessels under the Russian flag, and the 

Bngiim, remarkable results recorded by the JnUandia and 
Sdandia, give the layman cause to hope that the 
initial difficulties have been surmounted, and that it is but a question 
of time and experience to produce machinery on the internal- 
combustion principle that will be able to compete with the turbine 
and its geared form for both mail and cargo purposes. 

It would appear that the prol^lem facing shipping managers is 
not so much the difficulty in perfecting the engine as the possibility of 
obtaining a supply of oil in all parts of the world on terms that 
will compare favourably with coal, and that they 
AvitiliSrie I ““'•y assurance that this supply will not 

only be regular but will be permanently available. 

So far as tbs sources of the supply of , oil are concerned, these are 
now known to be far greater than was even recently thought. For 
oil is fo^d not only in the fluid state, but there are 

Supply of OIL various shales, clays, and coals, from which it can 
be economically distilled. » This latter point opens 
up one of the romances of scientific research and business enterprise. 
Oil in the fluid state hSs hitherto been subject to monopoly trading. 
The organisation of this has been rendered easy owing to the fact 
that two countries— America and Russia — ^have, been able to 
control the world market. 

" Since 1901, when the output of oil was 22,160,725 metric tons, 
the output has than doubled, having reached the figure of 
47,276,725 metric tons in 1912.' The chief sources of the supply 
for that year, which indicate the width of its distribution, are as 
follows— 
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Country, 
United States . 

•• 

• 

• 

s 

Quantity of 
Metric Tons, 

. 29.615.096 

Percentage 
of Total, 
62*25 

Russia* . 

• 


• 

. 9.317.700 

19*37 

Mexico 

a 

• 

a 

. 2.207,76? • 

4*71 

Rumania 

• 

• 

• • 

. 1.806,942 

3*70 

Dutoh £. Indies • 

• 

• 


. 1.478.W2 

309 

Galicia 



• 

. 1,187,007 

2*43 

India ; 



• 

989,801 

2*03 

Peru . 



• 

a 233.486 

0*50 

Japan 




a 222.854 

0*48 

Germany 




140.000 (?) 

0*28 

Canada 



• 

a 32,612 

007 

Italy . 

• 

• 

• 

12.000 (?) 

002 

Other Countries . 

• 


• 

33,333 

0*07 

• 

• 

• 


• 


47.276.725 

100*00 


" Among other possible sources mention may be made of Alberta 
(Canada), the Persian Gulf, Trinidad, Turkey (Messopotamia), 
Alaska, Venezuela, Ecuador, Bolivia, Colombia, probably /^gentina. 
New S^aland, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Barbados, 
Madagascar, the Philippine Islands, China, and Algefia. In 
other localities also promising indications occur" ^ 

With inaeasing demands the monopolists, who control to so great 
an extent the oil supply at preseift, have been able to raise prices, 

• The great extension in the use of motor vehicles 

litrAftt Oil 

iwii*. ^ descriptions, operated mainly by wealthy 

people, has been another great advantage to the oil 
rings, and prices have been maintained at a very high level in spite of 
protests by consumers, and* various efforts which have been made 
to create competition. Buk the whole civilised world is now awake 
to the importance of the fuel supply, whether it be in the form of oil, 
coal, or shale. It is an ascertained fact that in Eastern Europe 
there is a great area wlience oil can be produced, and this area 
adjoins the areas already worked in that part of the world. Nor 
is this field limited in its^xtent to* one country. It runs apparently 
with but few breaks acr(^ Persia, where Englidimen Jiave already 
obtained valuaWe concessions, through India, and probably the 
richest area of all is yet to be tapped in China. For it is known 
that the field run^ eastward to the Pacific, and the opinion of some 
experts is that China will become a great oil-producing country. 
To the south of these regions both*oil and coal are knotm to exist 
* Extract from Morning Post of 25th April, 1914. 
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in great quantities, and in Burma and in the Malay Peninsula, 
only to mention those out of many lands wheje there is now tio 
doubt as to thfi yajue of the fuel resources. Reference has alr&dy * 
been made to the oil produced by the United States of Amtrica. 
The vafue of this has set the geologist and miner to work*both in 
the north and in the south. In Canada it is expected that the oil 
available will be a^rich in quantity as that in the neighbouring 
States, whilst in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, the West Indies 
(notably Trinidad), and throughout a great part of South America, 
there is sufficient evidence to warrant the assertion that oil iiv 
quantities capable of paying for production on a^large soale,^will 
eventually be available. Oil then, in the fluid state, is now known 
to exist in large quantities over widely-stretching areas of the world. 
That these oil fields will be worked, the present activity of the oil 
mining market abundantly proves. But flowing oil wells sometimes 
run dry, and a big demand might exhaust the oil from even ^ great 
an area as has been indicated. Against this fear it must be remem- 
bered that there are other possible sources of supply, nor have these 
hitherto been mcfire than slightly utilised. 

There axe few countries and continents that do not contain areas of 
bituminous shale. That it was possible to distil illuminating oil 
from this was discovered in the early part of fast 
by%^tffiation. James Young, about the year 

1850, took out a patent for distilling paraffin from 
coal, no comipcrcial advantage was made of the invention. Some 
shales will yield as much as 50 gallons of oil from one ton, and the oil 
can be further manufactured ftito gaS, spirit, illuminating and 
lubricating oils, with varieties of heavy reSiduals, which can all 
be utiibcd. Young's efforts resulted in developing an important 
industry in Scotland, and at the present time in Scotland alone 
several million tons of shale are treated annually. This industry 
is, however, still in its infancy, and is cap|ible of almost indefinite 
extension, for* valuable areas of bituminous shale have been dis- 
covered in Australia, in New Zealand, and in South Africa, nor is 
this by any means the whole extent of the world's resources. 
Scotland has rkh supplies, and shales are also found in parts of 
England ; indeed, in almost every part of the world there are (either 
shales, clays or coals of various qualities, whence oil can be distilled. 
Some of these mfght dot be commercially profitable to work, but 
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\here are experts who are of the opinion that the resources of the 
world whence oil c^n be distilled are considerably greater than the 
^resomrces *of fluid oil. Coal itself would, undfr vyell organised 
conditions, be considerably more economical to use if it" were 
analysed into its component gases, spirits, oils and residuals. Instead 
of being crudely consumed in a furnace, where much that is of 
value is wasted. If coal were rightly utilised, our coalfields would 
enjoy a longer life, and yet be capable of rendering increased services 
to mankind. 

^ As against the use of oils distilled from various shales and clays, it 
is alleged that some of them cpntain a percentage of sulphur, which 
IS harmful in the various purposes in which the oil 
employed. Here is a disadvantage for the 
Chemist to rectify, nor can it be doubted that 
sooner or later experiment and experience will overcome this 
defect. ^ Meantime, there are ample materials whfbnce oil, free from 
these impurities, can be distilled. 

The total world production of mineral oil, as has been noted, 
is about 48,000,000 metric tons, but this has to be ilefined before it is 
available either ih the form of petrol for motors, 
^Mlnerifl^OIL^ paraffin for lighting, or the heavy oils for engine 
' purposes. It has been estimated that the present 

war and mercantile navies of the world, if they used oil fuel exclu- 
sively, would consume about 25,000,000 tons annually ; which 
quantity could only be procured by greatly increasing the present 
production, or so greatly foiling up the price as to render it econ- 
omically impossible to employ oil fuel. If, however, one takes stock 
of the world's resources,*and notes how the gi Owing demand for oil in 
its various constituents, has increased the production, there k good 
reason for believing that in a not very remote future, should the 
shipping managers of the world decide on operating their vessels 
with oil, the quantity rec^uired will be forthcoming at a reasonable 
price. Since the year 1901, the production of oil has ’considerably 
more than doubted. In that year the quantity produced was only 
a trifle over 21,000,000 tons. If this rate of increase can be main- 
tained the time wjien oil may supplant’ coal at sea is not very far 
off. And bt it noted this figure only includes oil mined in the fluid 
state ; the quantity that could be distilled from coals and shales 
has not been estimated, but undoubtedly it is Very gteat, Increased 
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demand and the economic conditions of the various spheres^ 
of transport will render this further supply available in due course. 
For our own Navy, the Naval Oil Fuel Commission hds bean at^ 
work/and what 'has been attained for British warships is now public 
property. Sufficient is already known to warrant the assertion 
that an adequate supply of oil for the Navy has been arranged 
for at a maximum price that promises to show an economy over 
coal, and at a possible minimum price which should prove of 
considerable benefit to the taxpayer. The results of expert re- 
searches submitted to the Commission will, when made public, go 
far to prove that the fears expressed as 'to the world's res9uroes of 
this valuable means of producing power were groundless. One 
Cannot insist too cfmphatically on the point that when the facts are 
proved, the country that is the first to utilise oil on a large scale for 
shipping purposes, will have an enormous advantage over any 
competitors who kg behind. The courage of English shipowners 
on a previous occasion, when the issue at stake was the same, and 
the hazard was even greater, namely, in scrapping many hundreds 
of thousands of tons of obsolescent steamers, when the Suez Canal 
was opened, and the fact that their successors remain in the fore- 
front of the ocean-transport industry, are the warrant for drawing 
the conclusion that the shipping interest of this country willlnot 
miss the present opportunity. 

The chief obstacle at present hindering the more extended use of 
oil, either in the furnace or in the cylinder, is its price. This will 
continue so long as the sources of supply are limited, 
Mraopolj! supply continually extending, 

the ordinary competition of^trade should make the 
organisation of a monopoly in oil increasingly difficult either to 
arrange or to maintain. Some of the principal areas, too, are outside 
private control. The Governments of the countries where the richer 
supplies either of oils, shales, or coals exisf, have an added respon- 
sibility, of wWch they are in most cases fully aware. It is incum- 
bent on them to make it absolutely impossible for any syndicate, 
however powerful, to obtain, or to continue to enjoy, a monopoly 
over the sources* of power. For, rightly employed by a community, 
these may do mUch to assist its progress and development — ^indeed, 
the future belongs to the progressive people who not only possess 
these resources, but develop and use them aright. 
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Even as things stand at the moment, it was calculated^ that in an 
efficient internal gombuStion engine, oil, though the price rose to as 

• * much as £6 per ton, would ?hp>y a saving over 

Experts!****^ engines driven by coal at its then 

• price. But with increased production talcing place 

over a greater area, prices should fall from the present artificial 
level, and there are experienced oil experts^ who do not hesitate 
to assert that when the industry gets into its stride, large quantities 
of cheap oil will be readily available for all purposes, including the 
, supply of shipping at suitable oil stations on all routes. In order 
to bring this about at the earliest possible moment, the first need 
is that suitable men should receive a practical scientific training 
in oil mining and refining. So far as the British fempire is concerned, 
our resources are said to be ample for all purposes, but our supply 
of skilled men is ridiculously small. As a matter of fact, we have 
hitherjto lamentably neglected this part of our resources, and where 
the British oil fields are being exploited, and where British capital 
is developing oil-bearing areas in other lands, the management has, 
to a very great extent, to rely on the advice jthd skill of experts 
from either America or Eastcili Europe. To such an extent is 
this true, that we are in the dangerous position of having our 
supplies worked by men whose real interests may lie in an opposite 
direction. Our first duty here is to train British citizens for the 
purpose of developing our fuel resources. At present only one 
University in the United Kingdom feels its respor^jibility in this 
matter, and has definite!/ organised a system for training experts 
in oil mining and refifting. There should be similar training 
available in every Uifiversity in the Empfte. 

In conclusion, the urgent need for attending to this in.portant 
sphere should be emphasised. There is the question of holding our 
own in the realm of interng-tional trade and egm- 
merce.* But this is a narrow and limited part of a 
far-reaching question. It is not overstating the 
case to say thafour position among the nations of the world, and the 
healthy, social and industrial development of the Empire as a 
whole, depend ta a very great extent on how we tatkle the problem 
of the exploitation and utilisation of the fuel resources, the power 
resources, of the Empire. The possibility of England, and all 
» 1914 . 

20— (1327a) 
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that England stands for, being content with a lower position, when 
Providence has endowed her so richly in 'these Respects, that she 
may not only bold her own, but continue to lead the woAd in ^ 
that is best and highest, would* not only mean the extinction of 
one of the greatest civilising forces so far known in the iVorld’s 
history, but would inevitably result in a serious set-back to 
world-wide civilisation. 



CHAPTER IV 


MODERN OCEAN TRANSPORT 

To-day, with^the exception of the areas iry^luded in the Arctic 

and Antarctic regions, it is possible to go, or to send cargo to almost 

^ , any part of the world, making use of the ocean route 

General. ^ . . xi. • x 

wholly or mainly, with a maximum of economy, 

and* at 'a miniq[ium of trouble or danger. The question of the 
land road or the water route, already referred to as one of the 
oldest problems facing mankind, is likely to remain a living question, 
to the end of history. The enterprise of the Russian Government 
has produced the Trans-Siberian railway ; German initiative has 
endeavjDured to construct a railway which will connect Europe 
with the Persian Gulf ; Englishmen are pushing on the. Cape to 
Cairo railway. In every continent railway systems of growing 
importance, and offering varied facilities for travel and transport, 
which in some cases may compAe with, but in all, must comple- 
ment, the sea-services, give an ever increasing completeness to 
international and inter-continental communication. 

The land road, however, is subject to special chances of inter- 
ruption. Only in very exceptional cases, for instance. North 
America, do the transcontinental railways pass through a country 
the whole of which is subject to one Government. 

Water^Boutes. passing of frontiers or of Customs barriers opens 
up tHe possibility of intS'national friction. The 
consequences of the latter have been patent ever since the TiifKlnter- 
fered with the land route to the East many centuries ago. The sea 
route, on the. other han(^ has always enjoyede greater freedom. -It 
is true that rival naticgis have war-ships that may on occasion 
very seriously interfere with the international cbmmerce, but 
whereas the raifroad is fixed, and the stoppage of trains becomes 
merely a matter of massing sufficient force at one point, the ocean 
route is so widespread that even the \)lockading^of a single coast 
has been fdhnd to entail very great, if not insuperable;, difficulties 
whilst the stoppage of world trade on a large scale is well-nigh 
unthinkable. 
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In other words, wherever it is possible, the water route under'^ 
modern conditions is not only the cheapei^route for the transporteof 
Balance in ,69ods, but, given a good ship, is more reliable*and , 
Fayour of safer under a* variety of conditions — economical, 

Watei Bonte. gj^^ial, or political. • 

During the past century, international exchanges have increased 
so greatly, both in the bulk and in the variety of the commodities 
exchanged, that very special arrangements have 
been made to cope with the various grades of goods. 
At one time the type of ship was simple ; indeed alj , 
ocean-going ships might almost be plaqed in one of two classes. ' But 
to-day the various types of ocean-going steamers are very numerous, 
almost each trade* employing a vessel specially designed to carry 
on the work of that special trade with the maximum of convenience 
and economy. 

Thus the mail aJnd passenger service of the North Atlantic has 

Hall Seryice evolution of the Atlantic Greyhound, 

a ship of great tonnage ; the greatest at present 
employed in any* trade. 

In the history of international e*xchange, there have been develop- 
ments, either gradual or sudden. * The latter due to discoveries, and 
the radical changes wrought by discovery on'ihe 

^InternatfoMl^^ hand, or the ingenuity of man on the other. As 
Exchange. instances of these changes, it may be mentioned 
, how with greater skill in seafaring, more correct 
instruments, and increasing scientific kifowledge, ships were enabled 
to make longer and more ventuiesome* voyages. In the course of 
these, new trades were Invariably created. The discoveries of men 
like Julies Cook gave a sudden impetus to trade in new directions. 
Similarly, radical changes in the routes traversed by commodities 
trjinsported between , different pj^rts of the world occurred when 
Vasco da Gama discovered the sea-route f o India, and ships were 
enabled to carry cargoes direct to and from the Far East, without 
any necessity for transhipment ; and in our Own time, when 
Ferdinand de Lesseps opened a waterway through the Isthmus 
of Suez, so that^much of the' Far Eastern trade hqs returned, under 
novel conditions* to the old world route. • 

When modem commerce commenced, an event which is by many 
authorities mado to cbincide with the discoveries of da Gama and 
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Columbus, there were two serious barriers in the way of an all- 
rcflmd-th^world route. Owing to the fact that both at Suez and at 
• * Panama there was an Isthmus unpiepced by ligature, 

and ” arriving either of these points, v[pre con- 

Panamt. fronted by an impassable barriei; a very definite 
terminus. Vessels from Europe whose destination 
was either the |’'ar East or some point in the Eastern pacific, had to 
make a long detour, in the one case round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and in the other round Cape Horn. Even ships from the east 
■coast ports of North America must round Cape Horn in order to 
reacti the Pacifit^ whence it oame about that there was but a slight 
difference in the mileage to be run in a voyage (fom either Londqp 
or New York to ports on the west coast of America, for from London 
to Callao round the Horn is 10,013 nautical miles, whilst from New 
York the distance to be traversed is only 325 miles less. The 
advantage of a waterway through these barriers was early realised. 
Indeed, at Suez, there was a canal suitable for the passage^of small 
craft many centuries ago, but long ere the modern era dawned, 
this had silted up, nor was it until Napoleon was endeavouring to 
drive the English out of India, %nd as a first step was preparing 
to occupy Egypt, that a modern attempt to construct a canal at 
Suez was suggested. Napoleon’s engineers, however, reported 
Suez f he scheme, believing that the difference of 

water level at Alexandria and Suez would prove 
fatal to a successful enterprise. But shortl)* after the 
Napoleonic period, a young Frenchman, Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
who was Consular Agent in Egypt during the thirties, conceived 
a project for piercing tfie Isthmus. By dint of indomitable courage 
and perseverance, he caj^ried through his great design, in*spite of 
the opposition of some of the leading statesmen of Europe, notably 
Lord Palm^ston and L^rd Stratlord de Redzliffe, and in the year 
1869, had the satisfaction of seeing his waterway opened to the 
shipping of all nations. The \:omparatively small cutting of 1869 
has been developed into a fine ship canal, having a depth of- 
36 ft., and a minimum surface width of 240 ft., capable of 
accommodating the fine vessels now linking Eastland West. 

The newiroute to the Far East effected a saving in .distance of 
from 3,000 to 4,500 miles ; for instance, from London to Bombay 
by the Cape is 10,700 miles, but via the canal it is only a little 
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over 6,200 ; the voyage to Yokohama has been reduced from 14,300 ^ 
to 11,100 nautical miles. If the freight for carrying 1 toi\. of goods 
Effect et Snes' miles by steamer be reckoned at from 2s.*6d. • 
OB to 3s., ^ the saving effected on the present tonnage 
EMtem Trade, passing from East to West, and vice versa, 
mounts up to a very considerable sum annually. In other 
words, the opening nf the new route has been a jpost important 
factor in fostering and developing trade. Nor is it the terminal 
ports alone that have benefited. The Suez Canal opened up many 
new possibilities for trading, for there is a series of conveniently*- 
situated trade centres all along the route. Before the canal was 
opened, either the trade of these ports was curtailed, or English ports 
had served as distributing centres, and cargoes had been subjected to 
transhipment and rehandling, which had again led to increased cost 
for transport . Thus to estimate the full economic effect of the work 
of de Lesseps, there are a number of factors that have to be taken 
into account. 


Growth of trade always necessitates the employment of new 
methods. Nor could this axiom be better illustrated than by 
commercial histqry since 1870. Western Europe 
C^mtny. enjoyed a long period of more or less profound 
peace. The peace was sufficiently secure to enable 
continental nations to develop their commerce to an extent that was 
not possible under the conditions existing during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. Germany has^ become a great manufac- 
turing and commercial unit since 1870, and the Mediterranean 
ports have attained an importance they had not known since the 
days of Portuguese commercial expansion, jflence with or without 
the SuiS'Canal the Engli^ entrepdt trade must have been eventually 
affected. As soon as there is sufficient regular trade from a given 
trading centre to warrant a regular oceai^ transport service, that 
service will be instituted. This is the main explanation of many a 
modification tiiat shipping business has experienced during the past 
forty years. And during the last five or ten years, more especially, 
this tendency has been incr^singly marked. The creation of free 
ports, too, has its effects on modifying the great position 
enjoyed for. so long by the English ports, thanks to' frse trade. 
The Suez route to the Far East is only suitable for self-propelled 
> Cf. British Shipping, p. 347. 
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vessels. Thus the year 1869 sounded the knell of the sailing ship 
in the (ndian aivd Chinese trades. But the utility of the sailing 
ship continued for nearly three decades longes, ^nd it wa^ mainly 
sailing vessels that opened up, arid were instnpnental in^the early 
development of, the trade with Australasia, an4 the west coast of 
America*. 


The barrier at Panama, too, has at lengtl^been pierced and will 
in due course, unless something untoward occurs, be available for 
_ _ , ocean-going vessels of all sizes. At present one can 

but estimate some of the possible effects of this new 
route.* From ^he experience of what has been effected by the 
piercing of the Isthmus of Suez, it will require two or three decades 
at least to make plain the full effects of French and American 
enterprise. Probably the greatest effects for some time to come 
will be local. The West Indies and the West Coast countries and 


provinces of North and South America will ‘reap the first great 
benefits from the economic point of view. ^ , 

As the nineteenth century developed, the trading routes of the 
world gradually settled down into well defined grooves. In the first 

. instance this '^s the work of England and the 
Trading Settled. ^ England continued 

the work alone, but more recently there has been a world- 
wide awakening on questions of transport, and at the present 
moment, practically all the progressive nations are doing their 
share in modernising and in improving the services ^hich keep the 
whole world in commercial relation. The most active maritime 
nations to-day are EnglariH, the United States, Germany and Japan, 
but some of the less obsoved nationaliti& are doing very effective 
work. , 

As an illustration of how, under modern conditions, a new trade 
may be created, the jievelopsient of shipping services between 
Europ# and Western Australia may be taken. A 
little over thirty years ago this ttade was in its 
Swtum! * infancy. Two comparatively small London ship-. 

ping fams began sending a few small vessels to 
Western Austr^ian ports. These ships, measurin|[ from 500 to 700 
tons, at fltst, with some difficulty> picked up a cargo by visiting 

^ For a detailed discussion of this question cf. Some of the Economic 
Effects of the Panama Canal/* The ScoUish Geogrdphietd Magazine, vol. xxix, 
Nov.. 1913. 
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several small ports. Then in the year 1884, a small steamer was 
purchased, and a coasting service was comm&iced, which included all* 
the Western Australian ports, and extended as far as Singapore. The 
trade deA^eloped, and in a comparatively short time, a new steamer 
was built for the service. From that time. Western Austral has 
experienced a remarkable growth in commercial importance,*and the 
trade is now sufficient to attract the services of sey^l shipping 
companies. The sailing ships have done their work, and the trade is 
now carried on, so far as the original firms are concerned, by several 
first-class cargo steamers. This briefly sketched description is 
typical of what has been going on wherever mankindjhas discovered 
tracing possibilities. ^The small vessel has begun trading in a tenta- 
tive way with some new colony or settlement, and it may safely be 
said that where the community, however smaU, has been imbued 
with the progressive spirit, development has been steady. The usual 
sequence is that larger sailing ships have succeeded the original 
smaller crgft, then steamers have been put on the service, and, 
finally, the sailing ship has been superseded, until now, in practically 
all trades, she is a negligible quantity. To-day, there is hardly a 
seaport, however small, that is npt either directly or indirectly 
served by up-to-date steamers. 

To understand the main routes along which at present the great 
ocean services run, it is necessary to take a bird’s-eye view of 
international commerce. There are definite centres 
Oeneral Vtow ol where the great mass of exported manufactured 
Commeree. goods is produced. These centres are densely 
populated, and the countries where they are 
situated, are with the exception of the United States of America, 
unable Eo^roduce their own food supply. Jitoreover, in addition to 
demanding ever-increasing supplies of food, they require a vast 
amount of raw materials of various*descript^ons. Therg ^re other 
and more widely scattered areas where th$ food supply for the 
densely oppulatM countiries, and the raw materials required to keq> 
loom and spindle, converter and rolling-mill employed* are produced. 
There is also the commodity which to so great an extent dominates 
shipping business at the present day, namely, fuel. < As long ago as 
the year 1898,a well-known Liverpool shipowner estimated that the 
coal exported from the United Kingdom amounted to no less than ^ 

• t 

* C£. Our Foreign Trade in Coal, D. A. Thomas, p. 11. 
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86 per cent, of the total tonnage of exports. Of recent years 
our*exportrf)f coal has cont&iually increased, ^ whilst other countries 
4iave 'also developed their fuel resources, and are building iy> an 
exporbtr^de in various parts of the A^orld. The gseat manufactur- 
ing centres of the world at present are North Western Europe and 
the Eastern States of North America. The food-producing 
countries are ^nerica, Australasia, the Far ^st and Eastern 
Europe. The main sources for the supply of raw materials are 
North Western Europe, Australia, New Zealand, the countries of 
the Far East, and parts of Africa. The great coal exporting 
country Uks been the United Kingdom ; the countries now supplying 
other parts of the world as well as themselves vpth coal are Aus; 
tralia. South Africa, Japan, India and the United States. Bearing 
in mind the above points, and especially the great amount of coal 
leaving the shores of the United Kingdom, it is easy to see why there 
• are two great points at which a great mass of 

shipping is continually passing and repassi»g, and 
that there are numerous points^ where shipping 
routes divide as vessels separate in order to reach their several 
destinations. The two main focussing points are, first, the entrance 
to t^p Atlantic from North-West Europe, lying between Ushant and 
the South of Ireland. Here is focussed the principal part of the 
import and export trade of Western Europe — that of the United 
Kingdom, France, the Netherlands, Germany and Scandinavia. 
These countries, taken together, own the great mass ofcocean-going 
tonnage. And this stretch of sea leads directly to the principal 
European seaports, where the commercid and manufacturing 
industries of the Old 'l^orld are concentrated. 

The second of the two^preat points stretches from Cape Race to 
Long Island, for along this stretch of sea passes the greater part 
of the shipping which trades between the preat ports of North 
America and Central and£outh America, and Europe. 

The lesser points at which shipping congregates, buf to separate, 
are for the Far il^stem and Australasian routes via the Suez Canal, 
the Straits of Gibraltar, Aden, Colombo,^ Singapore and Yokohama ; 
for the South American trades, Madeira, the Canmy Islands and 
Cape Horn ;* for West and South Africa, and for Aus^alasia via 
the Cape of Good Hope, Madeira, the Canary Islands, and the Cape 
* Cf. Appendix, No. 11. 
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of Good Hope. With the opening of the Panama Canal, there may 
come into existence another great point df concentration at Panabia. 
This i:oute, too, will have a series of points marked by the principal 
islands of the pacific Ocean* where shipping routes wiU divide ; 
these lesser points may be expected to grow in importance if the 
trade developments which are expected to result from the 
construction of Viis new waterway become .concrete facts. 
A modern steamship is free of the ocean, and if she be of moderate 
tonnage can trade between practically any ports. Large steamers 
are restricted in their trading radius by physical 
Agent, obstacles on certain routes or at ci^ain pcflrts which 
Ijmit the measurement of shipping that can partici- 
pate in the trade. But with this exception the steamer is a much 
freer agent than the railway train, which is limited to rails of one 
gauge, and practically to a very circumscribed area of the earth's 
surface. The railway must have its termini and its important 
centres. There is no such necessity connected with the shipping 
industry. Indeed, one of the remarkable developments of modern 
times is the decreasing necessity for terminal poits, i,e», ports where 
shipping companies have definitely fixed their headquarters, and 
where the vessels naturally go to refit, and to commence their, pew 
voyage. It is estimated that at least 20 per cent, of the shipping 
tonnage belonging to the United Kingdom trades permanently 
abroad, linking up various foreign ports and performing services 
of transport •entirely for foreign clients. There is a grain of com- 
fort in this for those who look forward to the time when the British 
Islands will have ceased to be \he great importing and exporting 
centres, for the shipping interest can maintain itself so long as it 
is able to offer an economic advantage to shippers of goods. 

The success of the Panama Canal would emphasise this tendency, 
for it would probably^^Jead to the»institut|pn of all-rounjd-the-world 
services ; liners would be continually steaming in 
^rW^ervIce. 4irection, merely stopping at convenient ports 
for the purpose of taking in and discharging cargo 
and passengers, or for bunkering and repairing. If this comes to 
pass the shipping of the United Kingdom, under the present organ^ 
isation, which includes several important combines, will be, at any 
rate at the outset, in a better position to benefit by the opening of 
the Panama route than that of any other country. 



CHAPTER V 


SHIPPING REGULATION AND MANAGEMENT 

Until the mid]^e of last century the shipping of this country was 
regulated bj^.the Navigation Acts. This famous corpus of legislation 
had commenced in Plantagenet days for the purpose 
•• fostering the shipping interest. Under Cromwell 

• Jthe policy had been thoroughly overhauled and 

brought up to date. Indeed, by means of the Commonwealth 
legislation a severe check had been administered to the Dutch, and 
the foundation of England's mercantile supremacy on the sea had 
been securely laid. From that time until the year 1825, the policy 
continued in force. Then all laws regulating shipping were repealed 
by Parliament, but by an Act of that year the policy of fostering 
shipping was continued. The prevailing sympathy with non- 
intervention in trade matters by the State led to the repeal of the 
Navigation Law in 1849, and mM853 even the coasting trade of 
thf^ United Kingdom was thrown open. At first it seemed as 
though America would follow the generous example set by England, 
for within four months of the repeal of the English Navigation Law, 
the United States Government relaxed its restrictions to the extent 
that foreign ships were allowed to take part in An^rican foreign 
trade. The coasting trade, however, was jealously restricted to 
American ships, and as coasting tfade was loosely defined as trade 
between any two ports belonging to the Union, what was of com- 
paratively minor impojtance sixty-five years ago, has* become 
radically different since the United States first developed enor- 
mously within its own frontiers^and then b^ame a world po\\jer. 
To call a voyage from N^w York to San Francisco coasting, required 
a sufficient strain to the imagination, but when liiat dictum is 
extended to include a voyage between an American port and. 
Manila, one's imagination altogether refuses to respond ; but in 
actual business, •this absurd regulation is enfofeed. With the 
opening of \he Panama Canal, an^ the attempt to pass American 
coasting vessels through the canal free of toll, an added advantage 
is offered to the shipping interest of the United States, and at the 

.315 
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same time what may prove to be a growing disability may be 
placed upon foreign shipping. « ** 

So far as the Pritish Empire is concerned, shipping business is for 
all practical purposes free and open to all comers. There, artf two 
restrictions that apparently remain in desuetude, 
Shipping namely, that the trade from any one part of a 
Bri&h Empire, British possession in Africa, America, or Asia, to 
another part of the same possession, can only be 
carried on in British ships, though by Order in Council, the Crown has 
the power, if petitioned to do so by any possession, to relax^thisT 
regulation ; and free intercourse may^ be confined.to such'nations 
as consent on their part to concede equal freedom to British vessels. 

For, by the 16 & 17 Viet., c. 107, ss. 324-326, it was enacted, that if 
British vessels were subjected in any foreign country to any prohibitions 
or restrictions as to the voyages in which they might engage, or the arti- 
cles which they might import or export, her Majesty might, by order 
in council, impose corresponding prohibitions and restrictions upon the 
ships of fuch foreign country ; and further, that if British ships were 
directly or indirectly subjected in any foreign country to duties or 
charges from which fine national vessels of such country were exempt, 
or if any duties were imposed thereupon articles imported or exported 
in British ships, which were not equally imposed upon the like articles 
in national vessels ; or if any preference whatsoever was shown, either 
directly or indirectly, to vessels of such country over British vessels, or 
to articles imported or exported in the former, over the like articles 
imported or exported in the latter ; or if British trade and navigation 
were not placed by such foreign country on as advantageous a footing 
as the trade and navigation of the most favoured nation, then, and in any 
of these casesf her Majesty might, by osier in council, impose suen 
duties of tonnage upon the ships of such foreign nation, or such duties 
on goods imported or exported in* its ships, as would countervail the 
disadvantages to which 'British trade or navigation was subjected. 
And these provisions still remain substantially in force, notwithstanding 
that the Xct 16 dc 17 Viet., c. 107, has been now in great part repealed.^ 

Twenty-six years ag’o, by the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, 
British shipping law was consolidated ir^o one Act. *^This Act • 

«. has since been extended or amended as might be 
^?d^Shlp^g.^ neccSsiry to meet changed conditions. It is one 
of the great functions of the Board of Trade* to 
administer these Acts. That this duty is no sinecure will be realised 

' Stephen's Commentaries of the Latjos of England, vol. iii, pp. 153, 156. 

■ For present state of the law, cf. The Shining World Year Booh, This 
gives annually a digest of .Acts in operation. 

^ For a detailed account of the Eioard's duties, cf. British Shipping, p. 261. 
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from the following list, which gives some of the principal matters 
dg^t with by the MarineJ)epartment of the Board of Trade — 

•The registry and measurement of ships. . . • , 

The survey of ships' equfjpment, including lif§-saving 
appliances. 

Responsibility in connection with various goods that are carried. 

The load-line and general seaworthiness of ships. 

The examination of all candidates for positions as ship's 
officers, either on deck or in the engine-room. 

•(* Responsibility for passenger and emigrant ships. 

As to seam^i and firemen, the Board supervises their engage- 
ment and discharge, and protects them fronji crimps, and wUl, 
if desired, take care of their earnings. 

The inspection of provisions and the granting of certificates 
of efficiency to cooks. 

Enquiries into wrecks and casualties at sea. 

The testing of anchors and cables. , 

Internationa Iconventions as to safety of ^ life at sea, the 
unification of maritime law and signals. 


This list could easily be extended, but it gives the main points, 
and shows the inclusive nature of the responsibility of the Board and 
its officials, a responsibility which continually tends' 
* **** to increase. The Board of Trade, too, is by the 
Act of 1913, the responsible authority for pilotage throughout 
the United Kingdom. It also controls the Tilnity House, 
which undertakes the important^ duty of lighting and buoying 
our coasts and channels. Thus Govemmeut control over shipping 
in all its main and subsidiary branches is fairly complete. ^ 

There is also a semi-official control that is almost, if not quite, as 
important to shipping as that of the Government. This is a control 
• • that the shipping interest has evolved for itself . *It 

originated in connection with marinejmsurance, but 
.has developed until it embraces not only the 
designing and building of a vessel, but controls the manufacture of 
all the materials that will be employed jn the work, of construction : 
it also hol(]^ periodical surveys during a ship's ^existence for the 
purpose of classification. This wdfk began with Lloyd's Register, 
an outgrowth, but an independent institution from Lloyd's 
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Association of Underwriters, which came into existence during tljr * 
seventeenth century. To-day the wor? of registration and ^all 
that it entails is carried on by several institutions, the principal ^ 
of which, however, are Doy<?*s Register of British and Foreign 
Shipping, the British Corporation, and the Bureau ^Veritas. 
Theoretically a man may build a ship to his own design and plan ; 
in practice, the great corporations for Registry of shipping have 
drawn up regulatioAis based on long years of experience and scien- 
tific knowledge, and the designs of all ships now built are submitted 
and passed by a Registry before the work of construction com- 
mences. Without a class a ship would be unable to obtain either 
cargo or passengers ; nor if these difficulties were* overcome would 
it be possible to Effect an insurance upon either ship or cargo. 
The semi-official control then is very complete, and as effective as 
that exercised by the State. Indeed, so far as certain important 
matters are concerned, the State and these Corporations work 
together, the State utilising the special knowledge and facilities 
of these®Corporations to carry out control that otherwise could only 
be exercised with great difficulty, and at great expense. 

Not the least important development of recent times in connec- 
tion with world shipping is the tendency towards international 
agreement on all important points affecting life'and 
property at sea. Here again both Governments 
and the shipping interest itself are working towards 
a common end. Governments are feeling their way towards a 
uniform code of maritime law dealing with every sphere of the 
industry, whilst the shipping interest, ^through its conferences, is 
aiming at a simplification of the details of shipping business by 
means of standard forms for charter-parties, bills of lading, insurance 
policies, and the many other documents as to which a dispute in a 
foreign land may cause so much irritation or loss. 

The Management of Shipping 

Few industries haf e gone through such continuous and radical 
changes as has shipping. The small ship might easily be owned, 
♦managed, ahd even navigated by one man. This 
^Shipp1n&" ^as frequently ,the case with the Free-Trader of a 
century ago. But with the great growth in the 
volume of international trade, necessitating a larger and more 
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\a^ensive vessel, run on modern lines, entailing a maximum of 
ef&qiency and economy, tho»day of the private owner came to an end. 
^Shipowning always lias been essentially a rich man's business, and 
in spite of limited liability, and the possibility of iiividing-up Share 
capital into units of £1, it is true to say that shipowning reJnains 
a rich man's occupation. As an investment shipping shares are 
best avoided by people of moderate means, unless they are in some 
way connected ^th the industry and have som6 inside knowledge. 

So far as manufacturing industries are concerned, the Industrial 
Revolution marks a more or less sudden break between old and 
new methods of organisation, the purchase of raw 
'ftanlltlonf ^ nlaterials, the marketing of the finished product, 
and the relations between the management and the 
labour employed. But with shipping the changes during the past 
century have been almost continuous ; there has been one long stage 
of transition. Many of the changes have been epoch-making, and 
nearly all have required a radical alteration of method which has 
tested the business ability of shipping managers in a most exhaus- 
tive manner. Not only has steam superseded sails ^s the propelling 
force — ^a change that necessitated a new intellectual equipment in 
the men responsible for managing ocean-going vessels — ^l)ut the 
subittarine cable worked a revolution equally drastic. Nor do 
these two great events sum up the whole matter, for each trading 
country has been developing on different lines, routes have been 
changed, new and unthought of possibilities have opened out. 
In a word, the kaleidoscope nature of the changes has been so 
complete and far-reaching that thene has been a constant demand 
for the new man, mentally equipped to face constantly changing 
conditions. The old shipping firms in many cases have been 
either renewed with outside blood, or have gone under ; there has 
been in the forefront of the industry a continuous change in the 
personnel responsible for Ihe main interests. 

By merely looking at shipping,as carried on to-day, itis difficult to 
realise the full extent of the revolutions which have taken place in 
every sphere of the industry. But if one thinks of 
SnSbIllt ot comparative simplicity and even sluggishness of 
Management', the sailing ship days in the first halfof last century, 
and compares that picture with the complicated 
mechanism of the industry as carried on to-day, including in the 
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study, steam, electricity, refrigeration, new constructional materi^s, 
the extended and complicated technique of markets, shipping 
institutions, conferences and routes, one gets at least a glimmering o| 
what has occurred, and is ab^ to realise the great drain on a man's 
mentUl resourced when he is responsible for the managemecit of a line 
of steamers. The owner of a small Free Trader ship, three-quarters 
of a century ago, had a comparatively easy task. His chief care 
was to obtain in the first place, the services of a capable, business- 
like captain, for on him almost everything depended when the ship 
once left her terminal port ; and then he had to be careful in select- 
ing honest agents at the ports of destination. For when once a 
ship sailed on a voyage, which might last two or three years, the 
•owner's control Was reduced to a dangerous minimum. He could, 
it is true, lay down the main principles to be followed by his servants 
and agents, but it was the man on the spot who had to act, and 
on his decision would, to a great extent, depend the success or 
failure of the voyage. A shipping voyage is known as a venture. 
The Word is still adequate in describing the chances of shipping 
business, but in the days before the submarine cable gave the 
owner complete control over levery transaction, it more justly 
and fully expressed the situation. The owner in the old 
days might worry, but he could not fully control. Compare his 
position and responsibility with those of the manager of a modern 
tranp steamer. The latter not only needs to know the main facts 
about steam, fuel, constructional materials, and the many items of 
knowledge, which are necessary if he is to keep the vehicle he 
employs abreast of the times < but he must know the exporting 
and importing centresr of the world and the commodities available 
at or for each. He must keep his finger on the pulse of many 
markets, know when the crops have failed in one part of the world, 
and have been above the average in others. He must be watchful 
and on the alert, so that his ship or ships may be where they are 
wanted at a given moment, and not side-tracked when there is a 
boom with conseqiieiit high freights. The successful tramp owner 
must be a many-sided man, knowing just a little more than his 
average competitor. This little bit of extra knowledge can only 
be obtained by the sweat of one's brain, but it pays handsomely, 
and eams^ the gratitude and confidence of shareholders. Such a 
man knows but littk peace. He must not miss a single item of 
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connected with markets, freights, crops, and production, 
type of man is not cogimon ; he has evolved, and is no sudden 
creatjpn. How he^s evolved can be traced by studying the 
development of the shipping industijy through tlie'stages marked 
by changes in ownership, management, and in fhe type of ship 
operated. . 

The liner and the tramp of to-day roughly represent the chartered 
company’s vessA and the Free Trader of long agfl. The Free Trader 
might belong either to a single owner or to a 
. partnership. In the eye of the law a ship was 

* • , looked upon as consisting of sixty-four parts, and so 

long as there was ho further subdivision these sixty-four parts mi^t 
be registered in the names of any number of ownerrffrom one to sixty^ 
four. The liability of the several owners was limited under the 
Merchant Shipping Acts ; thus even after the introduction of limited 
liability trading, the sixty-fourth system continued to exist, but the 
advantages of trading under the newer system have increasingly 
attracted shipping managers. In the last number of Fairpia ^ for the 
year 1913, a table is given of ninety-eight cargos ship companies, 
with particulars of their capital, the book value and gross tonnage 
of their steamers, the profit or Ibss made during the previous 
twelve months, the dividends paid, and the amounts transferred to 
depreciation accounts. This table shows that out of the 98 com- 
panies, 19 owned only 1 vessel, 13 owned 2, 8 owned 3, 11 owned 4, 
and there were 28 companies operating with from 5 to 10 vessels, 
11 with from 10 to 15 vessels, 5 with from 15 to 20 v^sels, and 3 
with 20 vessels or over. The smallest of the companies was working 
with one steamer of 1,533 tons gross measurement, on a paid-up 
capital of ;£8,460 ; whilst the largest company under revieui owned 
36 vessels of an aggregate gross tonnage of 127,596, on a paid-up 
capital of ^499,570. On a total capital of £10,964,108, an average 
dividend of*l2'56 per certt. was paid, whilst j 53,344,643 was trans- 
ferred to depreciation accounts. Some of these egmpanies are 
doubtless doing negular cargo-liner work, but the majority of the 
ships are tramps. It is not easy to differentiate between a liner 
and a tramp, ind^, the distinction is»rather in the management 
than in the .vessel. The great mail and passenger steamers are 
liners, and except when one of then? may be employed temporarily 
on yachting cruises, and so becomes a passenger tramp, there is no 

81 — ( 19274 ) 
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doubt as to which they belong to. The cargo tramp pure «md 
simple, too, is easily classed. She is a Jiandy-sized vessel, capaBle 
of visiting a large number of ports and of being employ^ in,many 
different trad^ thus she is^ready to go where there is money to** 
be mdde. But tWe are a large number of cargo steamer&employed 
regularly in various trades, and these should rather be called 
cargo liners. It must be remembered, however, that a steamer 
may be a liner for fl period more or less lengthy, and then do tramp 
work, and viu versa. In common parlance a steamer that goes 
an5nvhere and is prepared to accept practically any kind of freight 
offering is known as a tramp. It is this vessel that is the*thcS:n 
in the sides of those shipping managers who h&ve, perhaps after 
years of struggle* succeeded in developing a r^lar trade between 
two countries. When things are bad and freights are low, they are 
left in peace to carry on what little business there may be, but when 
good times come and there is a prospect of making money, the 
tramp appears upon the scene, and frequently contrives* to spoil 
the market for all interested parties. It is the ubiquitous character 
of the tramp that has been one of the main factors in bringing 
shipping conferences into existence. 

The modern tendency towards even greater units in the business 
world is fully exemplified in shipping. The small shipowner still 
flourishes, and it is well that he should continue to 
fi* do so, but for the most part he is a new man, and 
mrfr* with success his unit grows either by natural 
development or by combination. It is to a great 
extent the continual appearance of new men in the industry that has 
kept shipping up to date. The new man is naturally venturesome 
and re9,dy to try new methods which give promise of an advantage 
over older methods employed by those atfiongst whom he is attempt- 
mg to gain a footing. It is almost from the first his great aim to 
become the head of a regular liiie, indeed, many instances could be 
quoted where the owner of one small ^argo-steamer employed in 
tramping has by pdheverance and success in tha first instance, and 
then by doggedly working at the development of one trade, built up 
a great liner «company. • 

The ^licy of combination which is so much in evidence at the 
present illoment, is more ea^y traceable in the liner companies 
than among tramp •owners, if only for the reason that the large 
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' v^ombinations of capital and tonnage consequent on liner amalgama- 
tions are events of publif importance, and are much discussed and 

fniiililBiillnii ordinary daily press. One fairly 

^ recent instance of combination, ’that of the Peninsu- 

lar and Oriental, and the British India Steam NaA^gation Cojhpanies, 
(June, 1914), is a case where two old and firmly-established 
shipping firms have decided to join forces in order to present a united 
front, not only^o British but also to threateniil| foreign competition. 
One cannot help asking the question, is this the whole extent of 
^ what may be expected ? Not many months ago there were 
rumoui;? that one at least of, the members of this combination was 
being angled affer by the head of another great shipping combine. 
His object was presumably to be ready with tlfe strongest possible 
combination of tonnage, finance, and experience, to face any 
eventualities following upon the opening of the Panama Canal in 
1915. ^Undoubtedly a cembination of such power would have 
presented a very formidable competitor for any new business 
resulting from the opening to world commerce of a new route. 
Nor is this policy of combination among shipping companies con- 
fined to those of the United Kingdom. The two premier German 
companies, if not absolutely amafgamating, were preparing to work 
together under an agreement for a long term of years. And, 
although it has been denied, there have been rumours that the 
three great Japanese shipping companies are considering whether 
it would not be beneficial to their interests if they agreed upon a 
common policy. Leases ftnd agreements, be it noted, are not 
infrequently the preliminary steps towards a much closer form of 
partnership. • • 

Some instances of shipping combinations will serve to show how 
important are the results of a long-continued effort in this direction. 

They may be said to have commenced on a large 
l^ntiilnnttiiM. about eighteen years ago, when America made 
a great bid Jor ther control of the North Atlantic . 
service. The International Mercantile Marine Company was then 
established, and included theWhite Star, the Red Star, the American, 
the Atlantic Trginsport, the Leyland and the Dominion Dnes, 
with about* 1,000,000 tons of shipping. English managers were 
not slow in following this lead. One of the most flnportant of 
existing combines centres round the Royrd Mail Company, and 
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includes about l, 80 d ,000 tons of shipping, and the followi^* 
flags: the Royal Mail, the Union Casjle, the Nelson, Lamport 
& Holt, the Glen Line, and Elder Dempster Vith its ussocjated 
companies. • • • ^ 

If one bears in ihind, when considering this sphere of the oponomics 
of transport, that some of our railway companies have for years 
been endeavouring to improve their position by 
Ballwaj owning and developing terminal ses^orts, and have 
Shipowners, even launched out as shipowners on a more or less 
restricted scale, the possibility of greater amalgama- 
tions taking form is seen to be something more than a dream, t Tlfe 
railway companies of the United Kingdom own,^Iease, or control 
over seventy ports*and harbours, docks, and quays. One of these is 
the rapidly advancing port of Southampton. Cardiff, the greatest 
coal-exporting port in the world, is another. Managers of even 
less tried ability than those who have , built up some of the large 
shipping combinations might well be suspected of a larger policy, 
when their present schemes are canied through, and we may yet 
see, not the nationalisation of our railways, but the working together 
if not the close amalgamation, otsome of our leading shipping and 
railway companies, who* would •be prepared, under a simplified 
system of management, to offer through services on a scale ^and 
with a convenience to the trading and travelling public hitherto 
unattainable to all parts of the world, irrespective of either distance 
or of frontiers. 

The form of combination that has juit been considered is usually 
advocated as leading to economics in management and the organisa- 
tion oi more efficient services. There is another 

**^£010007?^ form of combination, however, which is said to be 
rendered necessary by the peculiar conditions of 
ocean transport. This differs from the former in that, whilst in the 
former the indiviffiiality of the Various eompanies that agree to 
combine may, be merged in the bigger combination, in the latter, 
each member retains His individual existence, aryd in all but one 
direction, its freedom of action. The first kind of combination is a 
real trading together under one management ; the other gives scope 
to the individuAl managers of the companies coi^cerned, but 
regulates their freedom of action as .to loading, and as to freight 
rates. • • 
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^Tbis second form is known as the Shipping Conference. As has 
• aUhady been stated it is the weapon of the regular 
fit ni m n i'f,. against possible depredatidhs'by irresponsible 

* tramp vessels. • • 

The cont^tion that this policy of combining the shipping inter- 
ests in one given trade in a conference is rendered necessary by 
the conditions of ocean transport, needs some«further explanation. 
The position briefly is as follows : a cargo steamer of 7,500 tons 
could be built just prior to the war for about ^£48,000. This price 
*5 b}; no means fixed or unfluctuating. A steamer of this tonnage 
in the year 1900»cost no less* than ^68,000 to build. The lowest 
price quoted by builders was £36,000 in the yeai? 1908, since when, 
with a momentary set-back in 1910, the price rose rapidly to 
£58,000 towards the end of 1912, dropped to £54,000 in the middle 
of 1913, and continued to {^11 to £48,000. , 

But faking an average cost of such a vessel at £50,000, it can be 
realised at once that a shipping company can in normal times be 
established with a comparatively small capital, 
Rti^Tnninntn content experiment at first with one 

steamer, and merely develop the fleet as success 
warrants, the original modest capital of £50,000 can be increased 
from time to time until, if the business has expanded sufiiciently, 
one hundred steamers, a large fleet to be under one flag, need not 
represent a greater amount of capital than somewhere about 
£5,000,000 ; and a goodly pent of that may be represehted by loans 
or debentures. There are, Jiowevqr , few shipping companies whose 
capital amotmts to anything like this sun^ The capital at stake 
in the majority of the large cargo-steamer companies varies from 
£100,000 to £500,000. W comparison, however, of the capital 
required for carrying on a shipping business, and that absorbed 
by the typiesfl land transport agAicy, the railway, reveals the fdet 
that the railway company requires a very much great^er capital. A 
small country likp the United iKingdom has required for the equip- 
ment of its railways, over £1,300,000,000 ; and the largest company 
is burdened with a capital of over £2QO,000,000. , 

In facing Qroblems of management both the railway manager and 
the shipowner have special ^dvadtages and disadvantages. For 
the construction and equipment of a railway, a large capital is 
necessary, but, at any rate, so far as this country is concerned, 
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it has been arranged tlut where investors were willing to advance 
large sums, partly owing to natural conditions, but mainly,by State 
, . guarantee, the company permitted to construct*and 

FaeiUty of carry on a railway at great cost should hare a 
f ^ ) m p f W Wn . species of monopoly m its trading ; a monopoly 
safeguarded against abuse by the condilions laid 
down by the Charter^ of the company, and the Act^ of Parliament 
relating the railway system generally. Here then the railway 
manager has the disadvantage of requiring a great amount of capital, 
but as an offset to that his position is assured against undue com* » 
petition. Compare with this the shipowner's posit^n in these same 
rejects. He can operate one, two or more vessels on a minimum of 
capital. He has no need to give his attention to the equipment of 
terminal ports, harbours, depdts, routes, and so on, but as against 
these easy conditions so far as capital is concerned, the sea road is so 
free and open to all comers, that under normal conditions, he may be 
subjected to competition carried to a point unparalleled in any other 
industry. Anyone who can impress investors with his business 
ability can, by raising, under limited liability conditions, a few 
thousand pounds, take pact in th^ work of ocean transport. Thus 
without some form of regulation, shipowners declare that it would be 
impossible to carry on their business ; and for the past forty years, 
they have been endeavouring to work out a system to safeguard 
shipping interests, and prevent the worst forms of cut-throat 
competition. «In the first instance, it was competition between 
English-owned ships that had to be mitigated ; for over a long period 
the shi|pping of the United Kingdom enjoyed the 
cream of the ocean transport business, harassed by 
but few fbreign competitors. During this period efforts were made 
to organise shipping rings for the purpose of regulating at any given 
time the amount tonnage that might be pn the berth |or a given 
port. The success of these rings was fluctuating. Their opera- 
tions were watched wijh suspicion by many well-known shipping 
people, and from time to time the rings were br(3cen, only to be 
re-formed and probably include the breaker in the new organisation. 
Where all the bribers in one trade honourably agreed to load one 
^p at a tiyie, and in other ways regulate eiqport freights-, there 
was a chance of some success. But the great difiiculty that 
rendered most of the efforts abortive was that these embryo 
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conferences had no weapon wherewith to enforce their arrangements 
otf shipp^s. So long as^the arrangement suited the shipper, he 
» would be loyal to the ring, but the moment an oytsjc|p ship was put 
on the berth offering lower rates, the^e was nothing to make it worth 
the shipi^er’s while to ship by the ring. This drawback thr^tened 
to render nugatory all efforts towards regulating freights. But a 
practice which ^d survived from the old days of foreign ventures 
suggested to some ingenious brain a method for forging a weapon 
that would be effective in compelling all the large and regular 
•shippers in a given trade to be 103^ to the conference. During the 
pre-submarine c^le days, it had been the rule for shippers to allow 
the captain of a ship 10 per cent, of the freight to enlist his good 
offices, presumably in case of an}rthing going wrong at the port *of 
destination, when only the man on the spot could act. This 
percentage on the freight was called primage. The raison d’Ure 
for the4>ayment ceased, bJt shipping companies still continued the 
charge, giving sometimes as an explanation that it was a payment 
for the use of ship’s gear in loading and discharging cargo. It 
was used, by some members of the rings, as a mSans of offering an 
inducement to shippers, e.g., by^alving^the primage, or even by 
returning the whole ; thus the net freight was charged, and the 
letter of the agreement between members of a ring 
weapon of the conferences was 
not really the primage itself, but it was undoubtedly 
suggested by this old practice. The new policy is called the system 
of deferred rebates, and if gives the shipping companies a firm 
hold over regular exporters of ^oods. Freights are fixed but 
shippers are informed ’that the rate is subfect to a rebate, usually 
10 per cent., which will Jie returned to the shipper at th<?end of a 
given period (six or twelve months), provided that he makes a 
declaratioi^ tp the effect that duijng the whole of a given periodic 
has shipped exclusively conference lines. If he cannot make this 
declaration, the whole of th» rebate is forfeited, in the case of 
regular shippers,* these deferred rebates mount up to large sums, ■ 
and thus it is not worth the while of the shipper to risk a large 
future repaymeni, in order to make i small imnftdiate gain. ^ 
Shipping Conferences have been prganised in connection with the 

' For full particulars of the l&story and working of the system, cf. The 
Report of the Royal, Commission on Shipping Rings', Cd. 4668, 1909. 
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whole of the export trade of the United Kingdom, with the exception 
of the North Atlantic cargo trade. The ceasting;.trade, o^^ing to the 
, ^competition of railway companies, has not been 
subject to the conference system, whilst it hasibeen 
^found impossible tc organise it in connectiSn with a 
few of the import trades. This last is due to the fact that m some of 
the import trades, the amount of raw materials and food-stuffs to be 
transported is so much greater in bulk than the outward freight 
that the conference lines cannot restrict it to themselves. But 
even the import trades are coming increasingly under the influenci^ 
of the conferences. • ^ • 

Naturally there have been attempts to break the power of the 
Conferences ; and, so far as South Africa is concerned, there is an 
appearance of success in that the conference lines 
Attempts to have had outwardly to abandon the policy. The 
Conferences, action of the South Afrifcan Government, however, 
has led to another development which promises to 
put shipping business on a yet healthier basis. For in place of the 
shipping companies combining for freight purposes against the 
shippers, the new policy is based bn community of interests. 

A conference undoubtedly offers a better service than competing 
lines can. There is regularity of both service and freight which offer 
advantages not only to shippers, but, indirectly, to 
all the labour employed, both on the ships them- 
selves, and in the ports they frequent. This 
regularity of service and rate is no small benefit to the shipper, and he 
has grasped its utility. Hence,** when ' the action of the South 
African Government thrlatened to break up the conference, and in 
theory succeeded in so doing, in practice tjie shipping and shipper 
interests have shown rather more than a tendency to work together, 
prayf tically on a ceftfergnee policy, ^thout the cast-iroQ regulations 
which form an objectionable, but, at first necessary part of the 
system. This gives yet another instance of the tendency of modern 
business towards regularity and the elimination of the element of 
uncertainty, which is conducive to speculation. 

With the greaf devclopmeftt of continental shipping, the spheres 
of action of the conferences hav^been extended. Sevetal of them 
are now International, and have contributed powerfully in assisting 
the movement, alfeadjf noted in connection with the regulation of 


Benefit ol 
Regularity. 
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sbipping, towards International agreements in the law and practice 
of maritirne trade,. Whilst this is true it is worth while considering 
« to what extent conferences cap Regulate freights. 

Mnreronee^^ power unkmited, or d(jes some economic 

* law step in -and* restrict their, power ? From 

time to {ime there are suggestions made that freights in the 
several trades should be standardised, and at first sight the sugges- 
tion looks attractive. But a study of the subject over a sufficiently 
long period of time brings out some interesting points, two of them 
• got only interesting, but informing. 

It* will be found that the wish for standard rates is expressed by 
two sets of people at two different conditions of the freight market. 

At those exceptional times for instance, when Black 
^Ratog[^ Sea freights touch the figures they did in 1896, 1900 
and 1912, namely, 20s., 18s., and 27s. respectively, 
shippers looking back to \he days when rates* were lower — ^from 
9s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. — ^very naturally yearn after a standardised and 
lower rate ; when the bad years for shipping come round, as come 
they do with persistent regularity, it is not the*experience to find 
shippers sighing after a standard rate tjiat might be 5s. or 6s. a 
ton more than the current quotation. And, on the other hand, 
whilst shipping managers are glowing with pleasure and good 
nature when the high-water mark is reached, during the lean years 
it is they who sigh after the more expansive days, and dream of 
standard rate of freight. Thus in a falling freight market the 
suggestion comes from the shipowner, but when the rise comes, 
he is satisfied with things ^s the 3 f are ; it is the shippers' turn to 
see the advantage of steady rates. * 

So far as the question of the possibility of a conference raising 
freights and maintaining them at an abnormal level is concerned, the 
, economist woul^ say that sojong as the conditigns 
Econome of oceag transport services remain comparatively 
Regulation. open, all tliat a conference can effect is 

Vhat a well-organised TraSe Union does for the 
wage rate of its members. Hie Trade Union can enable its 
members to get ^heir full economic Siare of thrf results of pro- 
duction, it tan stave off a fall qf wages to the latest economic 
moment, and it can accelerate a rise of wages, in that its efforts will 
result in winning for its members a rise the* moment that there is 
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economic justification for it. Under existing circumstances it is 
probably true to say that a conference, • if well organi§;ed, dote 
obtain ^of its members the full economic rate of freight undef all 
circumstances ; it puts off the full to the last possible moment^ and 
obtains a rise the instant that the market will bear it. Otherwise 
its influence on the rate of freights is limited by the law of supply 
and demand. The ^eat benefit accruing from .conferences is 
greater regularity of service, and this is the economic jus- 
tification for their existence. Indirectly, a conference fulfils 
the function of a regulator of freight rates. More than this, unde* * 
present conditions, it is unsafe to say, for the sljipping iftdustry 
is affected by so i^iany influences over which it has little or no 
control. As instances of these may be cited the failure of crops 
in some well defined agricultural area, whence in normal years, 
the export is considerable ; or the reverse of this : a bumper 
harvest resulting in*large quantities of food-stuffs to carry to coun- 
tries which are unable to grow sufficient food for themselves. 
Another instance would be the development of new areas, brought 
about sometimes suddenly, as by the oil boom, requiring large 
quantities of machinery, |ind otjier forms of equipment, in the 
shortest possible time. Or, again, it may be the human factor that 
is the disturbing clement. Shipowners attracted by rising freights 
may act unwisely and launch an excess of new tonnage, when 
freights may fall as suddenly as they have risen. On the other 
hand, it may be the labour force that is the cause of the fluctuation. 
New tonnage may be wanted at short notice and shipbuilding 
labour may find this an advantageous moment to call a strike. 
The stoppage of shipbuilding when there is a great demand for 
tonnage >^ill at once send freights up. Or it may be the transport 
workers that strike, and a great port may be paralysed in conse- 
quence. All these andtmany other#factors ^re continually cropping 
up to overMSrn the most carefuUy-laid schemes. 

Thus, so longf as therc^is no real monopoly on the sea-route (and so 
far as one can see there is no likelihood of such a conciition arising) it 
will be impossible to obtain for shippers of goods, 
cfiMs^l^tes of'class rates on the raihvay system. It 

Impossible, is against human nature to expect either shipper or 
shipowner to forego his advantage when it offers. 
At the same time, lit is well worth noting that the recent experience 
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inicases where a conference is forbidden by Chivcrnment regulation 
has led not only to the suggestion, but to the practice, of shipper and 
‘ owneS: coming to a mutual understanding. This a,tf ndencyjret in 
its infancy ; it will be a shy child, ai^ a cold winc^from any quarter 
might leSd to premature death. Its continued, existence and 
development, however, would be an evolution on sound lines. 
There would resplt regularity of service and a diminution of specula- 
tion ; this is in accordance with the highest business development 
in other spheres, and so there is some precedent for it. Time 
clone can show whether cut-throat competition or regulation 
based oft commop interest is*to be the last word in fixing freight 
rates. 

The earnings of shipping mainly depend, of course, on freights — 
mainly, but not entirely, for there are some favoured shipping 
companies who enjoy advantages unknown beyond the cirCbm- 
ferenceof a small circle, lliese favoured concerns flourish and make 


money to an extent only known to themselves, even in bad times. 
But they resemble manufacturers ashore, who, by using special 
secret processes or working patents, are able to make a rate of profit 
quite unthought Jf in normal competing businesses. 
The well-known shipping journal. Fair Play, in its 
last number for each year, publishes interesting 
tables and diagrams, showing the results of the past year's, or of 
several years', working of various shipping interests. One of these 
diagrams shows the amount of profit or loss made l^y cargo-boat 
companies during the past nine years ; the result being arrived at 
by deducting interest on loans, office expenses and depreciation at 
5 per cent, per annum on the cost of tfie vessels owned. The 
results prove that shipping is a rich man's investment, fOi' he can 
afford to put the lean years against the fat, and be content with an 


average. Jiie table in question, shows that# from 1904 to 19J0, 
where due allowance was made for depreciation, there was 
not only no profit to divide,* but a loss to^ face. The last three 
years, however, {ell a different story ; things have been booming. 


and profits have been abnormal. But the downward tendency is 
once again being •experienced, warning* one again that in shipping 
investments,* the investor must be, prepared to average out profit 
and loss over a fairly long p*iod of years. The shipping manager 
can, but usually does not, help in this. It has be*en in the past far 
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too generally the custom to divide profits up to the hilt. An unwi^*e 
management shuts its eyes to the fact tfeat each year its fleet of 
ships is growing ‘older, and must sooner or later be replaced by new 
tonnage, if the company is td continue operating. Sha^ehoYders 
naturally accept thankfully all tiiey can get in the way of (iividends, 
but they are apt to be very angry when they are informed that 
their capital has petered out, and that no depreciation fund had 
been in operation to meet the cost of renewing a worn-out fleet. 
They then refuse to advance further capital, and the company goes 
into voluntary liquidation. Fortunately, the reports of thejasf 
few years show that managers, great* and small, are more' widely 
aw^ke to the advantages, nay, the necessity, for an adequate 
depreciation fund ; and by examining the accounts published during 
the recent boom, the most satisfactory feature, from the business 
point of view, is the more general attention to the sound policy 
of having a sufficient proportion of gross profits set aside as a reserve. 
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^ BRITISH SHIPPING DURING THE V^AR 

The war jvill be remembered for many and various changes which 
it caused. Old customs, well established precedents, all went by 
• the board, and in looking barjc there is much that 
shows a breaking away from the past. Part of 
this may be for the good of the world — ^much can 
* ?hil 3 ;be looked upon as loss. Up to July, 1914, there was a chivalry 
of the sea and i tradition full of honour — ^a source of legitimate 
pride of every mariner, high or low. The German has done his 
worst to break this honourable record. 

Unrestricted submarine warfare is now said to be Germanyl^ 
reply to the British blockade which threateijed Germany with 
• starvation. The fact is that the British blockade 

* o?*Genna?y,^* Germany did not apply to food-stuffs foBcivilians 
till Germany issued a corn requisitioning order 
which stultified the distinction^ as to destination prescribed by 
the Declaration of London. Aid let dt be carefully noted and 
remembered that before our Government made the blockade 
effective against foodstuffs, Germany had sunk food cargoes on their 
way to this country — ^the notable case being the William P. Fry. 

In the year 1919, the Admiralty published a return^ giving 
complete information as tg our shipping losses during the period 
from August, 1914, to November, 1918. This 
Shi ^^^Loiies shows separately, British merchant and 

1914-191S. ^ fishing vessels captured or destroyed by the 
Enemy*; also those damaged or molested by the 
Enemy, but not sunk. It records, so far as is known, the name, 
gross tonnage, date, position, method of afttack, cause of loss or 
of escape, and the number of live^ lost in each instance. The 
return concludes with three summaries in the form of tables, and 
these are reprinted at the end of this Section. 

These official figures show that between 4th August, 1914, and 
11th November, *1918, the total number of British merchant ships 
ost owing to attack by surface or submarine war vessels, aircraft or 

^ Merchant Shipping Losses, No. 199, H.M. , Stationery Office. Price 
Is. 6d. net. 
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from the explosion oAmines was 2,479, having a gross tonnage of 
7,759,090. Whilst no less than 14,287, lives were lost. Of pw 
fishing fleets, 675 vessels of 71,765 tons were los^, and 434 fishfimen 
perished. Nor*is*this the full tale, for the third table recor^ that 
1,885 ‘British mlrchant ship|, aggregating over 8,000f000 gross 
tons, were damaged or molested, and in connection with these, 
592 lives were lost. Thus, in all, 15,313 non-combatants were 
ruthlessly put to death on the high seas, in mflny cases under 
circumstances of the greatest brutality; and some fifteen and three 
quarter million tons of our shipping was sunk, damaged, or 
molested. For some years this, whjch is only part, although tlie 
major part, of the loss, musf cause a serious 
• sShortage of tonnage for trading purposes. Thus, 

industrial countries will, so long as this shortage 
eaiiis, be inconvenienced by the difficulty of transporting raw 
materials and food-stuffs. f 

Fortunately Germany was beaten. A victorious Germany would 
have sif^plied her own requirements in raw materials and food first, 
and only then would they have thought about other countries. 
The Entente are not doing this, indeed, the tendency is in the 
other direction : the ne*eds of ’ourselves and our allies, notably 
France and Serbia, are by some people getting less consideration 
than those of Germany and Austria. 

It is very interesting to read through the " Return " carefully 
and note developments. The first ship sunk was the San Wilfrido, 
a steamer of 6,458 tons, on 3rd August, 1914. She struck a mine 
off Cuxhaven, and her crew were made prisoners. The Dresden 
captured the Hyades, G,352 tons, on 15th August, 1914, and sunk 
her by gun-fire, 180 miles North-East of Pernambuco. The Etnden 
commenced her career by capturing and* sinking the Indus, 3,413 
tons, on 10th September, 1914, 240 miles South-East by East from 
litadras. * ' ^ * * 

It was during the month of January, 1915, that submarine 
attacks without warning commenced. The first victim of this 
purely Hun policy was the Tokomaru, 6,084 tons, 

“ No^wSSn ** ^ Havre by | torpedo, without 

*PoUey."* 'warning; fortunately, no lives wer» lost in this 
‘ instance, this' was lOn the 30th January, 1915. 
On the same day the Jkaria, 4,335 tons, was also torpedoed without 
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warning 25 miles from Havre, no liv^ b«jng lost, but the Oriole, 
1,489 tons, was less fortu|iate, for on the same day she was torpedoed, 
projjably by a submarine, in the English Channel, and the master 
and 20 of the crew lost their lives. This begihs h’new chapter of 
sea*hisV)ry — a chapter purely Ge jman. “ 

On 28th March, 1915, the Falaba, 4,806 tons,’ belonging to the 
Elder Dempster line, was captured and torpedoed, the captain and 
104 passengere and crew lost their lives. IThis was the greatest 
loss of life in any one case up to that date. The Falaba case is 
an instance of the fiendish attempt to sink ships with all on board 
?in such a way as to leave no trace. When the ship was sinking 
the crew and paisengers took to the boats, upon which the submarine 
opened fire on the helpless people in the open-’boats. But on »7th 
May, of the same year the crowning horror of German atrocity 
was accomplished by the sinking of the Lusitania, 30,39@,t««6i<’ 
a few miles off the Old Head of Kinsale — the record is laconic but 
dammng, “ Submarine — no warning — ^Torpedo — 1,198 lives lost,” 
Another entry in the ” Return ” marks an event that no British 
sailor will ever forget. It reads as follows : — " Brussels, 1,380 tons, 
23rd June, 1916, off Dutch goast — ^Torpedo Boat — Captured — 
Taken into Zeebrugge — Crew nutde prisftners — Master subsequently 
diot,” The torpedoing of the Lusitania and the murder of Captain 
Fr 3 ^tt, were not only criminal acts, but were so stupid as only to 
be capable of execution by a German. Such acts could not help 
to win the war, indeed, they had considerable effect in losing it. 

It is hardly necessary to^nention that Hospital Shii>s ran the same 
risks as War Ships or merchant ..vessels. The first to be attacked 
was .the Lanfranc, 6,287 jtons, sunk by a torpedo 
HOTptt^Sh^. ^ submarine, without any warning, on 17th 
April, *1917. This occurred 42 miles from Havre, 
and fortunately only 5 lives were lost. The following month the 
Dover Castk, 8,271 tons, also i Hospital ^ip, was torpedoeef by 
a submarine without %ny ^warning, but again fortunately only 
7 lives were Iqst. Two other Castle Liners serving as Hospital 
Ships were not, however, so fortunate, for on 26th February, 1918, 
the Glenart Castle, 6,824 tons, was .torpedoed Jiy a submarine, 
without warning, 10 miles West of Lundy Island, and no less than 
95 lives were lost ; and on ^th June, of the same year, the Llan- 
dovery Castle, 11,423 tons, was torpedoed by a submarine, without 
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warning, and the loss ojlif e amounted to 146. It must be something ' 
worse than a fiend that can attack a shjp bearing the Red Cro|s. 

The high-water mark of submarine frightfulness was feach^d in 
1917, \vhen odr*total losses of merchant vessels amounted to 1,197 
ships of 3,729,785 tons : the lyorst month of that, or %ny year, 
being April, when 169 ships measuring 545,282 tons •were lost, 
and the death roll was 1,125, a number only exceeded the month 
the Lusitania was sunk, viz., May, 1915, when the total loss of life 
was 1,208. 


In spite of Hun brutality there is no case on record of a British 
crew refusing to sail during the period of submarine waifar^. 
The bearing throughout the war of the British ^ilor was superb, 
worthy of the proudest moments in our history. 

It has been noted that the total loss of British Ships during the 
period was 7,759,090 gross tons, but part of that loss was 
replaced by new construction, capture from the 
enemy, and purchase from foreign owners. 

^ Our shipbuilding yards, in addition to assisting 

to keep our Navy in repair, and supplying a great amount of tonnage 
for war purposes, launched 4,342,!^ tons of new merchant shipping. 
We captured 716,520 toAs from* the enemy, and purchased from ' 
abroad 530,000 tons. But it should be remembered that • our 
normal increase would be much greater, and that the tonnage 
operated was run threadbare, whilst many obsolete vessels were 
kept in commission or were recommissioned. In a word, our 
mercantile fharine at the end of 1918, was in a very different 
condition from that of 1914, the tonnage had decreased, and the 
general efficiency wascconsiderably lower.. 

Germq^py had also destroyed, during the war period^, six million 
tons of foreign shipping. But our Alli(?s utilised 1,676,155 tons 
of captured enemy ships, and our Overseas 
Fore^iTsUpplng. Doininions, our Julies ani neutral st&t^s produced 
^ 6,507,231 t^ns of pew ‘shipping. Thus the net 

loss of tonnage by ttie British Empire, her Allies and Neutral 
States, was less than two million tons. But again, it must be 
remembered, that six normal years would have resulted in a very 
considerable addition to world shipping tonnage, hence, there is 
still a greaft amount of leeway !o majee up before commerce is fully 
supplied with ocean transport facilities. 


* See Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 9221, of 1918. 
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Showii^g Number and Gross Tonnage of BRiTfsH Merchant Vessels Lost 
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f TABLE “B.** f 

Showing Number and uross Tonnage of British Fishing Vessels ' 
Lost through Enemv Action during each Month since TtfE 
Outbreak of War ; and Number op* Lives# Lost. 
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' TABLE “C.” < 

Showing Number and Gross Tonnage of jIHritish Merchant Vessels 
Damaged or Molested ^ut not Sunk) by the Enemy during each 
Month since the Outbreak of War ; and Number of Lives Lost. 
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PART IV 

THE ACT OF 1921 /iND* ITS APPLICATIOjf 

H * 

When it became necessary to issue a new edition of this book in 
the year 1920, two additional chapters^ were written on railway 
developments. Now again another edition is demanded, and • 
meantime the Act of 1921 has been passed and lyis been put^into 
operation. This Act, considered by some authorities as likely to 
be known in the future as the Magna Charta of British Railways, 
has very greatly revolutionised our land transport system. Thus 
it iriefits being dealt with in some little detail. 

Reference has already been made to*the control* exercised by 
the Government over our railways during the war. An under- 
standing of what paved the way to this, and how the control was 
exercised will do a* great deal towards making clear the reasons for 
the legislation which resulted in tjie Act of 1921. 

On the outbreak of the war in August. 1914, powers granted by 
the Regulation of the Forces Act of 1871 were at once exercised. 
By Section 16 of that Act it is enacted that " when Her Majesty, 
by Order in Council, declares that an emergency has arisen in which 
it is expedien^for the public service that Her Majesty's Government 
should have control over the railroads in the United Kingdom, 

. . . the Secretary of State miy, by 'warrant under his hand, 
empower any person o/ persons named in ^uch warrant to take 
possessioiT in the name, or on behalf of Her^Majesty, of any railroad 
in the United Kingdom, and of the plant belonging thereto . . . 
and to use the same fQr tier Majesty’s servios at such times, and in 
such manner as the Secretary of State may,?lirect.*' To this end, on 
the outbreak of the Great War, an executive was created consisting 
of the General Managers of the principal railway 6ompanies. But 
the framing of the machinery for working out this method of 
meeting a time "of great eiAergency and crisis had not been left 
till the actu^ outbreak of war. ^Indeed, forty years bfefore, it had 

* Chapters X and XI. 

* Chapter X. ‘ * 
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bgen realised that it would never do to be caught napping on so 
iltiportant a matter as tlfb arrangements for the transport of troops 
and^aterial of war ; and that our railways must be subj^t to a 
defiiite organisation and policy wfiich could b^ immediately put 
into operation should war bresfk out. 

So far back as 1865 an Engineer and Railway Staff Corps had 
been organisedL This was a voluntary body consisting of the chief 
executive officials of some of our railways. The duty of this 
committee was to make itself conversant with all operations 
• aonnected with the transport of troops and military equipment 
by railtv^ays, an^ especially to consider, and be prepared for, the 
eventuality of war. This was done in no Jingp spirit, but should 
be looked upon as a wise provision in case of hostilities, which, 
under modern conditions, were showing a tendency to break out 
suddenly and with a minimum of warning. For thirty-onf years 
the Engineer and Railway Staff Corps was in being, carr)ring out 
quietly and unobtrusively the important work for whiqji it had 
been established. Then a new body was set up, called at first the 
Army Railway Council. On this body the War Office depended for 
the drawing up of mobilisation Jime taj>les, which had to be kept 
absolutely up to date and in a thoroughly workable condition. 
It also had the responsibility for keeping in touch with the latest 
developments on the subject of war-time transport. Both the 
Admiralty and the War Office were in contact with this Council, 
which was renamed in 1903 the War Railway CouncU, and kept it 
informed of all the latest <ievelopments connected with its possible 
sphere of action. The ^ar Railway Council at the end of ten 
years, viz., in 1913, gave place to a Communications Board, repre- 
senting not only the Rajlway Companies but all those Gdvemment 
Departments which would be brought into relation with the 
railways iq ^e event of war bres^king out. • • 

In the year 1912 th^ Government had decided to establish a 
Railway Executive Committee, which should haVe the actual 
control of our railways during a war. This was Jo consist of the 
General Managers of the great railways, the personnel of this on 
the outbreak of the war in 1914, being Sir Herbert Walker, General 
Manager of tlie London & South Western Ra4way! Acting Chairman 
(the ex-officio chairman bein^the President of the Board of Trade), 
and the General Managers of the following ^companies : The 
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London & Nortli West^, Midland, Great Western, Great Northem, 
Great Central, Lancashire & Yorkshire, North Eastern, South 
Eastem & Chatham, and the Caledonian. * 

It has often been a subjectifor wonder that the arrangements 
for despatching •the contemptiHUs vforked apparently so, smoothly 
in those first days of the war. It is true that the outbreak burst 
upon the country l^e a thunderbolt, but fortunaiely the efforts 
of nearly half a century were not wasted, nor had our responsible 
railway authorities been caught napping. The necessary plans 
and time tables had been kept up to date, ready for an emerg^cy. * 
Thus when the emergency did arise we were prepared ^ s5 far as 
tninsport arrangenjents were concerned. 

The war period was a time of great trial to the nation as a whole 
and to many individual interests in particular. There was much 
irreparable loss, bu| a great deal of valuable experience was gained. 
So far as our present subject is concerned it was tmdoubtedly the 
great lesson as to the advantages of combined working, which 
made further an^ more complete amalgamation between oiur 
railways practical politics immediately the war was over and 
decontrol had to be faced« It w^s clearly impossible that after all 
that had been learned of railway working and transport problems, 
there could be re-established in this country 214 railway companies 
each acting for its own supposed interests. 

The Railways Act, 1921 (11 & 12 George V, Chapter LV) 

t 

The preamble of the Act wou]{l hardly lead a superficial reader 
to realise the full exten/. and far-reaching njiture of the new law. 
It reads ^ follows — 

f 

" An Act to provide for the reorganisation and further regulation 
of railways and the discharge of liabilities arising in connection with 
th^ possession of railways, and otHerwise tc^ amend ther le.w relating 
to railways, and to extend the durationrof the Rates Advisory 

Conunittee/' — (19th August, 1921.) t 

• 

There are six Tarts to the Act * and nine Schedules. The first 
schedule deals with the grouping of existing railways under the 
Act. There are three columns*; in the first is*givep the group, 

» See British Railways in the Great War, •£. A. Pratt 1921. 

* For analysis, see Appendix No. XIV. 

^ • See Appendix No. XV. 
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e^.. The Southern, in the second are given tl^ Constituent Companies, 
Ehd in the third the Suisidiary Companies ; Schedules II and III 
deahwith the Directors and existing officers and |ery^ts ; Schedules 
IV and V deal with the Division ofid Form of Schedules of Charges 
and Miscellaneous Provisions as toftates ; Schedule VI shows how 
previous Acts have been amended by the new Act ; Schedule VII 
deals with Natfonal Agreement in regard to Rates of Pay and Condi- 
tions of Service of Employees of the Railway Companies of Great 
Britain] Schedule VIII gives the Schedule of Statistics to be 
• suimlied by the railway companies in addition to those furnished 
under •Railway j Companies ‘(Accounts and Returns) Act, 1911; 
and the last schedule gives a list of enactments repealed. 

Very few people were aware of the number of railway compdhies 
existing in England, Scotland, and Wales up to the time when the 
new Act came into operation. The position was 
** that inclhding light railways, local services mainly 
for passengers and operated by electricity, etc., 
there were no less than 214 separate railway companies. By the 
Act, 121 of these were amalgamated into four ’groups, each group 
seVving its natural area. • ^ « 

Under the Act the companies placed in each group are divided 
into constituent and subsidiary companies ; the former are amalga- 
mated, the latter have been absorbed. Thus the consttTTIfent 
companies have been transformed into parts of a more important 
unit. Holders of shares and debentures have exchanged, under 
agreed conditions, their iifterests for an equivalent interest in the 
new company ; investors Connected with the subsidiary companies 
have been paid out* on terms, ^ not al^^ 3 re to their advantage. 
The four new compames are now known as the Southern, the 
Great Western, the London Midland and Scottish, and the London 
and North-Eastern.* It will noticed Ijiat names which have 
been famiUar to at l^^t three generations of Englishmen have 
ceased to exist ; the Great Wester^ alone survives. One regrets, 
for sentimental Reasons, that the London 5nd North Western, the 
Midland, and other well-known and deservedly popular systems are 

now absorbed into bigger things with less familiar names. But 

• • 

* See Appendix No. XVIII. . * ’ ’ . . 

■ For a full list of the constituent and subsidiary companies in each of 
these, see Appendix No. XV, * 
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SO far as one can judge the development should result in an all 
round benefit to all concerned. , * 

A great authority^ on railway questions thus sums up tlie ejects 
of the ActT- • ‘ • 

“ (1) It combine! all the main railways of the country togeither with 
the smaller companies within iSieir respective areas into, four new 
groups. 

(2) It sweeps away that legacy of a bygone and simpler age, the 
whole inextricably canplicated system of statutory fnaximum rates 
coupled with a nominal freedom of the companies to vary rates within 
the maxima, and substitutes therefor a new Railway l6ites Tribunal 
with plenary power to fix (and subsequently vary) such actual rate%, • 
fares and charges as may produce fqr each company a standard 

‘ revenue,' fair both to the company and to its customers. 

(3) It recognises that the wages and conditions of employment 

of fhe stafE engaged in an essential public service can no longer be 
regarded as a matter of private bargain — ^still less as matter for mere 
eny)loyers' dictation — ^and establishes a liierarchy of councils and 
boards,' culminating in a National Wages Board in which representatives 
of the public have ttfe final voice. * r 

“ In other words. Parliament has definitely asserted the right to 
intervene%to secure in the public interest harmony and co-operation 
in railway management (1) by substituting for a welter of competing 
companies, ill matched alike in size, in financial strength and in intrinsic 
resources,^ four strong organisations^ each based on a semi-monopoly 
of an extensive territory, leaving it for the future to decide whether 
they will work their undertakings in co-operation, or, where tl^eir 
areas meet or overlap, in orderly and regulated competition ; (2) by 
tra.j.,! 2 rring the control of a subject essentially economic from the 
rigidity of statute law and the formalities of a law court, with its 
precision of issues and its strict hmitation of the parties to the issue, 
to a business tribunal entrusted with the function of surveying the 
question in alf its bearings, of securing, ^n the one hand, from the 
traffic as a whole a reasonable return to t^je companies on the capital 
invested, and of seeing, on the bther hand, that each separate class of 
trafl&c contributes, on what may be called •equality of sacrifice ' 
principles, ^ts fair share of the total sum required ; and (3) by providing 
a constitutional means for exhaustive discussion of all questions 
afiecting the pay and conditions of service of the staff, first between 
the parties themselves, jnd then by the same parties face to face with 
Coadjutors who not only bring fresli minds tl) bear upon the matter, 
but also represent the public i{iterests involved ; so minimising the 
probability that*the public will suffer frdm a strike, local, or it may be 
national, due in its ori^n very probably to the hbt-headedness or 
unreasonable obstinacy of a small group or even a single individual. 
Further, the Act provides fpr the compilation and publication of 
adequate statistics of operation, in order that the Rates Tribunal and 
the public may be fh a position to judge whether the management of 

1 See " Grouping Under the Railway Act? 1921," by Sir W. M. Acworth ; 
The Economic Journal, March, 1923. 
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the railways under the new conditions is carri^ on with that efficiency 
aM economy which it is the expressed object of the Act to secure, 
add on which the light (ff each company to its standard revenue is 
madi to depend." 

H<^w does the Act effect all this For the piyposes of effecting 
the amalgamations, for fixing •ratej and fares, apd for regulating 
salaries and wages, three tribunals have been established. Needless 
to say, it is inost important that the functions of each of these 
should be clearly understood. • 

1. The Amalgamation Tribunal. For the purpose of dealing 
• >gith schemes of amalgamation and absorption, a tribunal called 
the * Railways Amalgamation Tribunal was constituted. It 
consists of three Commissioners, “ to hold office until all 
matters with respect to which they have * jurisdiction under 
this Act have been settled.** The matters referred to this tribunal 
were : (i) the amalgamations provided for by the Act ; (ii)«it was 
charged with the appro’^^l of suggestions foi^^ the allocation of 
the sum of £60,000,000 agreed as a composition of claims in respect 
of Government possession of the railways during the war period ; 
(iii) it was to settle as to the future of the Railway Clearing House. * 
Tile first Commissioners were Sir Hennj Babington Smitb G.B.E. 
(President), Sir William Plender, G.B.E. , and Mr. George John 
Tafbot, K.C. 

The procedure for the amalgamation of the constituent compSHfes 
within the four groups was laid down by the second section of 
Part I — ^ 

" 2. — (1) The constituent companies in any group may on or before 
the first day of January, nineteenihui^dred and twenty-three, ^ubmit 
to the Minister of Trai^port (hereinafter refQjjrred to as ‘ the Minister ') 
an amalgamation scheme framed in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act which has been agreed to by all those companies. • 

" (2) The Minister shall refer to the amalgamation tribunal herein- 
after constituted any scheme so submitted to him, and the tribunal, 
unless it s^PP^^i’s to them that the scheme does not conform urith 
the requirements of this ^ct or that the provisions of this Act relating 
to the procedure preliminary ];o the submission of ai\ agreed scheme 
have not been co/nplied with, shall confirm the scheme. 

" (3) If the constituent companies in any group .fail to submit ah 
agreed amalgamation scheme framed in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act on or before the said date, a»scheme for the amalgamation 
of the cons^tuent companies in that group shaJI be prepared and 
settled in accordance with this Act by the amalgamation tribunal.'* 

1 See Part I, 11 and 12 of thefAct. 

* See Part I, 14 of tlie Act. • • 
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Preliminary^ amalglmations of constituent companies wi^pn 
any one group were permitted. For instance, , the Nort^^ Eastern 
and the Hull^ wd Barnsley Companies came to a preliminary 
arrangement under which thf Hull and Barnsley shareholders 
received holdings on an agreed fcalean the North Eastern Company. 
This rather complicated matters for shareholders of th^ Hull and 
Barnsley Company, as they first of all had to get familiar with the 
new securities allotted to them in exchange for their Hull and 
Barnsley stock in the North Eastern Railway Company, and a 
few weeks later were faced with new terms* when the Nortji. 
Eastern itself was merged in the London and North EaStem 
Company. 

.,lh a similar maimer the London and North Western and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railways amalgamated as from 1st 
January, 1922, and then became merged in the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway twelve months lattr. . 

The working out of the bigger amalgamations proceeded rapidly 
and, in spite of enormous difficulties, by the appointed date, 1st 
January, 1923, of the twenty-six constituent companies in the 
four grou 3 >s, twenty-five had so fai come to an agreement that three 
of the groups were constituted. *When it is remembered that the 
Amalgamation Tribunal only began to fxmction in November, 1921, 
ai%(~uiat four groups had to be formed out of 121 separate com- 
panies, there is strong proof of the British capacity for organising 
successfully a^big commercial development. As a result, the four 
new companies were operating under* the new conditions from 
January, 1923, although it must be ndted that the groups were 
not fully constituted in !dl their details. • 

Good sense and a desire to fall in with a scheme almost universally 
admitted to be necessary won the day. I'he Tribunal carried on 
with a minimmn of re^ tape, avoiding practices which might cause 
delay. 

Thus under jthe Act 121 s^][>arate lailway companies have been 
.expeditiously and economically amalgamated into « four great 
companies, each* of which serves a well defined area in Great 
Britain. This has been effected mainly by sch^es prepared by 

the companies thonselves and approved by the Tribunal. These 

• • • 

1 See Part I. 8 (1), of the Act. 

* See Appendix No. XTII for particulars of these terms. 
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» 

schemes brought about a fusion of capital aftd a reissue of securities 
afid shases to shexehoMers in the original companies, under a 
S 3 rstem which necessitated the use of a very small amount of cash. 

g.j Twir. Ratt.w av Rates Triewnal. This ^Tribunal (insists 
of three* permanent members, {t has full authority over all 
Tailway rates, fares and charges, and over the conditions for 
the conveyance of minerals, goods, and livestock. It is a Court 
of Record and has an official seal. TlTe three permanent 
members are whole time officers and may hold office for seven years, 

• but are eligible for reappointment. ^ “ One shall be a person of! 
experiehce in commercial affairs, one a person of experience in 
railway business, and one, who shall be the president, shall be an 
experienced lawyer.” The business of the Tribunal is so to Tix * 
rates, fares, and charges that they may yield, together with other! 
sources of revenue, an annual net revenue (referred to «s the 
standard revenue) the el^uivalent to the ag^egate net revenue 
earned by the constituent and subsidiary companies absorbed in 
any one of the groups, in the year 1913. * 

The central office of the Tribunal is to be in Condon, but sittings 
mhy be held in any part of Grea> Britain as may be conv^jlient. 

Two panels* have been constituted. The first of these is known 
as tilie gene^ p^el and consists of thirty-six members. Of these, 
twenty-two are nominated by the President of the Board of^Ptaite,[ 
after consultation with such bodies as he may consider to be mosb* 
representative of the trading interests ; twelve will^be nominatect 
by the Minister of Labou^ after consultation with such bodies a^ 
he may consider most rSpresentative of the interests of4^bouri 
and of passengers upbn the railways, the*remaining two members 
being nominated by the Minister of Agriculture and» Fisheries, \ 
after consultation with such bodies as he may consider most repre- ? 
sentative o^ agricultural and horticultural ^terests. The second ' 
panel, known as the jf^way.pgjiel, consists of twelve members, 
eleven of whom are nominated by fhe Minister after consultation 
with the Railw&y Companies Association, *and one nominated bj^ 
the Minister to represent light railway companies, not parties to 

the Railway Compaiiies Association. ‘Mmbers of both panels will 

• 

» See Part III, 20 (4). 

* Ibid. 58. 

» See Part III, 24 (1), of the Act. 
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, hold office for three ye%rs and be re-eligible. For particular cases ^ 

‘ or proceedings, if a request be made, orjif the^Minister think fe, 

I two additional members shall be added to the rates tribunal, having 
I all the'powers and Actions of permanent member, one from the 
I general and the other from the railway panel, on the nomination 
jfof the Minister.* The nomination being made of pefsons witl\ 

* special knowledge on the particular case. 

The Tribunal is to report annually to the MiiUster, and the 
report must be laid before Parliament. 

All functions® or powers hitherto exercised by the Railway and , 
Canal Commission, now exercisable Uy the Rates Tribunal uSider 
the Act, ceased from the appointed day to be fuifbtions or powers 
of the Railway and*Canal Commission. 

X he Tr ibunal also has power to settle questipq.?— 

1. Hiat may be brought before it as to alteration of the classifi- 
cation of merchandise or as to the class of articles not yet classified. 

2. As to the variation or cancellation of through rates. 

3. The institution of new, and the continuance, modification or 
cancellation of existing group rates. 

4. Tfl^ariation of any loll paj&ble by a trader. 

5. Allowances for terminal or private .sidings' charges j;iot 
incurred. 

to the reasonableness of any charge made for services or 
accommodation for which no authorised charge is applicable. 

7. As to thr reasonableness of any conditions as to packing of 

articles specially liable to damage, or^ liable to damage other 
merdtcdidise. " 

8. As to passengers' luggage. 

9. As to^the constitution and functions of local joint committees. 

The classification of merchandise is a very difficult subject. 
The Clearing House (Classification* was the result of ‘long years' 
experience. TJhe whole subject was, being reviewed® by a com- 
mttee appmnted imdenthe Ministry of Transport Act, 1919. • The 
work of that coiftmittee is to be carried to completion, but after 
that, any further ,work will be carried out by the ^tes Tribunal. 

• 

* See ibid. 4 and 5. • • 

• Ibid. 27. 

» Part III, 29 (1) and (2), of the Act. 
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.There are teveral clauses dealing with this thorny subject. The 
Tribunal, has very full*powers, but the groups are to submit 
t schedules of charges, and the final scales will 

Bi^ be fixed ^ter all po^ible* considerations 

» have been weighe^, bearing in* mind the general 
instructions as to providing a standard revenue. But all rates, ^ 
fares, and charges are to be subject to periodical revision, and the 
schedule of standard charges and conditions bf carriage are to be 
printed * and kept on sale by the companies at a reasonable price 
> igid at convenient places. 

TftE •Wages Tribunal. • Part IV* of the Act deserves very 
earful study, especidly by those who are convinced that 
the interests of employers and employed' are best seiVed 
by co-operation and harmonious collective bargaining. Both 
parties and their organisations are recognised. It is. more 
than hinted that the compftmics and the railwaymen’s unions shoTild 
make their own arrangements as to rates of pay, hours of duty or 
other conditions of service. Should, however, the interest^ parties 
fail to agree, the next step is neither strike nol' lock-out, but the 
matter at issue shall be referred in the first place to th^£entral 
Wages Board,* or on appeal to &e Na^onal Wages Board, which 
has’ been reconstituted® by the Act. This, however, does not 
complete the machinery. Prevention is better than cure, anStllSS* 
each railway shall have one or more councils, * consisting of officers 
of the company and elected representatives of the men. The 
functions of these councils shall generally be those recommended 
in the Report ^ of the Reebnstruotion Committee on the Relations 
between Employers and Employed, published in March, 1917. 

Tte^jCENTRAL Wages Board. This consists of eight repre- 
sentatives of the railw’ay companies and eight representatives 
of the railway employees. The men's ^ons are definitely 
recognised’ l>y the Act*: “The employers’ representatives shall 
be aj^inted by the railwa}i trade finions, four by the National 
Unioii of Railwaymen, two by the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen, and two by the Railway Clerks Association.’’ 

‘ nid. 59. * Ibid. 54 (1) and (2). * • 

* ^ Fart iV of the Act, 62 to 67, also the Seventh»Schedule, Appendix 
No. XV. • • , 

« See ibid. 62. * Ibid. «Z • See ibid. 63. 

’ See paragraph 16 of that Report (Whitley Repert). • Appendix No. XVI. 
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Thus, with the grouping of the companies into four great units, 
there comes the recognition of the men’^ organisations. The ^yro 
sets of organisations being recognised as the parties to a colljictive 
bargain, and lo' sohiething mop : for these recognised parties are 
looked to, in thd' first instance injlirectly if not directly, as the 
guardians of the smooth woi^g of our railways. ‘Hiere is an 
appeal from decisions of the Central Wages Board to the National 
Wages Board. Th<k constitution of this Board ifi of more than 
passing interest. It consists of six representatives of the railway 
companies, six representatives of the employees (two appointed,, 
by the National Union of Railwaymen, two by the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, *and two by the 
Radway Clerks Association), and four representatives of the users of 
railways. There is an independent chairman nominated by the 
Minis(pr of Labour. The four representatives of users are to be 
nominated by the Parliamentary Comnuttee of the Trades Union 
Congress ; the Co-operative Union ; the Association of British 
Chambefs of Commerce ; and the Federation of British Industries 
— one by each. • 


The^^tional Wages Board wjll only be concerned with cases 
as*^’vrai% the Central Whges Bdkrd has failed to find a solution. 

Thus the Act establishes a Whitley System for settling difficulties 
en employer and employee on our railways. No man need 
have a grievance, and nurse it because of any difficulty in getting 
a hearing. From the moment the Act came into force and the 
various boar<ls were established in working order, there ceased to 
be a^ excuse for a strike on, the) part of the men, or for retaliatory 
action on the part of tlv; management. . 

Here tl^e industrial world has been given a great object lesson 
in how to do it. Friction and class warfaie have cost our country 
dear. The eyes of all those engaged in our industries and commerce 
sh6uld be fixed on tH'e working 6ut of this great experiment. It 
will doubtless, cause great searching of 'neart among those who 
desire industrial unrest. Foreign propagandists will realise the 
bulwark this new policy raises, not only in the safeguarding of the 
best interests o| labour, but Against the chances of strife, both 
ihtemal and external- They and those who thi^ with them will 
undoubtedly* do their ‘worst to ‘make, the machinery imworkable. 
But the good corpmon sense of all true Englishmen will welcome 
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Part IV of the Act as a statesmanlike attem]>t to keep our industries 
ss^e and healtl^. The policy will be watched and its success 
w^l be adclaimed. * May this great attempt to find an avenue, by 
means of which organiser and worker, employer^d employee, may 
work°hapioniously together, be crowned witb success. Should 
this be the outcome, we as a gr^t industrial tommunity will, 
indeed, find ourselves at the outset of a new epoch in our history 
well equipped for a prosperous future. , 


Note as to the (Compensation to be Paid to Railway Employees 
WHOSE Services may be Dispensed with owiAg to Re-arrai^ge- 
* MENTs Occasioned by the Grouping System 


Under the Third ^ Sched^e a scheme is publisly^d for compensating 
employees who may be displaced by the new system. This schedule 
should be read carefully. The compensation is to be calculated 
in accordance with the provisions of the Local Government Act, 
18§8, section 120. Thus compensation takes the form of an 
annuity terminable at death. Ti^is annuity is calculated taking 
ona-sixtieth of the final salary of the position held, and by multi- 
plying that amount by the years of service. But actual y g ys .q|. 
service are subject to an increase on the following scale — 


Actual , Service, 
20 years or upwards 
15 and less than 30 

10 „ ,, M ft 15 

5 „ M • M 10 

Under 5 years . 


Number of A dded 
■<* Years. 

•10 

3 

.1 


This scale is limited by a provision that the amount of 
compensatim shall not^exceed two-thirds o{>such annual earnings. 

An actual case of compensation .,was given to the writer. A 
railway official of thirty years’ service wa^, at the’ time when his 
services were dispensed with, in receipt of a salary of £6 per week. 
He was awarded ten years' addition^ service as above, and was 
thus entitled to forty-sixtieths of £6 per week, that is to say, a 
life pension of £4 per week. 

> See Appendix No. XV. 
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SicEL%TON Specimen of the Form of Detailed Revbn&b and 
• Companies (Accounts ai^dD 

Dr. No. 10.— REQEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 


To Expenditure. 

• • • t 

c. 

Year 19^ . 

Percentage of Traffic 
f c Receipts. e 

« 

— 




— ■ ■ ■ "T 





See Abstracts. * 

A Maintenance and renewal of 
way and works 

B : Maintenance and renewal of 
rolling stock— 

£ s. dc 

(1) Locomotives 

(2) Carriages . 

(3) Wagons 

£ s. 

• £ 

Per cent. 

* Per cent. 

c- 



c 


£ *. d. 

C : Locomotive running 
expenses 

D : Traffic expenses c 




fj 

t' 



C 







E: Cieneral charges 
^ Law Charges . 

Parliamentary expenses • . 

Compensation (accidents and 
losses) — £ s. d. 

Passengm 

Workmen 

Damage and loss of 
goods, property, &c. # 


« 







k 




* 

Rates .... 

Taxes .... 

Government duty 

G: Running powers (balance, 
— T^t or credit) 

• 




Total traffic expenditure £ 

J : Joint Unest < . 

Miscellan?' us . 









^'**'>tal expenditure £ 

Net receipts £ 

J { 

i 

c 



Total . £ 






I Under this heading should be entered only the expenditiye or receipts of jointly owned and 
are not already embodied in those of the parent companies (see Abstract J). In the case of other 
heads on the respective sides of this Account. 

Note. — Gross receiptStto include tjie whole of the receipts from traffic 
company’s line by trains of other companies and no annual pa^iftent is made 
proportion of traffic receipts accri^ng to other cokipanies in respect of running 
deduction from S:he company’s traffic receipts in this statement, but to be 
proportion of the traffic r^eipts acqfuing to the company in respect of trains 
the traffic receipts dn this statement, and entered as receipts in the Running 
Part VI, 77, of the Ry. Act, 1^1. — (1) The accounts to be rendered 
compiled in such manner as nfay be determined by t^ Railway Clearing 
approve the proposajs of the Railway Clearing House, as may^be determined 
a committee composed af not less «,than tl^e or more than six persons 
or more than six expert and impartial persons of wide commerc^ and 
section twenty-three of the Ministry of Transport Act. 1919, as extended 
” (2) It shall be the duty of every railway company to compile and tender 
tlRs Act.** , c * 
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DIX IJ I 

Expenditure Account required to be Kept under the Railway 
^«TURN s) Act, 1911 • 



jointly leased lines in respect of whfth the accounts are prepared by or fot the joint committee and 
joint lines, the company's proportion of the revenue and expenditure to be spread over the various 


carried over^tlie company's lines, exce^ where (a) tlfe traffic is carried overUe 
therefor, or where (6) the payment made is by way of a fixed rent. The 
{K>wers exercised by them over yie comptey's lines not to be treated as a 
entered as a payment in the Running Powers A^^count (Abstract G). The 
run by the compaify over the lines of other companies to be excluded from 
Powers Account. * • * 

under the Railway Companies (Accounts apd Returns) Act, 1911, shall be 
House with the approv^ of the Minister, or, if the Mfhister is unable to 
by the Minist^ after reference to and considering thB report thereon by, 
nominated by the Railway Companies'* Associatiod, and not 4ess than thrM 
trading e:|perience to be chosen x»y the Minister from the panel set up under 
by this Act. • • 

to the Minister the statistics ^d returns set out in the Eighth Schedule to 
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APPENDIX III ' 

A A 

Skeleton Specimen of the Form of Revenue and Expenditure 
Account imposed on the Railway CompaAies bv faE Accounts And 
, , , ^ Returns Act of 1911 • 

Revenue Receipts^and Expenditure of the Whole Undertaking 




HHI 

nm 




See 

State- 


1 

1 


H 


ment 


H 

Bia 

TttuifAi, 



i 

i s-d- 

^ s-di 

1 

• 

1 

i 

i 

10 

Railway . . * . 







11 

i 

12 

13 

Omnibuses and other pas- 
sei\ger vehicles not running 
on tile railways. 

Steamboats . . * . 

Canals .... 


1 





14 

15 

t 

« 

Docks, harbours, and wharves 
Hotels and refreshment rooms 
and cars where catering 
is SiK^ied on by the com- 
pany. * 

f 

• 




r 


16 

Other separate businesses car- 
» riaA on by the company (in 
detail). 





1 



Total . . £ 

• 







Miscellaneoi^^ Receipts (Net)— 

1 • 

f 





Rents from houses and lands * • 

Rents from hotels 

• 

• *• 

1 

i 



Other rents, including lump-sum tolls . 

• • f 

Interest and dividends from investments in 
companies (in detfil). • 

• . ! 

other 

« ! 


1 • 



Transfer fees . . , 

• 

% 

. 

1 




General interest .... 

. 

> 





Special Items . . » ... 

^ • 

% 

. 1 

• L 

• 

v 



Total net income . 

• 1 


I • *1 


c 
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• . • • . APPENDIX IV 

Preferential rates in European countries 

The ?olloiving are extracts fiov\ the Foreign Office Reports (Cd. 8720 
of 1898)—. • 

Austria-Hungary. — Preferential rates on Austrian railways are 
granted principgLlly for the following reasons : (1) To enable a line of 
railway with a circuitous route to compete wfth a more direct line 
which would otherwise monopolise the cairiage of goods from one given 
point to another. (2) To enable an Austrian industry to compete with 
awimilar industry abroad which is more advantageously situated. Thus, 
preferential rates are granted for this reason on Bohemian glass, beet- 
root, and its products and on sugar for export.” A reduction of 10 
per cent, on rates is granted when sugar is exported, and of 15 per «ent. 
in the case of iron and steel. 

Belgium.^” With a view to the development of the traffic along 
the Belgian lines of railways preferential rates are very largely granted 
by the Belgian Government# who now (1898) own feur-fifths of the wholi 
railwa 5 f system of Belgium. Very great reductions are made in favour 
of all kinds of merchandise destined for Belgian ports, and^these, no 
doubt, have very much contributed to the enormous increase which 
has taken place during the last few years in tlie shipping trade of 
Antwerp. These rates are mostly calculated on a differential scale ; 
th& cost of transport decreasing pjr kilometre in proportion ^ith the 
distance carried. ... A series oi special fixed tariffs has also been 
arranged with certain regular lines of steamers and also with other 
European countries for the direct transit of goods in order to ei^uragf^ 
as much as possible their export as well as their import through Belgian 
ports." 

Denmark. — “ ... A grant made to the United Steamship Company 
of Denmark for establishing %bi-weekly service for the csAr^ge of dairy- 
farm produce between Esbjerg and Grimsby destined for the Midland 
markets of England. The Ii&pectof (oftte Department of Agrltulture) 
states that the agricultural interests desirec# that the weekly service 
from Esbjerg to Grimsby, which has been carried on by the United 
Steamship Company for ^le last six years should be double*d and that 
for this purpose a grant of 75,000 kroner (^^4,166) was voted in the 
current year's (1898) budget. This route is now placed under Govern- 
ment supervision and in^addition^to the new*bi-weekly service ffbm 
Esbjerg to Grimsby it is stipulated that the company shall provide for 
the careful treatment of the goods. llie ships on th» lines are being 
fitted with refrigerators suited to tl}p differefit descriptions of goods 
carried. A reduction of 20 per cent, is also made in the former freight 
rates. For the future the rates are to be : for one ton of butter, 16s. ; 
for one ton of saltjneat, 12s. ; for one ton of fresh meat, 18s. ; for one 
ton of eggs, 20s. ; for one ton of fresh fish, 14s. Itdis expected that by 
this arrangement perishable goods destined for*the Midland Counties of 
England will be conveyed tia Esbjerg in greater quantities than 
heretofore, and will reach the consumers in better and fresher condition.” 
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I^X)NOMICS OF TRANSPORT i 

With respect to the railway rates of Denmark, the same report gives 
details and says : Your lordship will observe that many articles usSful 
to, or produced by, agriculture are carried ^t a lorjirVate, and I under- 
stand that these rates have been specially adjusted with a view to the 
assistance of the agHcultural interest, although they cannot be termed 
preferential as against the products of other countries inasmuch^as the 
charges are lowered in certain i^tios S:o the distance carried* up to 180 
kilometres (about 1 12 miles) after which distance no further* diminution 
is made in the rates/* 

France. — The ly^unties given on French shipbuilding and on 
navigation equalled about ;£400,000 annually from 1890 to 1898. The 
Government controls railway rates and occasionally suggests certain 
modifications ofi rates.** ^ 

Germany. — " In Oct., 1884, the Minister of Public Works addressed 
a letter to the Railway Council in which he laid dawn the conditions 
under which prefereptial tariffs should be and had been grflnted on the 
State railways. These are — 

** (1) To assist agriculture and industry by granting cheap rates for 
raw material or subsidiary material. 

** (2J* To assist German manufacturers in competition with foreign 
importers at home knd to assist German bxport trade abroad. 

** (3) To assist German, in competition with foreign, ports. 

“ (4) To look after the interests of German railways and waterways 
in competition with those of foreign nations.** 

Dealing with the rates in existence the report says that ** the excep- 
tional ^ ^preferential tariffs fall under several heads of which the 
principal'are as follows — • * 

“ (1) Exceptional or preferential tariffs, the object of which i^ to 
enable German goods to compete with foreign goods in Germany 
^nd sCbroad. . . .** 

** In order to enable German ports to compete with the French, 
special tariffs are given to goods imported to Austria, Italy, and 
Switzerland through German ports. . . .** 

** SpeciaWates are also given to keep ^:he traffic from passing from 
Ger man to the French or Austriai^ lines. « . .** 

A^efailed table of rat js in Operation in Germany is prefaced by the 
following sentence — * 

*' It wiU be seen that the local rates are 200 per cent, higher per 
kilometre than the preferential rates to the •North Sea ports.** 


K British Consul*! LETTER.--4Sxtract |rom a letter -under date 
23rd April, 1904, from Mr. Ralph Bernal^ H.M. Consul at Stettin: 
“ In comparing freights to ana from Gtrmany it must be remembered 
that the German State lUilways grant preferential rates on many goods 
sent from the interior to the coast and abroad. Thus, German coal 
from Silesia to Stettin pays 74 to 77 pfgs. per 100 kilos ; British coal 
from Stettin to Silesia pays 106 to 110 pfgs. Freight for coal, Konigs- 
grube to Stettin, nWcs. 7.35 per ton; Stettin to Konigsgrube, mks. 12.40. 
Similar preferential rates are graifted on other goods to the detriment 
of the competing British product, the higher freight acting practically 
as an extra import duty.** 



APPENpIX V 

T(3N mile and PA96ENQER MILE STATISTICS 

The following is an example of the extent of the various uses to which 
ton-mile and passenger-mile statistics can be applied — 

Ton Miles -r length of line = average density of freight trafhc. 

M «« ^ tons carried = length of haul. 

„ „ shunting hours = ton miles per train hour. 

^ ^ train miles = average load per train. 

If* If -t wagon miles = average load per wagon. 

» fi. weight of coal consumed = coal per revenue unit. 

Passenger Miles -r train miles = average number of passengers per 
. ^train. 

Such statistics should include the following — 

1. Ton mileage = tons x miles conveyed. , 

2. * Passenger mileage = passengers x miles conveyed. 


3. Train 

4. Wagon 

5. Carriage 

6. Engine 

7. Train load 


= trains x ,, „ 

= wagons X „ run. • 

= carriages x « ,, 

= engines x ,, „ 

= ton^r passenger miles -p trmr*miles.« 


8. Wagon load = ton miles loadfed wagon miles. 

, 9. Carriage ,, == passenger miles -r carriage miles. 

10. Engine „ = ton or passenger miles -j- engine miles. 

1 1 . Engine hours = train hours and shunting hours. • 

12. Ton miles per engine hour = ton miles - 5 - engine hours. 

13. Tonnage of goods. 

14. Number of passengers. ^ 

15. Density of traffic toiFor passenger miles mileagt.of line open 

for traffic. • • ^ 

16. Average length of haul per ton* or pgr passenger. • 

17. Average number of wagons per train = wagon miles -r train 

miles. • 

18. Average number ^f carriages per train = carriage mile train 
miles. 

19. Average rate per ton mile total freig)it receipts -r ton mjles. 

20. AvCTage fare per^passenger mile == total passenger receipts 
passenger miles. • 

21. Average receipt per train mile* = tot^ receipts train miles. 

22. Cost per tbn mile. • 

23. Average cost per passenger mile. 

24. ,, ,, ,, train mile. , 
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APPENDIX VI 

h 

Table A 

* Part I. Maximum Toi^-s and Wharfage Charges 

. SCALE*I • 

Applicable to all articles comprised in the classification, except 
cannel, tap mill forge, and coal cinders, coal, coke, culm and slack. 


In respect of 
Merchandise 
comprised in 
the under- 
mentioned 
Classes, 
exropt as 
above. 

• 

— ^ 

Maximum Tolls. 

Maximum 

Wharfage 

Charges. 

# 

& 

For the 
first 3 miles 
or any part 
of such 
distance. 

For the 
next 10 miles 
or any part 
of such 
distance. 

For the 
next 10 miles 
or any part 
of such 
distance. 

For the 
remainder 
of the 
distance. 

! 

Per ton 

Per ton 

Per ton 

Per ton 


Per ton. 


m 


per mile. 

per mile. 

per mile. 

per mile. 




A.* 1 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 


d. 


A. 

Division 1 

0-50 ^ 

0*50 

0-25 

‘0*25 




Di, vision 1 

A 






1-50 


A 

(Except*. 

1-20 

0*75 

0*25 

0-15 




(Except 

Division 1) 








Division 1) 

and B i 

« 







and B 

c ! 








C 

'^Except J 

1-20 

0-85 

0^0 

0-25 


3 


(Except 

Timber) ! 


# 

• 





Timber) 

For Timber 

1*30 

0-95 

0-55 

0-35 


3 


For Tigiber 

1 i 






3 


i 1 

2-. 1 






4 


2 

3 1 

‘ 1-45 

1-00 

0-60 

0-40 - 


4 


3 

4 ; 






4 


4 

5 

i 

f 



-A 


4 


5 


Division 1 of Class A comprise^.tlie following articles : Basic slag, 
ungiTJund gaslime or gas purifying refuse, gravel, limestone in bulk, 
manure (street, stable, farmyard) in bulk, nifeht soil, slag or scoria 
(blast funvice) and stone and undressed material for the repair of roads, 
lime, gas water, refuse, and rubbish, to tips,* and ashes. 

Part I, Maximum Tolls and Wharfage Charges. Scale 2. Appli- 
cable to cannel, tap mill forge, and coal cinders, coal, coke, culm and 
slack not intended to be bond Me and exclusively used and consumed 
at a district wprk under the provision^ of Action 20 of this schedule. 
On the part of the canal between Fanner's Bridge aj; Birmingham and 
Whittington Brook, including &e Digbeth Branch — 

Maximum Tolls Maximum Wharfage Charges 

per ton per mile, Id. * per ton r*50d. 

On any other pSrt qf the — * 

Mammum Tolls Maximum Wharfage Charges 

ton per mile, l*40d. per ton, l*50d. 
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Notwithstanding an;^hing in this Schedule the toll in respect of 
casinel, tap^ill forge, and coal cinders, coal.^cokc, culm and slack, to 
\fhich Scale 2 is ipplicabla, shall not exceed ninepence per ton for any 
dist^ce except when conveyed by the way of the Birmingham Top 
Level to any part of the canal in Birmingham, or«wh%il conveyed to or 
from%,ny other canal in Birminghaifi by the way, of the Birmingham 
Top Levfl, in which case the toM shall not exceed nipepence halfpenny 
per ton fol: any distance, but the said toll of ninepence or ninepence 
halfpenny shall be in addition to the special charge authorised by this 
schedule for th^ Netherton Tunnel. 




Per ton Per ton 

per mile, per mile. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 



1-75 « 1-40 


OW> 






APPENDIX VIII* •• 

MARKET PRICE OF COAL CARDI^ AND THE 
TYNE IN 1913 AND 1914. 

Market-Price of Coals from 1st January, 1913, to 
31st March, 1914. * 

These figures are taken from actual contracts. 


« 

• 

% 

• 

Best Cardiff 

Best Durham Steam 

Best Northland 



Steam 

Shipment 

Steai^ 



Shipment Cardiff. 

Tyne l^ock. 

Shipment Tyne. 

1913 

* 

1 January . 

18/6 to 18/9 

16/- 

15/- io 16/6 


IS .. . . 

1 February . 

.19/- .. 19/6 

15/6 tck 16/- 

15/- ,. 16/- 


19/- „ 19/6* 

IS/- ., 15/6 

15/3 „ 15/4. 


28 . . 

19/- 19/6 

14/6 

14/6 ,. 15/- 


8 March 

19/6 20/- 

14/9 to 15/- 

•15/- 


2S . . 

1 April 

19/6 .. 19/9 

16/- ..,16/6 

16/- 


19/6 20/- 

16/i 

16/- to 17/- 

• 

IS .. . . 

20/6 . 21/- 

16/- 

15/6 _ 


1 May 

21/6 ..*22/- 

• 16/- 

• 17/- 


13 . . 

— 

15/6 to 16/- 

16/6 to 17/- 

• 

2 June 

22/~ to 22/6 

15/- 

15/- .. 15/3 


18 .. . . 

20/6 .. 21/- 

14/- to 14/6 

14/9 15/- 


1 July 

20/6 „ 21/- 

14/- to 14/6 

15/-»,. 15/6 


IS . . 

20/6 .. 21/- 

14/- ., 14/6 

15/- .. 15/3 


4 August 

20/8 21/- 

14/- „ 14/3 

15/6 .. 15/9 


20 „ . . 

20/9 21/3 

14/- ., 14/6 

15/6 


1 September 

20/6 .. 21/- 

14/- • 

-14/6 to 14/9 


IS .. . . 

20/- .. 20/6 

14/6 

• 15/- 


1 October . 

16 .. . . . 

^/- .,•20/6 
19/9 ,. 20/3 

13/6 
, 13/6 

14/SWtoJS/- 
15/6 ,.*16/- 


1 November 

20/- ,. 20/3 

13/6 

14/9 ,. 15/- • 


16 . . 

20/3 ,. 20/6 

13/6 to 14/- 

W/9 .. 15/- 


1 December *. 

21/6 ,. 22/- 

13/6 .. 14/- 

14/9 ., 15/- 


IS .. . . 

20/9 .. 21/6 

14/6 .. 14/9 

15/3 ,. 15/6 

1914 

3 Tahuary . & 

20/- t<f 20/6 

13/tfto 14/- 

14/6 to 15/- 


16 .. , e 

18/9 .. 19/3 

12/6 .. 13/- 

14/3 .. 15/- 


2 February . 

18^ „ 19/^ 

12/6 .. 13/-* 

14/3 „ 14/6 


16 

18/9 „ 19/3 

12;i8 .. 12/9 

13/6 „ 14/- 


1 March 

18/9 .. !»/- 

12/6 .. 1^9 

14/- 


IS . . 

18/- ,. 18/6 

12/9 .. 13/- 

13/6 to 14/- 


31 . . 

• 

• 

18/6 .. 19/- . 

12/9 .. 13/- 

13/9 .. 14/- 
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APPENDIX IX 

C 

PRINCIPAL COAL-EXPORTING CENTRES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

f I. , 

Table showing Percentage of the Exports of Coal from cphtain 
Groups of Ports to the Total Exports of Coal for the whole 
OF the UNiTfeD Kingdom— 


k 

i9?o. 

I860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900! 

1910. 

1912. 

1923^ 

Q 

Bristol Channel Ports* . 

% 

1 13-3 

% 

244 

% 

31*2 

3^0 

4^6 

4r% 

38-8 

38% 


North-Western Ports 

8-3 

8-6 

4-9 

34 

24 

1-6 

2-2 

30 


North-Eastern Ports 

63-6 

53-5 

46-9 

39-5 

3M 

29/7 

30*0 

31*6 

31 

Huinbec Ports . 

20 

34 

4*5 

6*7 

7-7 

9-5 

10-3 

10-2 

11 

East Scotland Ports .! 
- 1 

61 

1 ■ 

5-S 



7*5 

7-8 

114 

131 

10-5 

9-2 

15 


The figures for the years from 1850 to 1900 are extracted from a 
similar, table in a paper on Coal Exports submitted to the Royal 
Statistical Society by Mr. D. A. Thomas on 19th May, 1903. Those 
^5or 1910 and 1912 are compiled from the Annual Statement of Trade 
of the Upited Kingdom. (Journal Royal Slat, Socy, Vol. LXVI, p. 498.) 
^ For the first six months. 


APPENDIX X 

Table showing the Development of the Production and Export 
OF Coal for the United Kingdom from 1855 

(The figures are taken from the Statistical Abstract.) 


Year. 

• Production. 

* 

^ Exports 

(coal, ciiukrs, & 
fuel). 

Percentage Exported. 


61,453.079 ‘j 

I 4,976,902 

8-09 

1860 

80,042.698 ! 

! 7,321,832 

914 

1870 , 

110,431.192 j 

11,702,649 

10*5 

1880 

146.818.622 | 

18,719,971 

12-7 

1890 

181.614.288 

30.142,839 

16*5 

1895 

189,661,362 

33,101,452 

17-4 

It 1900 

225. 18^.300 

*46.098,228 

20-4 

j 1905 

236.128.936 

49.359,27A 

20-9 

/ 1910 
f 1912 

264.433,028 

64,5?.0.320 

24-3 

260,416., 155 1 

67.035.848 

25-7 

' 1914 

269,926,000 | 

< 61,823,048 

— 

1916 

260,488.000 1 

41,157,746 

— 

1918 

231,402,000 

34,173,915 

— 

■M919 

1 202,574,000 • 

s 38,466,593 

1 — 

1923 j 

> 278.493,400 

* 

64,198,384 

— « 

— 


^ Subject to revision. 

* Economist Supplmen^, p. 2, 26th January, 1924. * 1922. 
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APPEND.IX XI 

eOAL PRODUCTS. * BRITISH DOMIlJlONS. 


In thousands of tons (000 omitted). 


Years. 

India. 

Canada. 

Australia. 

New Zealand. 

Natal.i 

Transvaal.' 

*^890 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

2.168 

3,117 

. 3,467 

637 

81 



1895 • 

3.537 

3,512 

4,289 

726 

158 

— 

1900 

6,118 * 

5,158 

6^85 

1,093 

241 


1905 

8.417 

7,739 

7,494 

1,585 . 

1,129 

2,337 

1910 

12,047 

11,526 

9,758 

2,197 

2,294 

3,547 

1912 

• 14.706 

12,957 

11,729 

2,177 

2,468 

4,242 

1914 

1 16.728 

12,372 

12,644 

2,312 

7,831 • 

1916 . 

17,531 

1 13,13» 

9,969 _ 

2,293 • 

10,700 

1918 

1 21,055 

i 13,588 

11,125 ; 

2.067 

9,877 - 

1919 

1 22,109 

12,325 

10,697 i 

1.847 

10,266 

1920 i 

17,962 

> 15,157 

12,968 I 

1,843 

11>4' 

75 

1922 

19,010 

— 

— 1 

1,857 t 

9,734 


» Union of South Africa since 1906# 
* 1922. 


COAL EXPORTS, BRITISH DOMINIONS. 
In thousands of tons (000 omitted). 


Years. 

India. 

Canada. 

... • 

Australia. 

New Zealand. 

Natf 1.' 1 Transvaal.' 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 1 Tons. 

1890 

40 

812 

1,M5 • 

78 

23 1 • -» 

1895 

53 

4,204 

2,253 

W 

63 1 — 

1900 

304 

1,757 

1,762 

114 

'■ . ■ 

1905 

594 

1.7£7 

2,028 

122 

670 

1910 

758 

2,057 

1 1,713 

277 I 

1,771 

1912 

874 

1,598 

1 2,162 

299 

— 

1920 


2,120 

1 2.161 

* i 

3,153 • 

1923 


2,9B9 

• 


1 

2,906 


^ British South Africa since 1%06 figures take^ from official Year Books^ 
including bunker d>al. • 

» 1922. 
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■ APPENDIX XII 

COAL PRODUCTION. FOREIGN COUNTRIES FROM 1890. 
(Fsom the Statistical Abstract.) '' 

Metric Tons (000 omitted). 


Yeats. 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

F/ance. 

Japan.* 

« 

rc* 

United States 
of America. 

<:890 

70,238 

20,366 

25,591 

2,640 

143,128 

1895 

79,169 

20,451 

27,538 

4,843 

175,193 

1900 

109.290 

23,463 

32 722 

7,489 

*244,653 

1905 

121,299 

21,775 

25,218 

12,008 

356,451 

191\) 

152.H28 

23.917 

37,635 

15,531 

455,024 

1911 

160,748* 

23,054 

38,644 

— 

450,261 ‘ 

1914 


16,714 

27,528 

22,339 

465,860 

1916 .. 

146,712 

16,863 

21,310 

33,010 

535,325 

1918 

■ 

13,822 

26,259 

28,203 

615,260 

1919 

116,707 

18,546 

22,477 

31,271 

493,745 

1921 

136.227 

21.750 

28,241 

26,220 

415,921 

1922 

129,964 

21,282 

i 

I 31,163 


407,894 


^ Exclusive of Eupen and Malmedy. 

* Includes Twiwan (Formosa) and Karafuto (Japanese Sakhalin). 


COAL EXPORTS. FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
(Coal, Coke, Etc.). 

^ (OoV) omitted.) 


« 

Years. 

Germany. 

] 

Belgium, j France. i 

1 Japan. 

United States 
of America. 

•1900 

15,266 

1 

^ 5,866 *r 4 

; 3,380 « 

(Long Tons) 

• 7,189 

1905 

18,156 

5,184 1 • 

1 2,548 

9,020 

1910 

24,257 

5.508 4 

1 (1909) 2,867 

13,367 

, 1911 

i 

27.406 

a. . 

^ 5,700 

c 

1 

14,985 
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/ , , ^A^fENDIX Xlll 

PRICES AND CONDITIONS FOR THE SUPPIyY OF COAL 
AT^ VARIOUS COALING STATIONS FOR* THE YEARS 
1S13, 1916, 1917, 1920» AND ^1924 (to April 1st). 
Abbreviations. 

A. = Australia^ B. =» Bengal L. == Large 

P. = Pocohontas C'dale. = Coalbrookdale S. • = Screened 

Cl. « Clearfield C.B. = Collie Burn U. = Unscreened 

J. 5= Japanese N.R. = New River R/m. = Run of the Mine 

- Lump in Stream Wt. = Westphalia W. = , Welsh 
• , D ^ Durham 

N.B.— Where a sMall figure is added after the price (^.g., 6d.) a rsba^e 
is indicated, and that amount must be* deducted from the gross figure. 

The fijgures are taken from actual contracts, except those marked * 
which are current prices. 




1 ' ' 




Ports. 

.1 1913. 

19B6. 


» 1920. 






■fIB 

Adelaide 

23/-, 25/6, 


\ 


i 

43/6 


24/6 



% 

Amsterdam . 

16/9 W. 




31^^ D., 29/6 
51/3 'w!r«/s 

• 

Aden . 

Current W. 

•no/- W. to 

•)10/-S.Afric. 

•125/- to 135)^ 



150/- 

to 155/- 

S. Afric. 

Algiers • . 

28/- W., 25/6, 

•104/- to 111/- 

•148/6 to 190/- 

37/- W. or D. 

D.U. I/- 





Antwerp 

18/- West 




3^- W. or D. 

Auckland 

23/- 

25/- 

26/6 

40/9 

45/- 

Albany 

22/-, 25/6 

29/9 

24/-, 23/- 

30/- 

50/- 

Bergen 

24/3 N.C. 




Kr. 52.0 

Baltimore . 

13.12 Cl. 

$3.35 Miller 

15.00. 

•$7.00 trimmed 

$6.40 


Vein « 


to»8». 


Barbadoes . 

26/- N.R. or 

•41/- N.R. or 

1*65/- to 77/6 

*120/- 

42/- Amer, 


P,6d. 

P to 60/- 



‘94/6fl).U. 

Bremerhavcn 

20/- 

V 


Brake . 

19/3 and 20/3 

• 

9 


34/6 D.U. . 

Bremen 

19|6and20/- 
23/- Bengal, 



f 

34/- D.U. 

Bombay 

24/6 •Bengal 

27/- Bengal 

Rs. 23 

Rs. 38 W. • 

Jap., Aust., 
S. African 


Rs. 30 Natal 
Rs. 29 Wit- 





i» * 


• 1 


bank Sod. 

Bahia . 

54/6 W., 6d. 

•107/6 W. or 

•180/- to 200/- 

65/- W. 


a 

1 

Amor. 187/6 



Buenos Aires 

43/- W., 3/- 

•77/6 W. to* 1 

•107/6 W. or 

•155/- ta 160/- 

50/- W. 


• 

125/- ; 

Amer. to 187f6 


Bahia Blanca 

46/- W., 6d. 

•80/- W. to 

•110/- W. or 

•164/, 

55/6 W. 


127/6 1 

Amer. to 190/- 

1 ? 

Brisbane 


• 



16/6* 




side 1 wharf 

Bermuda . 

38/- P. or 

•54/- P. or 

•77/- to 85/- . 

•138/- , 

59/- Amor. ’ 

• ' 

N.R. 

N.R. iojlh 

* . 




3$f 
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Buabury .1 


Charlestown 


Constant!' 


Copenhagj 

Colombo 


43/6 W» 28/- 

JLor'jr 

Natal 27/- A,, * 

25/- B. 

— * 15/- f.a.s. # 15/- f.a.s. 

screened 

14/- f.a.s. 14/- f.a.s. 
unscreened 

$5.35 C.C.B.P. f|3.10 Qinch' $5.00. 
field at coal 
piers 

S4.15 Clinch- S8.10. 

' field in stream 
28/6 W. • 


20/-N.C.D.U.,‘ 

! 42/6 W., 27/6 1*40/- Indian *65/- Indian 


, Rs. 9, 15 J.N. Rs. 9.6 Shaw’s Rs. 10.8 


FI. 63.50 along- 
I side wharf 
! FI. 66.00 in 
harbour * 
22/6 screened 


FK 37,50 W.‘ 
R 32.50 A. 
M. 32.00 J. 

29/- to 34/3 


$8.50 ex 
lighters 

6.50 cx chates 


$5.50 Clinch- 
field at tifto 


1*97/6 Indian 
1 to 107/6 , 


Coronel 
’ ChiS^.antas 


Capetown 

Dui^k 

panfi^uth 


Dairen 
Delagoa Bay 

Emden 
Ferrol 
. Faya . 


3 ans. J Nav. 

•1 • *42/6 franco 

13/9 lump, 13/3 lump, 19/-, 15/- 

9/9 slack 9/3 slack 

f;/- lump, 17/- lump. 24/-, 20/- 

13/- slack , 13/- slack 

nBi/% * Affi iiri.i 1. oei rtruK i 


rUt W., 38/2 
Turkish 

36/- to 39/6 
47/- W., 37/- 
Natal 

36/- Witbank 
Rs. 19 


1*65/- Schwager ( 
I 63/- lump, 

! 46/- slack 


25/6 • 25/- Wi 

21/9 F.N. 

22^6 D. (U) ^ 

36/- W. 6d. *92/6 W. 


25/- Witbank 35/- Witbank j 52/6 Witbank 


^14/3 No. 1, 

' 12/9 R/m. 
14/9 Fushau 
15/-Large, 
14/- Nuts 
19/- MJt. 
22/6 W. 


92/6 W. *87/6 Welsh or 
other coal 

14/6 screened, 22/-, 20/3 , 

12/9 unscr. 


32/3 Witbank 
Fr. 135 
34/- 'W. or 
other coal 
42/6 W. or 
otW coal 
Yen 14.20 ^ 

Yen 14.20 
27/6 Witbank 


*86/- W. 


*85/- Vf. 


34/- W. 6d, *72/6 W. to i*95/- W, or *165/- to 170/- 


Fremantle . 15/3, 25/6 


Gulfport 

t 

Galveston . 
Geestemunde 
Gibraltar . 


$3A0 & 4.40 $3.40 


other to 140/- 
18/3 f.a.s. , 
17/3 f.a.s. 


25/9 trimmed 


$6.25, P. 6.00 
19/6 

26/6 W. 


7.15 Arkansas I 


•6g/- W. to ys/- W. to 




HaUfu, N.S. 


Hong Kong 


24/- W. *130/- W.. • I 

$6.10 N.R. *$8.50 N.K to *$8.7| 

$8.75 

16/- North- • 

umbrian* 1 

$4.50 Dorn. *8.25 | $8.25 

24/- W.,2f/- *65/- Thro’ 1*65/- Thro' 


18/- Uunp, 246 
20/9 Jap. 


*ISS/- to }6^/- 
•175/- to 200/- 


*$12.50 to 
}13.50 

Yen 42.75 


$9.15 

34/6 D. U. 
37/- W. 
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1917. « 1920. 


Mauritius 


Monte Video 
Murovau 


2I/-I 19/9 
17/3, 16/3 I 26/6, 25/3 


14/9, 13/6 I 23/6, 21/9 


88/- W. to 
127/- 

76/- W. to 


*85/6 W. or 
other to 155/- 
*107/6 W. or 
•\mer. to 187/6 


Rs. 25 to Rs. 
32 

Yen 13.85 . 
Yen 21.00 
Yen 13.60 


Melbounie 


14/-, 12/9 


New York . 

13.12 Cl. 

«3.35 

Newport 

13.30 N.R. 

$3.10 • 

News 



Norfolk, Va. 

$3.30 

$3.10 • 

New Orleans 

$3.75 

$3.65 

Nordenham . 

19/- 

Naples 

Newcastle, 

27/- W. 

9/- Waratah 

9/9 • 

N.S.W. 

Nagasaki 

14/3 

14/-, 12/9 

Newchang . 

16/^* 

15/.2h 11/3 

Natal . 

16/6 

18/- Large, 


16/6 Nuls 

North Syd- 

$3.50 Syd. • 

$4.00 

ney, C.B. 



Oran 

28/- N.C. 

*75/- W. to 

Otavu 

15/6 . • 

1 

14/6, 13/6 

Plymoutlr . 

25/6 


Philadelphia. 

$3.12 Cl. 

$3.35 * 


• 

*110/- W. to 
200/* 

22/6, 21/3 

$5.00 

*$9.00 to $9.25 

■ 

*155/- to 175/- 

Yen?27.00 and 
Ven 26.00 

• 

*$7.00 trimmed 

$7.00 

37/- W. or D. 

ai^/6 W. 
Yen 15.75 J. 

38/- W. |rds. 
$6.50 • 

- •- 




;i4-(I327A) 


f 
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c 


Ports. 

1913. 

( 1916. 

HP 






wmamMM 


ihhhhih 

Persacola 

$3.15 , 

$2.90 F.o.b. 

$5.00 

•$5.85 

$5(00 “ 

Portland. 

22/- * ' • 



♦147/6 

34/- W. or D. 

U.K. 

■ 



•172/6 to 186/e 

« 

Port Said 

35/- W., 6d: 

♦96/- W. to 

♦120/- W. to 
248/6 

1 45/- W., 

43/- D. 

Pew . 

• 

148/6 f 

• 

Current W. 

♦no/- W. to 

♦no/- S.A. to 

•125/- to 135/- 

51/3 W., 42/6 

Penang 

Pernambuco 

24/9 

14/- P.L. 

150/- 

155/- 

S. AMc. 

|p5/- W. to 

♦107/6 W. or 

•180/- \o 200/- 

65/- W. 


125/- 

Amer. 187/6 


• 

Pulo Laut 

14/- 

15/1 

Fl. 12.20 

Fl. 35.56 

FL 17.00 

Rangoon 

23IS Hcilgen. 

24/8 

♦41/6 


Rs. 30 Indian 

Stand. * 





Rotterdam 

16/6 West. 


• 

•Gelders 85/- 

.29/1 D. 

Rosario 

47/- W., 6d. 

♦80/- W. to 

♦no/- W. or 

♦157;6 to 162/6 

52/6 W. 


127/6 

Amer. to 190/- 

58/- W. 

Rio Janeip 

46/- W., 6d. , 

♦77/6 W. to 
125/- W. 

♦107/6 W. or 
Amer. to 187/6 

•167/6 to 175/6 

45/- W. or D. 

Syra . 

26/- W, 

• 

Sydney, C.B. 
St. John, 

$3.50 
, $4.75 

$4.00 

♦$9.00 

♦$6.00 

♦$9.00 

•$9.00 to $9.25 

$7.00 

$9.25 

N.B. 





15.00 


t3.30 ' 

$5.10 c 

$5.00 ‘ 

Govt, price 

Savannah 

$5.00 

$4.75 

$5.40 

♦$8.50 

$7.38 

Stettin 

1^/6 N.C. 1 




33/6 N.C. 

Singapore 

42/-W.,28/-J 

33/- Japanese ^ 

♦60/6 Indian or 

♦86/- Indian to 

37/- to 39/- 

A. 


Japan to 67/6 

98/6 

30/- . 

Sebattik, 

14/6 

14/3 

17/6 

1 « 

43/6 




it. Vincent, 

36j- W., 6d. 

♦80/- V>. to 

mi6 W. or 

♦135/- to 167/6 

40/- W. 

C.V, 

108/6 

1 Other to 155/- 

47/6 k 

St. Michael’s 

34/- W., 6d. 

♦90/- W. to 

♦95/- W. to 

♦165/- to 170/- 


107/6 

1 140/- 



St. Thomas, 

*25/- N.R. 

♦40/- N.R. to 

♦64/- to 76/6 

♦119/- 

42/- 

W.I. 

50/6 



St. Lucia 

26/- 

♦41/- to 51/6 

♦65/- to 77/6 

♦120/- 

43/- 

Santos 

49/6 W., 6d. 

♦80/- W. to 

♦no/- W. or 

♦170/- 

60/6 W. 


e 

127/6 

Amer. tp 190/- 

36/2 Raping 

Shanghai 

20/9 No. 1 

20/3 

86/- Kaiping 

Ship Island . 


c 

C €• 

1 Lump 

lump 

No com 

Teneriffe 

32/- W. 

♦77/€r W. to 

•86/- W. or , 

♦165/- 

37/6 W. 

• 

106/- 

Other coal 150/- 

Tongku 

12/9 

12/3, 8/3 

18/-, 14/- 



Taku Bar . 

14/9 

14/3, 10/3 

20/-, 16/- e 

♦68/- and 51/- 

30/4 

Trinidad 

25/- 

♦40/- N.R. to 
50/6 

e 

♦64/- to 76/6 

♦119/- 

.42/- 

Vera Cru^ . 

$6.35 

c 

C U 

No coal 

Vigo . 
Wilmington 

23/9 W. 

$4.95 

$5.25 ^ 

c 


40/- W. 

$7.90 

Wakainatsu 

12/3 , 

13/6, 12/3 

21/6,c20/3 


Yen 12.75 to 

"Wes^ort, 

14/6 

14/6 « 

14/6 

22/6‘ 

13.50 

23/6 

Wellington . 


23/- 

24/6 

38/6 


Yokohaan . 

17/6 

18/6 • 

30/6 

Yen 38.50 and 
Yen 37c.50 

Yen 22.75 

Yokosuka . 

20/8 ‘ 

^ • 



Zaandam 

mar • 

17/6 West. 

• 

K 

« 


31/3 B. or Wt. 


OAt of *126 ports ome 106 are qiiote4. 




APPIit^DIX XIV 

RAIlWaYS act, 1921 
[11 & 12 Geo. V. Ck. 55] 

’ARRANGEMENT OF SECTIONS 

, Part I 

* Reorganisation of Railway System 

Section. 

1., Grouping of railways. « 

2. TPi^paj-ation and settlement of amalgamation schemes. 

3. Provisions to contained in amalgamation schemes. 

4. Preparation and approval of absorption schemes. 

5. Provisions to be contained in absorption schenfes. 

6. Provisi(ans as to determination of terms and conditions of 

amalgamation or transfer. 

7. Supplementary provisions as to schemes. ^ 

8. Prelipiinary scheme. • • * 

9. Constitution and procedure of amalgamation tribunal. 

10. Staff and expenses of tribunal. « 

11. Composition of claims in respect of Government possession 

of railways. 

12. Allocation of compensation under railway agreements. 

13. Power of constituent companies to* issue redeemable 

debenture stock, 

14. Railway Clearing House. 

15. Power of trustees to invest in securities of amalgamated* 

companies. 

Part II 

Regulation* of Railways * • 

16. Power to make orders as worktng ^f railway companies. , 

17. Power to make orde];s as to acquisition of Ifuid, etc. 

18. Power to confirm agreements for the purchase, lease, or 

working of railways.^ • 

19. Restrictions on combination. 

mm Part III* • 

Railway Charges* 

ConsHtuti(ffi and Procedure^of Rates Tribunal 

20. Rates tribunal. 

21. Appointment of officers and expenses of tribunal. 

22. Procedure. • * * 

23. Sittings. * • ^ • 

24. Additional members of tribunal. * • * 

25. Decisions. * 

26. Appeals. « * • 


A.P. 1921.* 


<171 . 
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A D. 1921. Section. 


27 . 

28 . 


29 . 


30 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33 . 

34 . 

35 . 


36 . 

37 . 
• 38 . 

39 . 

40 . 
44 . 


42 . 

43 ! 

44 . 

45 . 


46 . 

47 . 

48 . 

51 . 

52 . « 

53 . 

54 . 

55 . 

56 . 

57 . 


58 . 

59 . 


60 . 

61 . 


• Jurisdiction of Trimnal 

Transfer of powers of Railway «nd Can^ G>mnfission. 
Functions of tribunal. • 

• • • 


^ * Classification of Merchandise 
Classiiication of merchandise. 


Standard Charges 

Submission of schedules of charges. 

Settlement of schedules. 

Obligation to charge standard charges. 

Application of sch^ules to non-amalgamated companies. 
Repeal of existing provisions. 

Subsequent modifications of standard charges. 

• Exceptional Charges 

Provisions as to existing exceptional rates. 

New exceptional rates. 

Variation of exceptional rates. 

Review *of competitive exceptibnal rates. 

Disintegration of exceptional rates. 

Exceptional fares. 

* Conditions of Carriage 

Submission of propose^ conditions. 

Settlement by tribunal? 

Conditions on which merchandise to be carried. 

Alteration of conditions. 


Miscellaneous Provisions as to Charges 

Owner’s risk rates. 

Through rates and fares. 

Minimum rates. 

Collection and del^er^i charges. 

Dangerous ^ods. 

Charges on jointly owned lines. 

Charges for competitive ti*aflic. 

Fares on ships. 

Publication of schedules of standard charges, etc. 
Miscellaneous provisioi^ as to rates. 

Amendments of certain Acts. 

Interpretation of Part III. • 

Adjustmmt of Charges to Revlnue 

Adjustment of powers of charging to revenue. 

Periodical review of standard charges s^nd exceptional rates. 

Transitory Provisions 

Transitory provisions as to tharges generally. 

Provisions as to cha^pes in connection wth private sidings. 
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%ctioa. AD. 1921. 

^ Part IV ^ — 

tVago^ 1)^nditions of Service 

^ 62. Settlement of disputed as to pay and conditions of ^rvice. 

63. Establishment of councils. « •* 

64. Reconstitution of Central and National Wages Boards. 

65. Power 19 make schemes. * » • 

66 . Application of Part IV. 

67. R^way police force conferences. 

Part V 

Light Railways 

• • • 

68 . Amendment of procedure for making light railway orders. 

69. Provisions as t^ purchase of land. 

70. Government advances to light itiilways. 

71. Power of councils to give guarantees. • 

72. Poweraof charging by light railway companies. 

73. Amendment of ss. 1 1 and 24 of principal Act. 

74. Construction of Part V. 

. 

Part VI 
General 

75. Facilities. * 

76. , Allocation of receipts on worked railways. 

77. Accounts, returns, and statistic!. • 

78. J^rovision for applications by public authorities in certain 

cases. 

79. Provision as to railway officers transferred to Minister. • 

80. Provisions as to inquiries. 

81. Notices, etc. 

82. Mode of action by Board of Trade. 

83. Application to Scotland. • 

84. Provisions as to Irish railways. ^ 

85. Definition of railway company. • 

86 . Short title and repeal. 

Schedules. 



A.D. 1<»21. 


Sections 1 
and 66. 


APPENDIX XV 

railways act, 1921 

SCHEDULES 


First Schedule 


Groups. 


'Constituent Companie s. 


Subsi^ary Companies. 


I. The South' 
em Group, 


2. The West- 
^ em Group. 


. The London and| 
South Western Rail- 
way Company; the 
London Brighton 
and South Coast 
Railway*Company ; 
the South Eastern 
Railway Company ; 
the London Chat- 
ham and Dover 
Railway Company ; 
the South Eastern 
and Chatham «Rail' 
way Companies] 
Managing Commit- 
tee. 


2. The Great Western 
Railway fompany ; 
the Barry Railway 
Company; the 
Cambrian Railway 
Company; the 
Cardiff Railway 
Company; the 
Rhynmey Railway 
Company; ^the 
Taff Vale Railway 
Companf ; and the 
Alexandra (h[ew 
pbrt and. South 
Wales) Docks andj 
Railway Company. 


1. The Bridgwater Railway Company, 
the Brighton and Dyke Railway 
Company ; the Freshwater Yar- 
mouth and Newport (Isle of Wight) 

« Railway Company ; the Havling 
Railways Company; the Isle of 
Wight Railway Company; the 
Isle of Wight Central R^way 
Company; the Lee-on-the-Solent 
Railway Company; the London 
and Greenwich Railway Company ; 
the Mid Kent Railway (Bromley 
to St. Mary Cray) Company ; the 
North Cornwall Railway Com- 
pany ; the Plymouth and* Dart- 
moor Railway Company ; the 
Plymouth, Devonport, and South 
Western Junction Railway Corn- 
Company ; the Sidmouth Railway 
Company; the Victoria Station 
and Pimlico Railway Company. 

2. The Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil 

• Junction Railway Company ; the 

Burry Port and Gwendreath Valley 
Railway Company ; the Cleobury 
Mortimer and Ditton Priors Light 
Railway Company; the Didcot 
Nkwbury and Southampton Rail- 
way Company ; the Exeter Rail- 
way Company; the Forest of 
Dean Central Raikvay Company ; 
M Gwendreath Valleys Railway 
Company ; the Lampeter, Aberay- 
ron and New Quay Light Railway 
Company ;« the Uskeard and Looe 
Railway Company; the Llanelly 
and M^ydd Mawr Railw^ Com- 
pany ; the Mawddy Railway 
Company^ the Midland and South 
Western junction Railway Com- 
sy; the Neath, and Brecon 
ilway Company ; the Fenarth 


t 
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t 


C^^ups. j Constituent Comyanies. Subsidiar^^Companies. 


2. The West- 
ern Group 


Extension Railway Comply ; the 
Pcnarth Harbour, •Dock and Rail- 
way Company ; th» Port Talbot 
• Railway and Docks , Company ; 
the Ffincetown Railway Company ; 
the Rhondda and Swansea Bay 
Railway Company ; the Ross and 
Monmouth Railway Company ; 
the South Wales^Mineral Railway 
Company ; the Teign Valley Rail- 
way Company ; the Vale of 
Glamorgan Railway j^ompany ; 
the Van Railway Company ; the 
Welshpool and Llanlair Light 
Railway Company; the West 
Somerset Railway Company ; the 
Wrexham and Ellesmere Railway 
Company. 


The North 

Western, 

MidlaSd, 

and West 

Scottish 

Group. 


. The London and 
North Western 
Railway Company ; 
the Midland Rail- 
way Company; 
the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway 
Co m p a 11 y ; the 
North Staffordshire 
Railway Company ; 
the Furness Rail- 
way Company ; the 
Caledonian Rail- 
way Company ; the 
Glasgow and South 
Western Railway 
Company; the 
Highland Railway 
Company. • 


. The Arbroath and Forfar Railwa}^ 
Company ; the Brechin and Edzell 
District Railway Company; the 
Callander and Oban Railway Com- 
pany ; the Cathcart District Rail- 
way Company; the Chamwood 
Forest Railway iompany ; the 
Cleator and Workington Junction 
Railway Company; the Cockcr- 
ftouth Keswick and Penrith lUil- 
way Company ; thejDearne Valley 
Railway Company ; the Dornoch 
Light Railway Company ; the 
Dundee and Newtyle Railway 
Company ; the Harbome Railway 
Company ; the Killin Railway 
Company; the Lanarkshire and 
Ayrshire Railway Company ; the 
Knott End Railway CvftMany; 
the Leek and Manifold Valley 
Ifight^ Railway Company ; the 
Maryport and Carlisle Railway 
Company ; tfie Mold and Denbigh 
Junction Railway Company ; the 
North and South Western Junetion 
Railway Company; the North 
London Railway Company; the 
Portpatrick and Wigtownshire 
^int Committte ; the Shropshire 
Union Railways and Canal Com- 
pany ;^thc Solway Junction Rail- 
firay Company; the 4»tratford- 
up^-Avon aAd Midland Junction 
Railway Company; the Tottenham 
and Forest Gate Railway Com- 
pany; the Wick and Lybster 
Light Railway Company ; the 
Wirral Railway Company; the 
Yorkshire Dales Railway (Skipton 
to Graftington) Company.* 


ECONOMICS OF TRANSPORT 


Groups. Constituent Companies. • Subsidiary C6m^anies. f 


4. The N9rth «4. The North Eastern 


Eastern, 
Eastern* 
and East 
Scottish 
Group. 


Railway Company ; 
the Great Cmtral 
Railway Company ; 
the Greaif' Eastern 
Railway Company ; 
the Great Northern 
Railway Company ; 
the Hull and Barns- 
ley Railway Com- 
pmy ; the North 
British Railway 
Company; the, 
Great North of 
Scotland Railway 
Company. 


4. The Brackenhill Light Railway 
Company ; the Colne Valley and 
Halstead Railway Company ; the 
East and West Yorkshire Union 
Railways Company ; the East 
Lincolnshire Railway Company; the 
Edinburgh and Bathgate Railway 
Company; the Forcett Railway 
Company ; the Forth and Clyde 
Junction Railway Company ; the 
Gifford and Garvald Railway 
Company; the Great Nort]li« of 
England, Clarence an(| Hartlepool 
Junction Railway Company ; the 
Homcastlf Railway Company ; 
the Humber Commercial Railway 
and Dock Company ; the Kilsyth 
and Bonnybridge Railway Com- 
pany ; the Lauder Light Railway 
Company ; the London and Black- 
wall Railway Company ; the 
tMansfield Railway Coiimany ; the 
Mid-Suffolk Light Railway Com- 
pany ; the Newburgh and North 
Fife Railway Company ; the North 
Lindsey Light Railways Company ; 
the Nottingham and Grantham 
Railway and Canal Company ; the 
Nottingham Joint Station Com- 
mittee ; the Nottingham Subur- 
ban Railway Company ; the 
Seaforth and Sefton Jihiction 
Railway Company; the Sheffield 
District Railway Company; the 
South Yorkshire Junction Railway 
Company ; the Stamford and 
Essendine Railway Company ; the 
West Riding Railway Committee. 


Section^ 

ai^8. 


, Second Schedule 


* Board of Directors of Amalgamated Company 


Part I 
First Yea» 

1. Fa: the penod coxnmen|dng*on the date when the amalgama- 
tion scheme contes into coperation and ending on the date of 
the general meeting of the amalgamated company in the 
following year, the C 9 mpany shall be directed by a board con- 
sisting of such number of persons as may b9 fixed by the scheme 
elected by idle proprietors of the several constituent companies 
not exceeding, in theicasd of thp North Western Midland and 
West Scottish Group, and the North Eastern, Eastern and East 
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Scottish Group, twenty-ei§[ht, in the case of the Western Group, 
tweiily-hve, and m the case of the Southern Grot^p, twenty-one. 

2# &for^ tile d%te^ when the amalgamation scheme comes 
• into operation the proprietoA of each constituent company shall 
elect hrSm amongst the di/ectors of the company folding office 
at the tiipe such number as may be fixed by the scheme to serve 
as directors of amalgamated companies as aforesaid. * 

3. The directors so elected shall holdtoffice until thb date of 
the said general meeting and shall then retire, but any director 
so retiring may, i|f otherwise qualified, be elected as a director 

^ of the company under the provisions hereinafter cqptained. 

4. In the event of a casual vacancy occurring during the said 
period amongst the directors, the vacancy shall be filled by a 
pefsen^co-opted by the other directors, being a person who was 
a director of the constituent Company by the proprietors of 

^ which the vacating liirector was elected. 


• Part II 

After the First Year ^ 

1. As from the date of the (general meeting of the Amalgamated 

company in the year following that in which the amalgamation 
scheme comes into operation, the company shall be directed by 
a board of directors consisting of such number^ of members 
elected by the proprietors of the company as may be specified 
in the scheme not exceeding, in the case of the North Western 
Midland and West Scottish Groi^ and *the North Eastern 
Eastern and East Scottish Group, twenty-eight, in the case of 
the Western Group twenty-five, and in the case of the Southern 
Group twenty-one. e 

2. The qualification of a director shall be the holding in his 

own right of such amount of the share capital of the amalgamated 
company as may be specified in the scheme, and, subject as 
hereinafter provided, the teriA of office of such a director, shall 
be three years, but on retirei^ent h^^may, if otherwise qualified, 
be re-elected. • ^ 

3. Any casual vacancy occurring among th# directors shall be 

filled by a person co-opted by the other directors, and any 
director co-opted to fill af casual vacancy shall hold office for 
the same period as that for which his predecessor would have 
held office. ^ 

4. On the first electiovi of directors, one-third of the total 
number of directors, or if tfteir pumber is»not a multiple of three 
then l^e number nearest to but not exceeding^one-third (failing 
agreement to be selected by lot) shal> be deemed to have been 
elected for one year, and one-third or such nearest number as 
aforesaid (failing agreement to be selected l?y lot) for two years. 

5. Subject tp thd, foregoing provisions of this Schedule, the 
prov^ions of the Companies Clauses (ConsoHdp.tioif) Act, 1845, 
with* respect to the appointmiint and rotation of directors shall 

apply- 
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Third Schedule 

Existing Officers ixAd Sisrvants • * 

The following provisions shall a^ply in respect to* persons * 
who at the date of the passing of this Act are, and for a period 
of not less*than five years have been, officers or seqvaifts of any 
constitucfnt company os subsfdiary company, and who shall not, 
prior to the amalgamation or ateorption of such constituent or 
subsidiary company, have become pensioners or annuitants in 
accordance wjth the rules of any railway pensfon or superannua- 
tion fund of which they may be members, or have voluntarily* 
retired, or have been removed from the service of any such 
constituent or subsidiary company by reason of miscondiyi^t or 
incapacity (all of which officers and servants are in this SChedule 
hereinafter referred to as “ existing officers exid servants *') : — 

1. Every existing officer *and servant shall, as from the date 

of amalgamation or absorption, become an officer or servant of 
the amalgamated company : • 

2. The amalgamated company may abolish the office or 
^situation of any existing officer or servant which they deem 
unnecessary,^ and any existing officer or servant required to 
perform duties such as are not analogous or which are an 
unreasonable addition to those which as an officer or servant 
of the compjiny from whom he was transferred he was required 
to perform may relinquish his office or situation : 

3. No existing officer or servant so transferred shall, without 
hia consent, be by t^ason ol such transfer in any worse position 
in respect to the conditions of his service as a whole (inefoding 
tenure of office, remuneration, gratuities, pension, superannua- 
tion, sick fund or any benefits or allowances whether obtaining 
legally or by customary practice of the constituent or subsidiary 
company) as compared with the conditions of service formerly 
obtaining with respect to him : 

4. any question arises as to«whether the provisions of the 
last foregoing paragraph h%ve beep complied with, the question 
^lall be referred to a sending arbitrator or board of arbitration 
appointed by the\x)rd Chancellor, and, !f the arbitrator or board 
consider that those provisions have not been complied with, and 
that the officer or servant has thereby sufiered loss or injury, 
they shall award him such sum to be paid by the amalgamate 
company as thgy think su^cient to compensate^m for such 
loss or injury : 

5. Every existing officer or sprvafit whose office or situation 
is so abolished or who so relinquishes his office or service or whose 
services are dispensed with on the ground *that they are not 
required or for any reason not being on account of any mis- 
conduct or incapacity, or whose salary, wages, or remuneration 
are reduced on the ground that his duties l^ve bi^n diminished, 
or who othe^se suffers any direct pecuniary loss by reason of 
the anffilgamation or absorj^tion (including any loss of'prosp&tive 
superannuatimi^j* other retiring or death allowances and allowances 
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payable to his widow or orphan children, whether obtaining 
legall}^ or by customary practice of the constituent or subsidiary 
company), gha!l be^ entitled to be paid compensation for su<^ 
pecuniary loss, to be Aetermtned and paid by the amalgamated 
company, subject to appeaf to such standing arbitrator board 
of arbitration as aforesaid, in accordance with the provisions 
containea ii^ section one hundred and twenty of •the Local 
Government s\ct, 1888, relating to compensation to* existing 
officers, and those provisions shall apply accordingly as if they 
were herein re-enacted with the necessary modifications. For 
the purpose of thil schedule, any solicitor who wa% continuously 
* retained by a company as their chief legal adviser for the period 
of five years before the passing of this Act shall be deemed to 
be aTi existing officer of the company : • 

I^o^aded that, in the case of*any officer or servant who was 
appointed to his office as a specially qualified person at an age 
exceeding that at which public service usually begins or of any 
officer or servant who suffers any loss of prospSctive super- 
annuation (A other retiring or death allowances as aforesaid, 
such addition may be made to the amount of compensation 
authorised under the said provisions as may seem just, having* 
regard to*the particular circumstances of such case :* 

Provided further that the expression in sub-section (1) of 
section one hundred and twenty of the Local Government Act, 
1888, “the Acts and Rules relating to Her M^esty's Civil 
Service “ shall mean the Acts and Rules relating to His Majesty's 
Civi> Service which were in operatiop at the date of the passing 
of the Local Government Act, 1888. • • • 

6. The fee pa)rable to* an arbitrator or member of a board of 
arbitration under this Schedule shall be such as the Lord 
Chancellor may fix, and that fee shall be paid by the amalgamated 
company concerned. 


Fourth* Schedule * • 


Division and F^rm of Schedules o:» Charges 

The parts into which every schedule of charges submitted^ by 
a company to the rates lYibunal is to be divided shall be as 
follows — 

Part I corjjpining the charges ii^ respect of^the goods and 
minerals comprised in the esveral classes of merchandise (including 
dangerous goods and goods*spe^ally liable to damage) specified 
in the classification ; » , • 

Part II containinl; the charges in respect of animals; 

Part III containing the charges in respect of carriages ; * 

Part IV containing the charges in icespect of perishable 
merchandise by^pass^ger train or other similar servich ; 

Part V containing the charges in respect of small *parcels ; 

Pait VI containing the changes in* respect of merchandise of 
an exceptional character; 
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PArt VII containing the fares and charges to be taken for the 
conveyance of passengers and their luggage* and for live, sftock* 
carriages* parcels and articles of merchandise (othef than those 
included in Part IV) by passenger train or other similar service ; , 

Part yil{ containing the charges il\ respect of any tolf^ayable 
by a trader. ■ ^ 

The forftis of the various farts shall in the cas^ of Parts V, 
VI* VII*' and VIII* be SMch as the rates tribunal direct* and in the 
case of Parts I* II* III* and IV, be the following forms — 


Part I 

Goods and Minerals 



Part II 
Animal <Cl ASS 



Rate for Conveyance per Mile. 


Service 

Terminals. 

1 

Description. 

5-9 
gg . 

o8 

III| 

Jig<5 

is 

o8 

III 

SI® 

• 

S3 . 
■88 

III 

Is® 

For the next Miles* 
ror any part of such 
Distance. 

|| 

Station Terminal 
each end. 

i 


Minimum Charge as 
Animals. 

1 . ■ 

2 

d. 

d. 

u 

d/ 

d. 

1. U. 

1. A 

s. i. 

f. A 

3 

etc. • 

• 

\ 

• 


c 


e 





— • • -t 
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Part III 



. V%RT IV 

Perishable Merchandise by Passenger Train 


Division I 
Description 

Division 1% 
Description 
etc. 


Division I 


Rata for Conveyance. 




For any 
Distance 
not 

eioeeding 

20MUes. 

For any 
Distance 
exceeding 
20 Miles, 
but not 
exceeding 
50 Miles. 

For any 
Distance 
exceeding 
50 Miles, 
but not 
exceeding 
75 Miles. 

For any« 
Distance 
exceeding 
Miles, 
but not 
exceeding 
100 Utiles. 

Foran^ 
Distance 
exceeding 
100 Miles, 
but not 
exceeding 
150 Miles. 

For any 
Distance 
exceeding 
150MUes. 

Station 
Terminal 
git each 
End. 

Load- 

ing. 

• 

Un- 

load- 

ing. 

e 

Per 

Imperial 

Gallon. 

Gallon. 

Per 

Imperial 

G^lon. 

Per 

Fer<ft 

Imperial 

Gallon. 

Per 

Imperial 

GaJ|on. 

P«Can. 

Per 

Can. 

IVr 

C»ii. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

e 

d. 

* d. » 

d. 

f 

d, 

• 

A 

d. 



RE 

TURNED 

EMPTY 

CANf. 


* • 


Per Can. 

Per Can. 

^PerClj. 

Per Can. 

Per Can. 

Per Can. 

• 

» 



d. 

d. 

d. 

. 

1 • 

d. 

» 

• • 

• 



































c 
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Divisions II and III 


. 

Rate for Conveyance. « ^ 

, r 

c 

Ser^ce 

Terminals. 

For tlic* 
first Miles, 
or any part 
of such < 
Distance. 

'For the 
netc Miles, 
'or any part 
of siich 
Distance. 

For the 
next Miles, 
or any part 
of such 
Dis^ince. 

T 

For the 
next Miles, 
or any part 
' of such 
Distance. 

For the 
remainder 
of the 
Distance. 

Station 
Terminal 
at each 
En(?, 

Load- 

ins. 

Un- 

load- 

ing. 

Per Cwt. 
per Mile. 

Per Cwt. 
pei Mile. 

Per Cwt. 
per Mile. 

Per Cwt. 
per Mile. 

( Per Cwt. 1 
per Mile. 

Per 

Cwt. 

Per 

Cwt. 

Per 

Cwt. 

1 

i. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

r 



- 



* 

1 



r 


Fifth Schedule 


Miscellaneous Provisions as to Rates 
(Details of this Schedule are Omitted) 

Sixth Schedule 


. Act Amqndcd, 


The Carriers Act, 1830. 
(1 1 Geo. 4 and 1 Will. 
4 c. 68.) 


The Rai]wa3r5 Clauses 
Act 1845 (8 & 9 
Viet. 20), as incor- 
porated in any Act, 
whethenpassed before 
or alter &e passing of 

this Act. , 

« 


Nature of Amendment. 


In 5 f« 5 ction one, the words " silks in a manu- 
factured or unmanufactured state and 
whether wrought up or not wrought up 
with other materials " shall be repealed, 
and the word twenty-five ’’ shall be 
substituted for *' ten." 

In section two the word " twenty-five " shall 
be substituted for the word " ten." 

The following new section shall be added 
after section 10 — 

'*"11. In this Act the expression ' com- 
mon carrier \)y land ’ shall include a 
common carrier by land who is also a 
carrier by water, and as regards every 
such commdn carrier this Act shall apply 
to carriage by water in the same manner 
as it applies to carriage by land." 

In Section thr^^ after the words " The word 
' toll ' shallb include any rate or charge or 
o^cr payment payable under the special 
Act " there shall b,e inserted the words 
" or fixed by the rates tribunal under the 
provisions of the Railways Act, 1921." 

In section ninety-eight for the words 
" number or quantity of goods conveyed 
by any such carriage'^ there shall be 
Substituted the words " full namb and 
jid^rMs'nf thft rnnsiinieft and such oar- 
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Act Amended. * 


The Railway Clauses 
(Scotland) Act, 1845 
(8 & 9 Viet. c. 33), 
as iheorporated in any 
Act, whether passed 
before or after the 
passing of this Act. 


A.D. 1921. 


Nature of 


ol packing), and number of parcels or 
articles of merchandise handed* the 
company for conveyance * aj may be 
necessary to enable the company to 
calculate the chtrgcs therefor." * 

The following sub-section shall be added at 
the end of section ninety-eight — 

• " (2) The company shall be entitled to 
refuse to convey any mJ^chandise de- 
livered to them for conveyance as aforesaid 
in respect of which the foregoing provisions 
of this section have not been Complied 
with, oi* to examine, weigh or count the 
same and make such reasonable charge ^ 
therefor as {bey think At: 

" Provided that the compimy shall not 
refuse to convey the parcels or articles of 
merchandise handed to them for con- 
veyance as aforesaid without giving the , 

S I an opportunity of having them 
^ ed or counted upon payment of a 
reasonable charge.” 

• 

In section three after the words " The word 
' toll ' shall include any rate*or charge or 
other payment payable under the special 
Act " there»shall b^ inserted the words 
" or fixed b/ the rates tribunal under the 
provisions of the Railways Act, 1921." 

In section ninety-one, for the words " num- 
ber or quantity of goods conveyed by* 
any such carriage " there shall be substi- 
tuted the words " full name and address 
of the consignee and such particulars of 
the nature, weight (inclusive of pa<ddng), 
and number of parcels or articlel of 
merchandise 4ian4^ to the company ioi^ 
conveyance as may be imeessary to enable 
*the company to calculate the charges 
therefor." , 

The ^following sub-section shall be added at 
the end of section ninety-one — . 

" (2) The company shall be entitled to 
refuse to convey any merchandise de- 
Ify^ed to them for conveyance as aforesaid 
in resp(v:t of whidb the foregoing provi- 
sions of tHis section ^havc not been 
complied with, ♦or to examine, jveigh, or 
count the same and make such reasonable 
charge therefor as they think fit: 

" ]^ovided that file compan}» shall not 
refuse to convey the parcels qr articles of 
merchandise hand^ tolfiiem for convey- 
ance as^aforesaid without giving the person 
an opportunity of havingiib^qj weighed or 


i 
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Act Amended^ 

Nature oi Amentiment. 

c ' • 

1 

1 * 1 • ft 

counted upon payment of a r^onable 
charge.*' ^ 

The Railway and Canal 
Traffic' Act, 1854 
fl7 & 18 Viet. c. 31). 

.. 1 

f 

In seption seven, for the, words^ for any 
4 horse fifty pounds, for a^iy neat cattle 
per head fifteen pounds, for any sheep 
or pigs per head two pounds ” there shaU 
be substituted the words for any horse 
one hundred pounds, for neat cattle per< 
head fifty pounds, for any other animal 
five pounds." 

The Railway Clauses 
Act, 1863 (26 & 27 
Viet. c. 92), as incor- 
porated in' any Act, 
whether passed before 
or after the passing of 
this Act 

faction thirty-one shall be repealed! 

f 

< 

The Regulation of Rail- ' 
ways Act, 1868 (31 & 

^ 32 Viet. c. 119). 

f 

t 

In section thirty-four after the Words " to 
act as directors " there shall be inserted 
the words " Provided that it shall not be 
obligatory on any such company to reprint 
such book in any year if in their opinion 
the prescribed corrections can conveniently 
made in manuscript. 

1! 


Section 66. • Seventh Schedule 


National Agreements in regard to Rates of Pay and 
Conditions of Service of Employees of the Railway 
' Companies in Great Britain 


Date. 

1 — • 

( Parties to Agreement. 

Nature of Agreement. 

29th Aug., 
1919. 

Railway Executive CommKtee 
acting on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, the National Union 
of* Railwayman, and 
Associate Society of loco- 
motive Engineers snd Fire- 
mcr.. * 

Rates of pay and condi- 
tions of service of 
drivers, firemen, motor- 
men, tiec. 

1st Mar., 
1920. 

< 

c 

t 

Negotiating Committee of Gen- 
eral Managers acting on behalf 
of* the Ministry of Transport, 

, the Railway Clerks’ Associa- 
tiofi, and the ^National Union 
of Railwaymen. • 

< 

Rates of pay and condi- 
tions of service of sta- 
„tion masters, goods 
agetfiis, ymrd masters, 
assistant statio^^ mas- 
ters, assistant goods 
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Date. 

’Parties to Agreement. 

Nature of Agreement. 

. » ^ 1 1 . 

Ist Mar., 
1»20? 

• • * * # 

Negotiating Commttee of Gen- 
eral Managers acting on behalf 
of the Ministiy of Transport, 
^ ithe Railway Clerks' Associa- 
tion, and the National union 
of Railwaymen. 

Rates of pay ^nd condi- 
tions of servidsKif rail- 
way male cjerical staff. 

» 

20th Mar., 
1920. 

Negotiating Corgmittee of Gen- 
eral Managers acting on behalf 
of the Ministry of Transport, 
the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, and the Associated 
• Society of Locomotire Engi- 
neers an^ Firemen. 

Rates of pay and condi- 
tions of service of adult 
male staff in concilia- 
tion grades. 

• 

20th Ap., 
1920. 

Negotiating Committee of Gen- 
eral Managers acting on behalf 
4of the Ministry of Transport, 
the Railway Clerks’ Associa- 
tion, and the National Union 
of Railwaymen. • 

Rates of pgy and condi- 
tions of service of rail- 
way male supervisory 
staff. 

§ 

• 

• 

20th May, 
1920. 

• 

Negotiating Committee of Gen- 
eral Managers acting on behalf 
of the Ministry of Transport, 
the Railway Clerte’ Associa- 
tion, and the National Union 
of Railwaymen. % 

Rates of pay and condi- 
tions of service of staff 
employed^ n traffic con- 
trol offices. 

• • 

4th A«g.. 
1920. 

Negotiating Committee of Gen- 
eral Managers acting on behalf 
of the Ministry of Transport, 
and the National Union of 
Railwaymen. 

f 

Rates of pay of staff 
employed at railway- 
owned docks, othe^ 
than supervisory, 
dredging, grabbling, 
power house, and tug- 
boat men. • ^ 

26th Aug., 
1920. 

Negotiating Committee of G#n- 
eral Managers acting on behalf 
of the Ministry of Transport, 
the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, and ^e Railway 
Clerks’ Association. 

Rates of pay and condi- 
* tions of service dt 
wonfen and girl clerks. 

• 

• 

llthNov., 

1920. 

Negotiating Committee of Gfn- 
eral Managers fnting on behalf 
of the Ministry 91 Transport, 
the National Union of Riul- 
waymea, and the Railway 
Clerks’ Association. 

Rates o4 pay and condi- 
tions of service of male 
•dock supervisory staff. 

• 

t 

• 

• 

lit Dec., 
1920. 

• 

Negotiating Committee of Gen- 
erakManagers acting on behalf 
of the Ministry of Transport, 
and the National Unioa of 
Railwaymen. 

RAtes oi pay ^nd condi- 
tions of service of 
drc^ng Snd tug-boat 
♦staff, 

V . 


25-(I327a) 
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A.D. 1921. 

Date. 

^ Parties to Agreement. 

Nature of Agreement. 

2nd Dec\, 
192P.' 

1 

f ' 

Negotiating Committee of Gen- 
c ^Managers acting on behalf 
of the Ministry of Transport, 
and the Nation^ Union of 
Railwaympn. 

0 0 e * 

Rates of pay imd condi- < 
tions of service of 
operating staff em- 
ployed a af hydraulic 
and steam pumping 
plant on railway- 
owned docks. 

19th Mar., 
1921. 

Negotiating Committee of Gen- 
eral Managers acting on behalf 
of the Ministry of Transport, 
and the National Union of 
Railwaymen. « 

Rat^ of pay and condi- 
tions of service of meiT 
employed on small 
passenger steamers, 
tenders, JeiVyboats, 

^ and lake steamers. 

19th Mar., 
1921. 

1 

1 

Negotiating Committee of Geii- 
eral Managers acting on behalf 
of the Ministry of Transport, 
the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, and the Railway 
' Clerks' Association, t 

Rates of pay and condi- 
tions of service of 
superviM>rs employed 
on dredging plant, 
tug-boats, small pas- 
senger steamers, ten- 
ders, ferryboats, and 
lake steamers. 


SecVon77. ElQHTH SCHEDULE 

. ■ I 


Schedule of Statistics to be supplied by 
‘ Railway Companies of Great Britain in addition 

TO THOSE FURNISHED UNDER RAILWAY COMPANIES 

(Accounts and Returns) Act, 1911 

1., freight receipts, tons and.jton- Monthly, 
miles. ^ 

c 2. Tons and receipts of selected Monthly, 
commodities conveyed at t 
freight train rates. 

S. Commodity ton-miles . t Monthly. 

4. Passenger journeys and receipts Monthly. 

5. Passenger miles . . . Periodically. 

6. Quantitiei and receipt!^ of parcejgj^ Monthly.*^ 

and miscellaneous traffic con- 
fveyed at coaching 1irain®rates. 

7. Train and Angine miles and hours Monthly. 

• of company's engines over own 
and other systems. 

8. Train and«engine miles and hours Monthly. 

ovei cojvvpany's system by “ 

• own and oljier « complies' ' ^ 

engines. * * 
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9. Locomotives in use . 

10/^aded and empty wagon miles 

11. «ConsuQipflon qji ^al, electricity, 

and oil by locomotiv&. 

12. Construction and repait of rolling 

stock. 

13. Marsnalling yard statistics ^ . 

14. Census of staff showing number 

of men in each gr^de at each 
rate of pay. 

15. Tonnage conveyed on canals. 

separating principal 
• commodities. 

16. Analysis of time spent by *ships 

in port at railway-owned dock% 

17. Tonnage dealt with and cost of 

working at selected goods 
dep6tS. 

18. Tonnage carted and cost per ton 

at selected stations. Motor 
cdSt to be distinguished from 
horse cost. 

19. Capacity of wagon stock of 

various types. 


• I 

Monthly. 

Monthl)^ 

Monthly. 

Half-yearly. • • • 

For a period A one month 
• each half-year 
Annually. 


Monthly. 


Monthly. 

For a period of one month , 
each half-year. 


For a period of one month 
each half-year. * 

Annually. • 


Ninth Schedule 




Section 86. 




Enactments Repealed 
Part I 


Session and 
Chapter. 

Short Title. * 

• 

Extent of Repeal. * 

e 

57 & 58 Viet. 

The Railway and 

^ m 

Section one. • 

c. 54. 

Canal Traffic Act. 



1894. • 

• 

59 & 60 Viet. 

The Light Railways 

Sub-sections (1). (3),*(4), (5), (6). 

c. 48. 

L Act. 1896. 

^d (7) of section one. 


•• 

Section four. 


• 

• 

Section ffive except proviso (c) to 


• 

nsub-section (1) thereof. 

Section six. 


• 

• • 

Sub-sections (5) and (9) o&section 
seven. 

Section eSght. • • 

Sub-sections (2), (g). and (6) of 

• 

• 

^tion nid9. ^ 

In Bub-albction (1) of section nine 

• 


the words sjor confirmation.'* 

• • 

• 

• 
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t 


« 


Part l-^^-conHntud 


Session and 
Chapter. \ 

r— 4 

Short Title. 

, ' nxtUtolRqAL, * 

e 

« 

* 

t 

c 

e 

t 

• 

In section fifteen «the word 
whether '* and ^e^ords or 
before the Light ^^Iway Com- 
missioners,*' " or the Light 
Railway Commissioners," and 
" and of the proceedings of the 
Light Railway Commissioners." 

In section twenty-two the words 
" the Light Railway Commis- 
sioners, or if any objection to 
any draft order is fnafie to " 
" the C^pimissioners and " and 
" respectively." 

1 Edw. 7 
c. 36. 

c 

The Light Railways 
Commissioners 
(Salaries) Act, 
. 1901. 

t 

The whole Act. ^ 

• , 

2 & 3 Oco. 5 
• c. 19. 

f 

« 

The Light Railways 
Act, 1912. 

1 

i 

1 

■ 

Sub-section (1) of section one. 

Section two. 

Section three. 

Section eight. 

In sub-section (1) of section nine 
the words " subject to‘ the 
special provisions of this Act 
with respect to the Light Rail- 
way Commissioners acting as 
arbitrators." 

Section ten. 

2 & 3 Ggo. S 
c. 29. 

t 

The Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 
1913. 

The whole Act. 

s 

l6&llGeo.5 
c. 14. 

S 

10&llGeQ.5 
c. 73. 

Thj Tramways 
(Temporary In- 
crease of Charges) 
Act, 1920. 

The Expiring Laws 
Continuance Act, 
<1920. « 

f 

In flection two the words " the 
Light Railway Commissioners 
and." 

• 

Part I of the Schedule as far as it 
relates to the powers of the 
Li^ht Railwayt^Commissioners. 

^ 

c 

c 

c 

f 

• Part II ‘ 

36 & 37 Vi€t. 
c. 46. , 

• 

The Emulation of 
^ilways Act, 

Section fourteen, except so far 
as it rSlates'to light railway 
and canal companies, « and 
^ section fifteen, except so far as 
it relates to canal companies. 


c 
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Part ll-^tmtinued 


Sknion and^ 
Chapter# 

•SbvtTitR.^ 

• 

Extent of Raped. 

• 

51 & 52 Viet. 

a 

The Railway and 

• * • 

Section twenty-five from ** Pro- 

c. 25!fc ^ 

• 

Canal Traffic Act, 
1888. 

vided that no application " to 
* the^end of the section, and 
sections twenty-six, thirty-one, 
thirty-three, and thirty-four, 
except so far as those sections, 
including th# said section 
twenty-five, relate to canals 
and canal companies, or to 
through rates whene part of 
the through rate is over a canal, 
and except so far as sections 
•thirty-three and thirty-four 
relate to lighh railways and 
light railway companies. 

57 & 58 Viet. 

The Railway and 

Section ^hrec, except so far as it 

c. 54. 

Canal Traffic Act, 

relates to ligh{ railway and 

• 

1 1894 . • 

canah companies, and section 
four. 

• 
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REPORT OF TkE RECONSTRUCTION COMMITTEE ON 
RELATIONS BETWEEN. EMPLOYER AND^*" * 
EMPLOYED 

Dated Hth March, 1917 ^ ^ 

« - ' 

16. AMri.v.9 the questions with which it is suggested that the National 
ooundls should* deal or allocate to District Councils or W^iks 
Conunittees the following may be selected for special mention--^ 

(i) The better utilization of the practical knowledge and experience 
of workpeople. • 

(ii) Means for securing to the workpeople a greater shafre in and 
responsibility for the determination and observance of the conditions 
under which their wqrk is earned on. 

(jii) The settlement of the general principles governing the conditions 
of employment, including the methods of fixing, paying, and re-^ 
adjusting wages, having regard to the need for securing to the 
workpeople a share id the increased prosperity of the industry. 

(iv) The establishment of regular methods of negotiation for issues 
arising betf.veen employers dnd workpeople, with a view both to the 
prevention of differences, and to their better adjustment when they 
appear. 

(v) Means of ensuring to the workpeople the greatest possible security 
of earnings and employment, without undue restriction upon change 
of occupation or employer. 

(vi) Method# of fixing and adjusting eavnings, piecework prices, etc., 
and of dealing with the many dif^ulties^ which arise with regard to 
the method and amount of parent apart from the fixing of general 
/standard rates, which are* already covered by'paragraph (iii). 

(vii) Technical education and training. ^ 

(viii) IndustriaU'-esearch and the full utilization of its results. 

(gc) The provision qf facilities# for the full consid^ation and 
utilization of inventions and improvements *iOsigned by workpeople, 
and for the adequate safegu^fi-ding of the fights of the designers of 
sqch improvements. # ^ * 

(x) Improvemehts of processes, machinery, and organization and 

appremriate questions relating to management and the examination 
of inaustrial experiments. With special reference to co-operation in 
carrying new ideas ivto egf ct and full consideration'bf thS workpeople's 
point of view ki relation to thpm. * ^ ^ ^ 

(xi) Proposed legislat^en affecting the industry. 

SiM 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN JIAILWAY COMPANY AND . 
PROPRIETORS AS TO PROVISIONAL AGREEMENTS 


To the ProprietoYS of the London mid North Western Railway, 

LoNboN AND North Western Railway, 

• Secretary's Office, • 

Euston Stat«5n, London, N*.W.1. 

m April, 1921. 

Dear^Sir (or Madam), ^ , • 

I am instructed by the Directors to inform you that, subject to, the 
approval of the Proprietors, they have entered into a provisional 
Agreement with the Directors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company under which, from a date to be agreed^ that undertaking \nll 
acquired by the London and North Western Company. 

For very many years past the^intereste of the two Con^anies Have ^ 
bqpn closely allied. As far back as 1873 proposals were made for a 
formal amalgamation, but Parliament refused its sanction. Closer 
working was, however, to some extent obtained by means ^f various 
Arrangements for pooling competitive traffic, the latest Agreement 
having been entered into by the Lancashire and Yorkshire, London 
and North Western, and Midland Railway Companies in 1909, for a 
period of not less than lOO^years. • , 

Recent events have convinccd^the Directors of the two Companies 
concerned that public opfliion on the question of amalgamation has 
changed, and this facf, together with the Expressed approval by the 
Government of the principle of grouping, has resulted in negotiations , 
which have led up to* the present Agreement, which the Directors 
believe will be in the best interests of the Proprietors of the two 
Companion. 

The terlhs of the J^^eement, ^hich will 1*5 subject to the approval* 
of the Proprietors, and to obtaining through Parliament the necessary 
sanction, are that the Prioi^ Stqplu of the Lancash^e and Yorkshire 
Company shalltbe exchanged intOfthe folR)wing Pnor Stocks oi»the« 
London and North Western Company. The yield, in Interest or 
Dividend will be the same amount as hitherto, with the exception of 
the L. & Y. 6% Minimum Preference and the4i% Minimum PlAference 
Stocks, the*hold8rs of which will receiv^n rqp>ect of each ;(100 of 
sbeh Stocks an additional 5s. a»d £1^1 10s. res^tivtly of L. & N. W. 
4% Guaranteed Stock, for &e surrender of existing contingent rights? 

891 *• • 
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L. &Y, Stock, 

For each — * £ s, d, £ 

/lOO 3% Debenture Stock . 100 

£100 6% Minimum « Preference 150 - - 
Stock ^ ^ plus 6 5- 

. • 156 

£100 *1 1 % Minimum Preference 112 10 - . 

Stock • plus 12 JO - 


125 

£100 4% Guaranteed Stock . 100 

£100 3% Preference Stock . 75 

£100 4% Preference Stoc\ (1903) 100 

£100 4% Preference Stock (1908) 100 

£100 5% Redeemable Preference 100 

Stock (1916), Redeem- 
able 30/6/1926 


L. & N,W. Stock to be 
issued in exc)tange, ^ 
s. d. • 

- r *3% debenture Stbek. 

4% Guaranteed Stock. 

I Ditto. • 

for surrender of contingent rights. 
5 - 0 

4 % Guaranteed <Stock. 

Ditto.* 

lor surrender of contingent rights. 

- - 4% Guarwteed Stock. 

- - f % Preference Stock. 

- - 4% Preference Stock (1902). 

- - 4% Preference Stock (1902). 

- - 5% Redeemable Preference 

Stock, Redeemable same 
• date. « * 


ThcsHolders of Lancashire and Yorkshire Ordinar]^ Stock will receive 
in exchange for eac}i ;£100 of such Stock £73 I^ndon and North 
Western Ordinary Stock. ^ 

It is proposed that a certain number of the Directors of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Coynpany shall be elected upon the Board 
of the Libndon and North Western Company. ^ 

A Meeting of the Proprietor’s will be summoned at a later date, 
whtn the proposed terms and conditions will be submitted for their 
approval.* 

« Yours faithfully, 


f 

6 




J. Bishop, 

Secretary, 


« 

Important, •* 

LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY 

• € 

EusjpoN Station, 

• ^ London, N.W.l. 

* mh May, 1921. 

Dear Sir (or Madam), 

FUyURE OF .RAILWAYS 

On the 18th December, lg20, the Chai/mn forwarded to the 
Proprietors copy of a communication aSidressed to Sir Eric Geddes 
selling out the observaticxis of thf I^lway Companies' Association on 
the proposals o| tlA) Minister of Transport as contained in the ** White 
Paper " ; and at the Annual General Meeting held on the 25th February 
last I«explained t];ie positioif of matters as they,. then stood, and 
informed the Proprietors ^,the intention of the GoVemiAent to bring 
in a Bill at an ^rly fate. , i ' ^ 

•Since that Meeting constant and krdifous negotiations have been 
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taking place between the Railway Companies' Association and the 
Government, '(nth the result that considerably progress has been made 
towards the bompo^ng gf difierences which had arisen, and the Bill 
as introduced by the Minister on the 11th instant sh(¥ws a considerable 
modiifcation in many respects of the scheme as ogtliiK^ in the White 
Paper. ^ ^ 

The main principles of the BilPare aj follows — • 

1. The Railways are to be formed into groups by a process of 
amalgamation and absorption, on terms to be agreed, or failing agree- 
ment, to be delermine^ by a tribunal, the giipuping to come into 
operation on the first day of January, 1923. 

The Bill provides for the Undertaking of the London and North 
Western Company together with those of the Midland, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, North Stafford, and Furness Companies, and certain 
other small subsidiary Companies ]pcing formed into one group • 

The Companies are, however, free to propose ary scheme of grouping 
according to their own choice, alternative to ftiat of the Bill, the 
option extending up to the 30th June, 1922, and that scheme shall be 
approved by the Minister unless, in his opinion, it is incompatible 
with the economical and efficient worting of the railway bystem. 
Both Houses of Parliament must also aSsent to the alteration. 

2. In regard to finance, the Government refused to entertain the 
suggestion that the guarantee of the 1913 net receipts ^ould^be 
extended for a period beyond the 15th August next, but they have 
agreed to place at the disposal of the Companies in Great Britain a 
sum of ;£^,000,000 in settlement of the claims arising out of fjie 
control, and that sum will be allocated aftiongst the Companies on a 
scheme of apportionment set forth in the Bill, and will he available 
for the general requirements of the Companies. 

3. The provisions as to the future regulation of the Railways, 

ilTcluding the gradual standardisation of plant and equipment, which 
have been inserted in the Bill, represent very substantial modifications 
of the original proposals of the Mnister. ^ 

4. The provisions for the ifew rate fixing machinery are on the lines 

generally of the Report of i}^e Rates Advisory Committee. Rates arc 
to be fixed so as to sgcure to the Complies a standarcf revenue 
equivalent to the net ibceipts of 1913 plus allowances for recent capital* 
expenditure, for unfructified capital, and also to cover wfijitever may 
have to bo paid for interd^t on fresh capital. In addition, the formula ' 
for future adjustment of rates is so stated that4f and as working 
expenses fal^ and granted improvec^ trade conc^tions, the amalgamated 
Companies will be enabled to attain by gradual steps a higher level of 
earning power. • t * 

5. l^e clauses as to management provide ^hat the Directors of t]^e 

new amalgamated Companies shall be qualified Proprietors, elected 
by the Proprietors. • 

In regard to w^es and conditions of service, effect is given to the 
arrangements Vhicn have been arrived at h^ negotiation between the 
Railway Companies and the Trade Unions whereby it has been agreed 
to continue (unless otherwise determined b^ 12 months' notice) the 
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Central and National Wages Boards, and to establish ,for each grqup 
Councils composed of queers and elected employees wl)ose functions 
will be generally on the lines of the Wl^ttey Report on *Industflal 
Councils. « 

This is an ariUng^ment which your Board ^believes will operate both 
in the interests the Shareholders and the Staff. It al^jprovides 
suitable machinery for the adjustmexvt of labour questions M economic 
lines, and should be of material help in the settlement of such 
questions. 

The Government having decided that the present , constitution and 
administration of Railways shall be altered, the Bill as introduced, 
so far as the main principles and broad features are concerned, meets, 
to a considerable extent the views of your Board. There are, however, 
many details of the Bill — some of them of even critical importaiiee*— 
which will need watchful consideration and careful amendment during 
tlR3 paogress of the Bill through Parliament. In regard to such amend- 
ments the Companies have reserved to themselves full liberty of action, 
and if, during the proceedings, difficulty should arise upon any question 
of substantial importance, which, in the opinion of your Bdard makes, 
it desirable for the Proprietors to be consulted, a meeting will be 
called for the purpose. ^ 

* Yours faithfully, * 

« 

4 ^ C. N. Lawrence, 

4 Deputy-Chairman, 


London and north western railway 


Secretary's Office, * 

Euston Station, N.W.l. 

^ 17/A March, 1922. 

To the Proprietors and Debenture Stockholders, 

* • , 

• Dear Sir (or Madam), 

% I am instructed by my Directors to inforin you that subject to the 
approval of the ^oprietors and Debenture Stockholders they have 
entered into a provisional Agreement with the Directors of Jthe l^dland 
Railway Company, ifhder which the tw<^ undertaklhgs will be 
amalgamated as from the Itt January, 1923, into a new Company, 
the name of w^iich will be subsequ^tly decided upon. 

^ During the current ^fear, thei two Companies wHl continue under 
separate management, but will work in the closest co-operation with 
a view to economy, and wit^ the object of facilitating the complete 
amalgamation as<from«the 1st January, 1923. « ^ 

You will be awaf3, that under Section 2 of the^Railways Act, 1921, 
any agreed Sehemc for ainalgamsvtiqn mjist be submitted on or before 
•the 1st January, 1923, ^o the Ministry of Transport for reference to 
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• 

the^ Amalgamaj|ion Tribunal set up under the Act referred to, and 
faidng the submission of an agreed Amalgynation Scheme on or 
befbre that date, §. ^cherge for the amalgamation of the Constituent 
Companies in any Group wfll be prepared and settled tby the Tribunal. 
The pft visional Agreement which has been entered ^nt# jvill be carried 
out by a Preliminary Scheme of amalgamation under Section 8 of the 
Act, ancTtke necessary steps wil} be taken in due^course to comply 
with the req(liirements of this Section. • 


The terms on which the several Stocks of the two Companies will be 
exchanged for Sfbclra in^the new Company are a^ follows, viz. — 

1. The Debenture, Guaranteed, and Preference Stocks of the two 

Companies existing at the date of amalgamation shall be converted 
pari passu into similar stocks of the new Company, such amount to 
be issued as will give the StoclSiolders the same income as they receive 
at present. • * , • 

2. The Preferred Ordinary Stock of the Midland Company sh^ be 

converted into a new Preference Stock to be Imown as the 1923 
Preference ‘Stock of the new Company, such amount to be issued as 
will give the holders of the Midland Stopk the same income as they 
receive at present. ^ • 

3. Ofdinary Stock of the new Company to be issued in exdiange 

for the existing Midland Deferred Ordinary Stock at the rate of jjSS 
for each ;J100 Midland Deferred Stock. • • 

4. Ordinary Stock of the new Company to be issued in exchange for 

the existing London and North Western Ordinary Stock at the rate 
of ^00 for each ;£100 London and^orth Western Stock. ^ 

It is proposed that the new Board shall consist of twelve Directors 
of the tendon and North Western Company and eight of the IMidland 
Company. • 

^A Meeting of the Proprietors and Debenture Stockholders will be 
summoned at a later date, when the proposed scheme will be 
submitted for their approval. 

0 Yours faithfully, • • 

R. C. 

Secretary, ^ 
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TERMS FOR EXCHANGE OF STOCKS IN THE NEW pROUPS 


To the Proprietors and Debenture Stockholders, 

Dear Sir (or Mad^^m). ^ 

NORTH WESTERN. MIDLAND. AND WEST SCOTTISH 
, GROUP. ^ , 

1 am instructed by my Directors to inform you that since 'the issue 
of their circular letter of the 17th March last, ^announcing that a 
Provisional Agreement had been entered into with the Directors of 
the Midland ]^ilway Company, under which, subject to the approval 
of the Proprietors and Debenture Stockholders, the two** Companies 
were to be amalgamated into a new Company as from the 1st January. 
1923^, fhrther Provisional Agreements havp been come to between the 
Boards of the London and Ndrth Western. Midland. Furness. Glasgow 
ahd South Western, and Highland Railway Companies, under which 
these five Companies will, with the consent of the Proprietors and 
Debenture Stockholders of each Company and the approval of the 
Amalgamation Tribunal, be amalgamated into a new Company, as 
from the 1st January. 1923. the name of which will be subsequently 
decided upon. * 

These arrangements, if approved, will obviate the necessity of 
submitting to the Amalgamation Tribunal a separate scheme for the 
amalgamation of the London and North Western and Midland Cor'* 
panies as intimated in the third paragraph of the circular letter of the 
17th March, the intention being to formulate one scheme embodying 
the London apd North Western. Midland. Furness. Glasgow and South 
Western, afid Highland Companies in a preliminary scheme of 
amalganiation under Section 8>of Hie Railways Act. 1921, which, inter 
alia, provides that before, any scheme is submitted to the Amalgamation 
•‘Tribunal it shall receive the approval of the Proprietors and Debenture 
Stockholders of each Railway Company concerned. 

The terms on which the several Stocks of the five Companies will be 
exchanged for Sto'cks in the new Company are as follow — 

" Relative Stocks dfthe 

London and North Western Railway AtjAlgamated Company to 

Stocks. c oe issued in exchange. 

For each — t ^ d. 

£600 3% Debenture . ? e. 75 - - 4% Debenture. 

£100 Consolidated 4% Guaranteed 100 - ~ 4% Guaranteed. 

£100 Consolidated 4% Preference . 100 - - 4%Pref^nce. 

£100 ^4% Preference (1902) . , . 100 - - 4% Preference. 

£100 44% Redeemable Inference Re- 100 - - 44% Redeemable Preference 

deemable 30/6/19^5) . . (Redeemable 30/6/1925). 

£100 5% RedeemablcUPreference (1916)^ 100 - - 5% Redeemable Preference 
^ (R&eem^le 30/6/1920) c o (Redeemable 30/6/1926). 

£100 Consolidated V *<. • ~ ~ Ordinary. 

' ‘ Sd? 
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Relative Stocks of the 

• Midlani Railway Stocks, Amalgamated Company to 

• ^ ^ Ilk issued in exchange, 

* For each — • • * • ^ £ s, d. 

£100 Debenture . . . 62 10 - 4% Debenture. 

ilOO 2|% Consolidated Perpe^l Guaranteed 62 10 -> 4% puaUnteed. 

Fteferential. • • 

£100 2i%^Consolidated Perpetual Preference 62 10 - * 4^ Preference. 

£l00 Pieiftred Converted Ordinary . 62 10 - 4% Preference (1923). 

£100 Deferred Converted Ordinary . . ^ 68 - - Ordinary. 


Fufness Railway Stocks, 

• • 

For each — 

i lOO 3% Debenture . 

100 4% Consolidated Guaranteed 
1QP-. 4% Consolidated Preference 
lOO® 4 ^Preference “ A . 

100 4% Preference . 

100 4% Preference (W94) . 

100 4% Preference (1899) . 

100 Consolidated Ordinary 


Relative Stocks of the 
Amalgamated Con^any to 
be issued in exchange, 

£ d.* 

75 - “ 4% Debenture. 

100 - - 4% Guaranteed. 

100 - - 4% Preference. 

100 - - 4% Reference (1923). 

100 - 4% Preference (1923). 

100 - - 4% Preference (l923(. 
100 - - 4% Preference (i923). 
30 - « » Ordinary. • 


Glasgow and South Western Railway Stocks. 
For each — 

£100 4% Debenture . . 

£100 St. Enoch Station 4 % Rent Charge 

£100 4% Guaranteed 

£100 4% Preference 

£100 4% Preference No. 2 . . . . 

£100 4% Preference (1888) . 

£100 4% Preference (1891) .... 
£100 .4% Preference (1894) . ’ \ * 

£100 3% Preference 

£l00# 2i% Preferred Ordinary 
£100 Deferred Ordinary .... 
£ 1 00 Deferred Stock, entitled to participate in 
^ the excess beyond 5 % of Ordinary 

Dividend. 


Relative Stocks of the 
Amalgamated Company to 
« he issued in exchange. 

C s, d. 

•100 - ~ *4% Debenture. • 

100 - - 4% Debenture. ^ 

100 - - 4% Guaranteed. ^ 

100 - - 4% Preferen^. 

100 - - • 4% Preference. 

100 - ' 4% Preference. 

100 - -- 4% Preference. 

100 - - 4% Preference. • 

7* - - 4% Preference. 

62 10 ' 4% Preference (1923). 

34 ~ - Ordinary. 

3 ~ “ Ordinary. ^ 


Highland Railway Stocks. 


4 J% Debenture . 

3}% Second Debenturcr 
6% Dunkeld Lien 
Naim Preference . 
Naim Preference . • 
Preference 
_ Preference . 

. Prd!lacence . 

34% Preference (18977 • 
3{% Preference (1898) • 


5 

n 


Relatm Stock of the 
Amalgamated Company to 
be issued in axchange. 

4% Debenture. 
i% Deoentdte. 

4% Debenture. 

4% Guaranteed. * 
4% Prefe^nce. 

4% Preference. 

Preference. 

T% Preference. 

4% Preference. ^ 

4% Preference (1923). 
4% Preference (1923). 
Ordij^ary, 

A meeting of iJie Proprietors and fDebenture Stockholders will fc 
summoned at a later date, when the proposed scheme will be submitted 
fo/ their approval. • . ♦ 

• •, Yours faithfully, 

^ ^ CI7Irw|n, 


For each— 

1 100 4% ]>benture 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


^iSo 

•l06 
87 
150 
125 
150 
112 10 
125 - 
100 
87 10 
•87 10 
32 6 


Secretary. 
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4th August, 1922. 


To the Proprietors and bebenture Stockholders, 
Dear Sir (or J^adam). ^ 


c « 


, » RAILWAYS ACT, 1921 ^ 

f 

North Eastern, Eastern, and East Scottish Group 


I am instructed by my Directors to inform you that financial termed 
of amalgamation of the North Eastern, Great Central, Great Eastern, 
Great Northern, Nofth British, and Great North of Scotland Railway 
Companies have been arrived at and will be embodied in an Amalgama- 
tion Scheme, which will be submitted in due course to the Proprietors 
and Debenture* Stockholders for approval. . ' * * 

The Scheme will provide for the incorporation of a new ^mpany, 
ahd Ihe Stocks in the new Company are to be allotted in exchange for 
existing Stocks on t^ie bases of the attached schedule. The total Stock 
to be so allotted is approximately as follows — , 


Ranking i 
pari-^dssu < 


• « 


3% Debenture Stock . 

4% Debenture Stock . 

4% First Guaranteed Stock 
4% Second Guaranteed Stock 
4% First Preference Stock . 
4% Second Preference Stock 
5% Preferred Ordinary Stock 
Deferred Ordinary Stock 


66,3^,000 

33.560.000 

29.920.000 

27.330.000 

48.150.000 

65.680.000 

41.870.000 

35.510.000 


£3i8, 370,000 • *' 


The total Stock to be created represents approximately the capitalized 
value of the adjusted Net Earnings of the Group for the Year 1913 
plus allowances for interest upon Capital brought into use and other 
revenue increases since that date. 

Yours faithfully, 

‘ * G. F. Thurston, 

t. * f • Secretary. 


Bases of Allocation 


NORTH EASTERN 


Stocks of the ConstUtient Company. 

For each — ^ 

3% Debenture 

4% Great North of England Purchase 
4% Gu^anteed .... 
4i% Redeemable Preference ^ . 
*4% Preference k . . . 


^RekUive Stoihs of ihe 
/ Amalgamated Company. 


£100 Consols 


f 


' £ s. rf. 

100 - - 32^ Debenture. 

100 - - 4% 1st Guaranteed. 

100 - - 4% 1st Guaranteed. 

125 - -- 4% 1st Guaranteed.* 

50 - - f% 2nd Guaranteed. 

50 - - H^'lsft Preference. 

100 - - 4%|2nd Preference 
,50 - - 5%|PrefeiTediOrdinary. 
40 - - Deferred Ordinary. 
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GREAT CENTRAL 


• Stocks of the Constituent Company. 

• FoPeaieh— • « • 

t lOO 4^1 Debenture 

100 ^1% Debenture . • • 

100 5% Debenture 

100 3i% 2nd Debenture . 

i lOO 3|^% Ad Debenture (Redeemable) 

100 aI% 1st Preference . 

100 3^% Preference 

100 6% Preference • 

100 5% Guaranteed 

100 4 % Guaranteed South Yorkshire Rent< 
charge. 

100 5% Perpetual Preference 

00 • 5% Irredeemable South .Yorkshire 
• Rentcharge. 

4i% South Yoikshire Perpetual Rent- 
charge. 

Preference 


£ s, 

100 - - 
112 10 - 
125 - - 
58 6 8 
43 15 - 
» 125 - - 
112 10 - 
81 5 - 
150 - - 
125 - -• 
100 - - 


Rdative Stocks of the 
Amalgamated Company. 

d. 

- 4% Debenture. 
4%^benture. 

4% Debenture. 

Debenture. 
4^i;^lst Guaranteed. 
4% 1st Guaranteed. 
4% 2nd Guaranteed. 
4% 2nd Guaranteed. 
4% 2nd Guaranteed. 
4% 2nd Guaranteed. 
4% 2nd Guaranteed. 




125 

125 


£100 

1 100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

£100 

£100 


106 5 - 


4% 1st Preference. 
4% 1st Preference. 

4% 1st Preference. 


a 

ll 

A 

n 

4 


Convertible Preference (1872) 
Convertible Preference (1874) 
Convertible Preference (1876) 
Convertible Preference (1879) 
Convertible Preference (1881) 
Preference (1889) ' . 
Preference (1891) 


5% Preference (1894) 
Preferred Ordinary . 


£1(0 Deferred Ordinary 


100 - -.4% 1st Preference. 

125 -• - 4% 1st Preference. 

125 - - 4% 2nd Preference. 

125 - - 4% 2nd Preference. 

WS - - 4% 2nd Prefeijfsnce. 

125 - - *4% 2nd Preferen^. 
•100 ~ - 4% 2nd Preference. 

50 - ^ 4% 2nd Preference. • 

40 ~ - 5% Preferred Ordir^ry. 
100 • - 5% Preferred Ordinary. 

20 - “» 5% Preferred Ordinary. 
35 ~ - Deferred Ordinary. 

30 - - Deferred Ordinary. 


GREAT EASTERN 


Stocks of the Constituent Company. 

For each — 

loo 4% Debenture . . , . 

Debenture'East Anglian . 

, Debenture .... 

» Debenture .... 

Redeemable Debentui% ** A '* 
Redeemable Debentiure ** B . 
Metropolitan .... 

Rentcharge .* 

Consolidated Irredeemable Guar- 
anteed. 

Consolidated Preference 
Preference (1890) 


Relative Stocks of the 
Amalgamated Company. 



£ 

100 
100 
106 
112 10 
125 - 
125 - 
• 125 ~ 
100 » 
100 - 


5. d. 


3t% Preference (1893) 
Ordintgr 


100 - 
87 10 
87 10 
35 
45 


- - 4% Debenture. 

- - 4% Debenture. 
5-4% Debenture. 

4% Di^benture. 

4% Dettenture. 

4% 1st Guaranteed. 

4% lst*Guaianteed. 

4% 1st Guaranteed. 

4% 2nd Guaranteed, t 

4% 1st Pfcference. 

^d Preference, 
ftd Preference. 

5% Preferred Ordinary. 
Deferred Ordinar^T 


GREXt IjORTHERN 


Stodu of the dimtUtmt Company. * 
For each — 

Debenture . . . 

Leeds, BrMford, and Halifax 
Perpetual Guaranteed 
Consolidated Perpetual Prefenyice 



£ s. 

WO - - 
150 - - 
100 %- - 
M - - 
*50 - - 


» Relative Aocks of the j 
Amalgamated Company, 
d. 

3% Debenture.^ 

4% 1st Guaranteed. 

% 1st Guaranteed. 
tl% 2!ad Guaranteed. 
Ist Preference. • 
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GREAT NORTHERN— con^'ntfei 



' Stocks of the ConstitueA Company, 
For each— , 

£100 3% Ptefemce(1896) 

£100 3% Pref^noe\1898) 

£100 3% Preference (f899) 

£100 3% Preference (1901 

£100 6% ConsolSated “ B •* . ^ . 

£100 4% Preferred Converted Ordinary 

100 Consolidated “ A . 

100 Deferred Converted Ordinary . 


ReUUm Stocks of the c 
Aim^ainatedX(n^ny, r 
I* s, d, 

75 f- ~ 1st Prefererfie. 

75 - - 4% 1st Preference. 

75 - - 4% 1st Prefttence. 

75 - - 4% 1st ^ference. 

110 - - 4% 2nd Preference. 

32 - - 5% Preferred Ordinary. 
66 13 4 4% 2nd Preference. 

26 13c 4 5%,Preferred Ordinary. 
35 - - 5% Preferred Ordinary. 
35 - - 5% Preferred Ordinary. 
65 - - Deferred Ordinary. 


NORTH BRITISH . * ' ‘ 

RekUiue Stocks of the 

* Stocks of the Constituent Company. i. Amalgamated Company, 

Eoreach — ^ £ s. d, 

1 100 3% Debenture . . . . 100 - - 3% Debenture. 

100 3% Consolidated Lien . . . 75 - - 4% 1st Gvfaranteed. 

100 4% Consolidated Preference No. 1 100 - ~ 4 % 2nd Guaranteed. 

100 4% Consolidated Preferendb No. 2 . 100 - ~ 4% 1st Preference. 

100 f6% Monkland Preference . 15Cl - ~ 4% 1st Preference. 

100 4i% Edinburgh & Glasgow Preference 112 10 - 4% 1st Preference. 

190 5% Preference (1865) . . 125 - - 4% 1st Preference. 

100 1 %« Northumberland Preference No. 2 25 - - 4% 1st Preference. 

1(K) 5% Convertible Preference (1874) . 125 - - 4% 1st Preference. 

100 4*% Preference (f875) . . . 112 10 - 4 % 2nd Preference. 

100 4i% Convertible Preference (1875) . 112 10 - 4% 2nd Preference. 

100 5% Convertible Preference (1879) . 125 - - 4% 2nd Preference. i 

IbO 4% Convertible Preferense (1884) / . 100 - - 4% 2nd Preferenou. 

100 4% convertible Preference (1888) . 100 - - 4 % 2nd Preference. 

100 4% Convertible Preference (1890) . 100 - - 4 % 2nd Preference*. 

100 4|% Preference (1891) . . . 112 10 - 4 % 2nd Preference. 

100 4^ Converiible Preference (1892) . 100 - - 4 % 2nd Preference. 

100 4% Convertible Preference (1897) 100 - - 4 % 2nd Preference, tv. 

100 4% Convertible Preference (1901) . 100 - - 4% 2nd Preference. 

100 4% Convertible Preference (1904) . 100 - - 4 % 2nd Preference. 

100 4% Preference (1908) . . . 100 - - 4% 2nd Preference. 

100 3% PrefeLTed Ordinary . , (*0 - - 5% Preferred Ordinary. 

100 Deferred Ordinary . . . 10 - - 5% Preferred Ordinary. 

^ ^ • 4^ - - Deferred Ordinary. 

t GREAT NORTH OF SC0TLA}JD 

^ c ^ Relative Stocks of the 

Stocks of the Constituent Company. Amalgamated Company, 

For each — ^ £ s. d. 

% £10^ 4% Debenture « . « . 100 - - 4%Del]«dture. 

£10a 5% Debenture Redeemable . . 125 4% 1st Guaranteed. 

£100 6% Debenture Redeemables . . 125 i- - 4% 1st Guaranteed. 

£100 4% Lien . ... *100 - - 4% 1st Guaranteed. 

£lp0 4% Guarahteed .« . ^ . 100 - - 4% 2nd Guaranteed. 

£ib0 4% “ A ’• Pspference • . 100 - - 4% 1st Preference. 

£100 4% “ B « Preference . . 100 - - 4 1st Preference. 

ZlOO 4% “ C ** Preference . . 100 - - 4% 2nd Preference. « 

£100 r% Pteferencffi (1891) .* . 100 - - 4% 2nd Preference. 

£100 A% Preference (1894) . 100 - - d% 2nd Preference. 

ZlOO 3% Preferred Gfcnvert^ Ordinary . 60 - - 5% Preferred Ordinary. 

ZlOO Deferred Oonveaed Ordinary! • • . • 60 - - Deferred Ordinary.^ 

£100 Defend Ordinary No. 2 . 8 - - Deferred Ordinary. 



APPENDIX XIX . .. 

'blDCOT N£>VBURV AND SOUTHiAQ»TON 
RAILWAY cdilPANY 


Secrbtary's Office, 

11 Victoria Street, 

London, S. w.; . 

• 4th April, 1923. 

j 

Dear Sir (or Madam), « 

ThO’" Great Western Railway (Western Group> Preliminary* AJi)Sorp- 
tion Scheme (No. 4), 1922,** having been approved by the Railupys 
Amalgamation Tribunal, the undertaking of this G>mpany is absorbed 
by the Great Western Railway Company as on and from the 1st 
January, 1923. 

Ijbder the provisions of this *Scheme» the holders of the under* 
mentioned Shares are entitled, on surrendering the Certificates of their 
holding, to receive from the Great Western Railway ^mpany payment 
dfi cash as follows — ' 

For each £10 5% Consolidated Preference Share . . £1 10s. in cash. 

„ £10 Consolidated Ordinary ^are . . . ^ 10s. „ 

You will in due course receive a communication from the Secretary 
of the Great Westeq^ Railway Company respecting the surrender of 
the Certificates representing your holding and the payment by thufc 
Company of the sum to* which you are entitled in respecO thereof. , 

. I am, ^ 

Your obedient Servant, • ^ 

Jas. G. Yokes, 

^ Secretai^ly. 


> toi 


2e-(is27A) npp. 



APPENDIX XX 

MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT SCHEME FOR RbAD 
NUMBERING,. 1923 

« " 

The Ministry of Transport in the year 1923 published its scheme 
for road development. The roads of England have been divided up 
into zones radiating from London* and the roads of Scotland into 
zones radiating from Edinburgh. These can be^ best explained by 
lookuij^ at a map of Great Britain. * 

o 

Zone 1 consists of roads to the east of a road running from Dover 
to London and from London to Edinburgh. ^ 

Zone 2 includes roads in the triangle between Dover* London* and 
Port^outh. „ ^ 

Zone 3 in the triangle Portsmouth* London* and Bath. 

Zone 4 : Bath* London* and Holyhead. 
ione 5*: Holyhead* London* and Carlisle. 

Zone 6 : Carlisle* Itondon* and Edinburgh. 


The Scotch zones run on, 7* 8, and 9 — ^ • 

Zone 7 being the triangle Carlisle** Edinburgh* and Glasgow. 

Zone 8 : Glasgow* Edinburgh* and Inverness. 

Zone Invei^ess* Edinburgh* and the Forth, lying to the east of 
the road connecting Edinburgh and Inverness. V 


The Ministry gives the following brief explanation of its Numbering 
Scheme. 

1923 Numbering Scheme for Roads 

^ r < * 

The roads of Great Britain have been divided into three groups — 

^ Class I. Class II. All Other Roads. 

In connection with this classification* a scheme of numbering has 
been adopted* by \Kach each road in Classes I and II is distinguished 
by individual numbeii « 

For this purpose Great Britain is divided icitt) nine sectors or zones 
bounded by nine trunk roads** six of which fadiate in clockwise order 
fr<^ London* bnd the remaining Hhree similarly from Edinburgh. 
The roads in question are — « 


Al. J.ondon — Edinburgh. i 
A2. London — ^Dover. ‘ 

A3. London — Poitemoutii. 
A4. London-^BaiSb. 

*A5. London — Hol^hea^. 


A6. London — Carlisle. 

A7. Edinburgh— ^rlisle. 
A8. Edinburgh— Glasgow— 
' t Gourock. 

A9. Edinburgh — ^Perth — 


0 
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Each zone bears the number of the road bounding it upon the left 
(fadpg outwaiHs from the centre), e.g., Zone 3 is the area between 
Read A3«and Road A4 * Zone 6 is the area^bounded by Roads A6, 
Al, and *A7 ; ana Zone y A bounded by Roads A7 imd A8. 

AgaSn, working clockwjse, each road commencing V any particular 
zone is given a number loginning with that zone^humdral and 'retains 
this nun3t><)r throughout its entire length irrespeclive of the zone in 
which it teAninates. Thus, a triveller^finding himself upon Road A46 
,in Zone 1, near Grimsby, is at once aware that the road originates in 
the South-west in Zone 4. 

Thus the roa&s of l!he country will be under the control of one 
authority. They are being rapidly improved at enormous expense to 
meet the needs of modem methods of transport. The schemes are on 
foot and will shortly materialize whereby special roads for motor 
traffic ^11 link up the great centres of the Idngdom. In years to come 
the old quiet English countryside road may be difficult to find. ^ 

Note. For full details, see List of Class 1 and Class II RoSds and 
NuntberSt published by H.M. Stationery Office. 4^rice 9d. net. * 
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Aire and Calder Navigation, 20 
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American Shipping, ^dvance of, 269 

view of railway rates, 128 • 
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309* • 
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Belgian Canals, 246 

Railways, 76 

results criticised, 191 
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Bohrd of Trade, powers of, 163 

, regulation of shipping, 

316 

^Bounties given by State railways, 185 
Bridgwater CanaJ, 21 

, Duke of, 19, 20, 21, 26 

Brindley, James, 19, 20, 21, 26 
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British Railways Capital ^80 

cost the State nothing, 183 
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86 
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Brunei, 36, 37, 39 
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298 
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233 
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222 
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, future policy, 255 
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224 

, length, 219, 220 
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•257 • • 

, modern traction, 237 
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• - • 

, railway ownership,*229 

— • , attitude, 232 
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, ret&ns, 219, 223 
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• 26a— (1S27a) 
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Canals, British, ** The Cross " recom- | Compensation under Railways Act, 


mended, 252 

, their decline, 2l5 

, tonnage of individual, 225 

tons cafried, 221 

transpbrt t organisation 

lacking, 238 • 

, value of the report, 258 

, Waterways Board, 257# 

Canal locks, 20 

mania, 25 

monopoly, 25 

prosperity, 24 • 

Canals in France, 245 

Belgium, 246 

Germany, 248 

Roman period, 20 

Canals, legislative protection of, 
166 

, the first, 19, 20 • 

Capital, main classes of railway, 81 

, nominal additions to, 82 

of i^ritish Railways, 80 * 

xjfiquirements of shipping, 30(1 

, watering of, 82 

Cape route discovered, 264 
Captain Cook and Australasia, 266 
Cargo space, subdivision of, 278 

Steamer, development of, 276 

of to-day, 277 

— §. ^ coasting work of, 2r7 

, file tanker, 279, 282 

, the refrigerator, 279 

Case oil and shipping, 282 
Central Wages Board, 349 
Challenger, the ship, 269 
Cheap construction in America, 141 

Trains Act, 1883, 165 

China rates, confpared, 154 
Classification of Goods, 106, 348 
Clearing-hearse oiassification, 108, d«<8 

, examples from, KO 

flipper, British ship, 269 
Coach journeys, duration of, 16, 17 
*Coal, British, influence on Mercantile 
Marine, 293 % 

j , consumption in shipping, 286 

-Restricting area of Brrtish, 295 

. influence of South African, €95 

, difficulties of stowage, 297 

Co^^ and oil regicfiis of worlfi, 284 % 

Coaling stations, ,287, 291 i 

Coasting, American definition of, 315 

woak of cargo steamei;. 277 * 

Colliery tracks and r6ads, 26, 27 
Columbus and Americaft, 264 ^ 
Combination of sliippillg, 322 t 

Cdtnmunications Boards 341 . 


351 • • 

Competition, breakdown# of, and 
Statei ihilwaVs, 186 * 

, effect on railway rates, k32 

, facility of in shipping, 326 

Competitive traffic pooled;^ 16 
Complaints about railwa/ rates, 118 
Cost of, comparative, railway con- 
struction, 141 i 

“ Cost of Service ” principle, 118 

I of trafisport, SO 

I by water and road, 24 

: , comparisons of, 145 

Cugnot's steam carriage, 27 ^ 

Cunard S.S. Co. founded, 288 « 

• Dangers of wofkiiig agreements, 59 
Danish railways, 77 

Dates of early railways, 43 
Decline of canals, 229 • 

Delaware Oyster rates case, 135 
Difficulties of road travel, 12 
Discriminative railway rates, i32 
Dutch railways, 77 
Shipping trade, rise of the, 265 
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91 

East India Company, 267 • 
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Equal mileage rates, 123, 124 • 
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183 

State railways, 189 
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parisons, 138 
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313 
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28, 30 
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^ parisons of, 152 • * 

comjy*rfSions with English rates 

isy I 

• imports, preferential rates for, 

147 . 

preference in railway rates, 147 

railways subsidised, 138 

Freedom of shipping, 314 
French canals, 245 * 

railways, 71 • 

•— t, — railway results, criticised, 192 
Fuel, for shipping, 284 
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Fuel, resources world, 284 

^ consumption in shipping, 286 

— coa],ilig statiens,«287. *288, 291 

, United States competition, 292 

296 • , 

, restricting area of British, 295 

, Sou'jH Afr^pan, influence of, 295 
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• , problem dominates shipping, 

284 • . , , 
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33, 37 • 
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railways. 74 
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reasdh for, 159, 161 
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— , consequences of, 168 
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** Commandeered ” railways, 197 
Financial arrang^ents, 198 t 
Goods rates, final, 206 

— ^ , increases, 204 

Increased charges. 204, 205 
— expenses, 203 
•operating arrangements, 199 
Profits, reduced, 200 
Terms of compensation, 197 
Traffic situation, 203 ^ 

Granger Laws, 65 

Great Western and South Western 
agreement. 58 • 
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agreement, 58 
Great Eastern, the, 287 • 

Harborne Jlailway, 47 
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grip. 29 ' 
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Hollowa 3 rs, 10 ^ 

Imports stimulated by bad roads, 10 
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Indiaman and Fre^ trader ships, 
267, 268 

India, new sea route to, 263 * * 

^ Indifference of traders, 167 
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318 • 

Inter-State Comnibree Commission, 
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accommodation, 274 
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Labour reduced by oil fuel,298 
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161 

or water route, comparative 
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307 

Light Railways Commission, 52, 53, 54 
Limifs, economic, of road tr,^sport, 

• e 

Liverpool and Manchester Canal 
connection, 22 • 
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ment, 56 * 

Local industries and improved canals, 
259 
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se^er traffic, 31 

forced draught, 13, 28, 30 

Locomotive, the, 27* • 

Macadam, 18 • ^ 

Managen^nt, Railway, is it bad, 93 
Manchester, benefits to of Bridge-f 
water Canal. 22 ^ 

Mania, canal, 25 * 

Manias, Railway, 43 

Marine engine, evolution of, 285, 289 

fthe turbine. 290 

Meait rates. Foreign and British com- 
pared, 153 

-r — traffic rates, 152 ^ 

Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 316 
Metcalf, John, 18 * 

Midland Railway amalgamation, 45, 
46 * • 

capital, 84, 85 
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Mini8tr3r of Transport (conU)j~- 
Criticisms, 214 ^ 

Docks, 212 
Light railways, £12 
Management, f2\4 r 
Manual labour, 214 • 

Organization scheAie, 208-212 
Possibilities of usefulness, 215 
Railways, 208 
Results obtained, 216 
Statistics, 216-8 
Modem traction on caxfals, 237 
Monopoly of shipping, English, 269 
Monopoly powers of railways, 161 
Murdoch's, Wm.,«'model engine, 28 

Narrow gauge, 37, 38, 39 
NatioAal Wages Board, 349 
Navigation Acts, 315 , 

, advance in science of, 271 

Neglect of canals, 235 
Net earnings, smallness of railway, 91 
New gidn, sphere in shipping, 322 
Nominal additions to capital, 82 ♦ 
— capital, effect on dividends, 86 
Noi^th-west passage, 265 


I Prejudice, early, against railways, *40 
! Preliminary expenses of railway^i, 87 
! Profits oftshipf ingi 331 
I Public interest, protection of, 162 
j Purchaseiof land, compulsory ^wers, 
161 

l^ACK rails for locomotif es, Blenkin- 
' sops, 29 

RailAiads, the first, 33 • 

Railway accounts and statistics, 171, 
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amalgamations, difficulties of, 

44 

-.and Canal Commission, 5p,«51, 

52, 164, 165, 348 • ^ 

Traffic Act, 1888, 165 

, 1894, 114 

attitude to canals, 232 

capital, British, 80 

, growth of, 87 
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— , how represented, 86 

, inflation, 41 ‘ 

, main classes of, 81 

- Clauses Consolidation Act, 


Oil boom, effect on shipping, 281 

fuel, economics of, 297, 298 

^ saving of bunker space, 

298 4 • 

, reduces labour, 298 

, supplies of, 300 

sourcesrof supply, 301, 302 

, future possibilities, 305 

shipping in bulk, 283 

mineral, world's production, 303 

, danger o^ monopoly, 304 

, resources of British Empire 305 
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quired, W5* « 

-One man control in U.S. rdlways, 64 
^Over capitalisation of railways, 91 
» Owner's Risk rates, 115 

Panama Canal, 311^ 
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8ft 87 * ^ 

regulation of goods charg<^ 108 

Passenger mile statistics, 173 ^ 

- 1 — traffic, rai8vay, 103 • - 

” Patrons of B^slAmdry," 65 | 
Peninsular ana Oriental S.N. Co. 

founded, 287 l 

Pilotage, 317 • 

Pooling competitive traffic, 4tl6 
Portuguese navigators, 263 « t 

Preference, undue, ir. railway rates, 
147, 153 t • * 


(1845), 44 

competition, effect on rates, 133 

with canals, 244 ^ 

Y construction, comparative cost 

of, 142 

earnings, smallness of net, '91 

employees, compensation under 

1921 Act, 351 - 

Executive Committee, 341 ^ 

expenditure, 94 

, tabulated, 96 

«. , relation to traffic, 99 

grouping, 208, 343 

fnanagement, is it bad, 93 

maiila^ 43 

monolopy, 161 

over capitalisation, 91 

ownership of canals, 229 

passenger traffic, 103 

policy, future, 208 , 

problems in U.S.?l., 65 

— Tribunal, 347 
— ^ receipts, 90 

returns, criticism of, 96 

services, efficiency of, 93 

traffic, retail character of 

British, 143 *• 

Railways Act, ^1921, •340 

Amalgamation Tribunal, 845 

^Railways as shipowners, 324 • 

^ dates of early, 43 

Government control of, 159 
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RaUways, Government control of 
dumng European War. See Gov« 
cjhiment control of railways. 

-* — in B^um, 76 • 

Danmark. 77 

France, 71 * 

- — Germany, 74 

HoUan4 77 . 

Railway rates, American view of, 

e 128 
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, for china, 154 • 
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125 , 
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systems for shipping, €80 
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traffic, 143 % 
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— ^ roads, 7, 8, 9 
Round the World Shipping Services 
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Royal Commission on Canals, 251 
Running powers, 47, 48, 49 

Sea routes, freedom of, 307 
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double sloQ fdr# 279 

first steamers, 285 

— , free trade type, 268 
Ship, iron, 270 

, origin of modem, 261 
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Shipowning, rich man's busina^, 349 
Shipping, advance of American,^269 
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bustion engine, 299 

, British pre-eminence in, 294 

— ,*British, during the W^. See 
Qritish Shipping during the War. 
— combines, 323 

companies results, 321 * 

— domination of fuel problem, 284 

effect of«oil boom, 281 

, English monopoly, 269 

, Indiaman and free trader, 267, 

268 • • 

influence of Suez Canal, 273 

, management, requirements of, 

319, 320 . 
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, profits, 331 

, restrictions in desuetude, 316 

, rings, 326 

, routes developldf 288 
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— the fuel problem in,d286 
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, United States con^etition, 292 
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SkiiA, double, for ships, 279 
Smooth rail grip demonstrated, Hed- 
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demy 8vo. doth gilt. 214 pp. 68. net. 

THE B ANKERS* CLEARING HOUSE. What it is and what it doe^ By 
P. *W. Matthews. In demy Svo. doth gift. 168 pp. 78. 6d. net. 

BANKERS’ SECURITIES AGAINST ADVANCES. By Lawrence A. Fogo. 
Certificated Associate of the Institute of Bankers. In demy Svo. doth 
^t. 120 pp. 68. net. 

BANKERS’ ADVANCES. By F. R. Stead. Edited by Sir John Pagej. 
{^.C. In demy Svo. doth. J44 pp. ,68. net. • 

BANKERS’e ADVANCES AGAINST PRODUCE. By A. Wiluams. »In 
demy Svo. doth gilt. 147 pp. Is. net. 

SIMPLE INTERESl TABLES. By Sir Wm. Scbooung. K.B.E. In crow^ 
Svo. doth gilt. 188 pp. Sis. net. ^ 

DICTIONARY OF BANKING. A Complete Encydopaedia of Banking Law 
and Practice. By W. Thomson, Bank Inspector, Fifth Editiun, 
Revised anc} Enlarged. In crown 4to. halft leather gilt. 691 pp. 808. net. 

BRITISH nNANCE. See p. 10 • , 

TITLE DEfIbS 'AND THE VJUU&NTS OF BEAL PBOPEBTT LAW. By 
F. R.^ix:ad. Third Edition. In demy Svo, doth. 151 pp. 68. net. 

SECRETARIAL WORK, ETC. 

'TBHODMPANT SEGBETABT’S TADtf HECUH. E<QCed by P^p Tovbt, 
F.C.I.S. Third Edition, Reidued and Enltrgan. In foolscap Svo, cloth, 

tg.6d.nrt. % 

, SEOBETABT’S tfAITOBOOK A PrKtical Guide to the Work and Qiuties 
in connection«with the Position of Secretary to a Member of Parliament, 
a Country G^tleman with g landed estate, a Charitable Institution 
with a^seraon devoted to th« work of a Lady Secretary, ^d a chapter 
dealing with Secretarial woi^^ in general. Edited by H. E. slain, C.B;£. 
In demy Svo. doth^gilt. 168 pp. Is. net. • 
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GUIDE FOB tAe COMPANY 8EGBETABY. A practical Manual and Work 
of R^enteiior Ihe Company Secretary. By Arthur Colbs, F.C.I.S. 
Second Edition, Enlarged and thorougUy Revised. «With 76 facsimile 
foitis, and the full text of the Comp^es Acts, and 1913; the 
Companies Clauses Act, 1845 ; Companies (Foreign* IntAest) Act, 1917 ; 
CdmpaniM (Particulars as to Directors) Act, 1917 ; #nd War Legislation. 

In demfiOvo, doth gilt, 432 pp. net. • 

^DICTIONARY OF 8ECBETAUAL iM AND PRACTICE. A Compre- 
*hcf&aive Encydopaedia of informati^i and Direction on all matters 
connected with the wdrk oha Company Secretary. Fully illustrated with 
the necessary forms and documents. With Secrons on special brandies 
of Secretarial Work. Edited by Philip Tovby, F.C.I.S. With con- 
tributions by nearly 40 eminent authorities on Company Law and Secre- 
*\arid Practioe, including : S'he Rt. Hon. G. K. Baraesf M.P. ; F. Gore- 
Browne, K.C., M.A. ; A. Crew, F.C.I.S. ; J. P. Eamshaw, F.C.I.S. ; 

M. Webster Jenianson, F.C.A. ; W. Pixley, F.C.A. Third E^tion, 
Enlarged and Revised. In one volume, half leather gilt, lOfl pp. 
428. net. • 

DEBENTURES. A Handbook for Limited Company Offidals, Investors, 
and Business Men. By F. Shbwbll Coqpbr, M.A., of ihs Inmr TmpU, 
Bamsier-at-Law. In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 149 pp. 6 b. net. • 

THE TRANSFER OF STOliis, SHARES, AND O^ER HARKE^^LR 
SECURITIES. A Manual of the Law and Practice. By F. D. HyiD. 
B.A. (Oxon), Baffistor-ai-Law. Third Edition, Revised an4 Enlarged. 

In deny Svo, doth gilt, 220 pp. lOs. 6d. net. « 

THE COMPANY REGISTRAR’S MANUAL By J. J. Quinlivah. In demy 
• 8vo, cloth gilt, 343 pp. lOs. 6d. net. 

THE* CHAIRMAN’S MANUAL. B&Og a dnide to the Maii^geinent*.ef * 
Meetings in general, and of Meetings of Local Authorities | wil^ separate 
and complete treatment of the Meetings of Public Companies. By 
Gurdon Paun, Barrister-ai-Law ; and Ernest • Martint F.C.I.S. 

8 * In crown 8vo, doth gilt, 192 pp. 68. net 

HOW TO TAKE BIINUTES. Edited by Ernbst Martin, F.C.I.S. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, in demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 130 pp. 

2s. net. t • • • 

WHAT IS THE VALUE OF A SHAREI Tables for readily and (^ectly 
ascertaining (1) the pieselit value of*diares# and (2) wh6l dividends 
diould be paid annugUy to justify the purchAe or market pri^ of shares^ 
By D. W. Rossitbr. In demy 8vo, limp doth, 20 pp. Sik Sd. net. 

PROSPECTUSES! HOYT* TO READ AND UNDERSTAND* THEM. By* 
Phiup Tovsy, F.C.I.S. In demy 8vo, doth, pp. II. net 

PRACneSL. SHARE^iJRANSFER WORK. :i|y F. W. Lidiho^... A • 
Handbook for fheVniie of Company Qerki. In crown Sro, 123 pp. 
lb U. net • * 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON SEGRETARiAL PRAGHGE. ^ B. J. . 
HnuMOMD, X.C.I.S., A.L.A.A. Is demy 8vo, dftth gilt, iSO pp. 

7«. Id. not • 

PRACnCAL DIRECTORSHIP. By H. E, Cousworthy, A.S.X.A., and 
S. T. Mori&s, AS.A.A., A.C.W.A. A gn^e to the ‘duties of a company 
.director. In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 248 pp. 7l. Ut net. 
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HfCOME TAX 


ETC. 
r 


DICnONABT OP INCOME TAX AND SUPEB^TAX PBACTICE..Iiicar- 
porating the Consolidation Act of 1918 and the Finance Acts, 1919 to 
1923. Fifth Edition. By W. £. Snbllino. In demy 8vo, half leather* 
gilt, 606 pp. net, ^ ^ 

BATES AND BATING. By Al/srt Crbwb, Barrister-at-Law. 

Edition. In crown 8vo, clowgilt, 325' pp. 7l. 6d. net. 


Second 


ECONOMICS 


ECONOMIC GEOGBAPHT. By J. McFarLabb, lf.A.* M.Com. In ^dmy 
8vo, doth gilt, 648 pp., with 18 illustrations. IQji. 6d. net 

THE'^PBINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC llEOGBAPHT. By R. N. Rudmqsb 
Bkown, D.Sc., Licturw in Geography in the UnwonUy of Sheffield. In 
demy 8vo, doth gilt, 223 pp. 7f» N. net. ^ • 

OUTUNES OF THE ECONOMIC BISTORT OF ENGLAND. A Study in 
Sodal Devdopment By H. O. Mbrbdith, M.A., M.Com., FMow of 
Hing*s College, Cdenbridge. In demy 8vo, idoth gilt, 376 pp. 78. 6d. net. 

T^E PBINCIPIES OF BUSINESS ECONOMICS. By Jas. Stbphbnson. 

^M.A., M-Com., D.Sc. In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 504 pp. lOs. 6d. net 

ECONOMICS FOB BUSINESS MEN. Bv W. J. Wbston, M.A., B.Sc.^ In 
crown 8vo, doth gilt, 265 pp. 8s. 6o. net 

BBinSH FINANCE DUBINC^ AND AfTEB THE WAR, lUI-USL « llie 
results^! investigations and matdials collected by a Committee o| the 
British Assodation, co-ordinated and brought up to date by A. H. Gibson, 
and edited by A. W. Kirxaldy, M.A., B.Litt. In demy 8vo, doth gilt 
479 p|>. 15s. \iet. 9 

BRITISH LABOUR. Replacement and Conciliation, 1914-1921. Edited by^ 
Adam W. Kirxaldy, M.A., B.Lttt, M.Com. Deals with the results of 
inquiries arranged by the Section of Economic Sdence and Statistics of 

. the British Association. In demy 8vo, doth gilt. lOs. 8d. net. 

A FAIR WAGE. By Edward Battbn, M.]^Mech.E. Being reflections on 
the miflimflm wage ailG some^economic probjems of the day. 100 pp. 

4 , 2B.6d.pet. ^ A 

^THE SUBSTANCE OF ECONOMICS. By H. A^ Silvbrman, B.A. (Econ.). 

^ For the Student and General Reader. In crown 8vo, doth gilt, 363 pp. 
6s. net. ^ 

^L4IN ECONOMICS. An Examination of the Essra^ Issues^ ^y J. Lbb, 
B^., M.Com.Sc. In &ow^ 8vo, cloth gilt, Ss. 6d. net. 

IJIBODB, CAPITAL, AND FINAN(X. ^Spectator” (Walter W. 
Wall, F.J.Ii). Essays^n the Sooal, Economic, and Finandal Problems 
^ of the Day. In crown 8vo, doth, 127 pp. 88. 6d. netT • 

BEGONSTBUCilON AND FOBfiGN TBADE. By E. T. Wiluams. M.I.E4. 
In dftny 8vo, 52 pp. .2b qpt ^ 

A THEORY OF COllSUHFIlDN. By Hazel Kyxk. 'In demy 8vo, doth, 
812 pp. 10|i 64. net. , ' ■ ' * 
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ADVERTISING AND SALESMANSHIP 


THE AIAFT of silent AALESHANSHIP. a Goi^ tt|, Advertisement 
Cosutmction. By C. IIaxwbix Trkouktha and J. W. Fungs, ^xe. 

6) in. cloth, 98 pp., ^th illustrations. Okjiet 

THE NEW BUSINESS. A Handbook dn^g with the Principles of Adver- 
• Rising, Selling, and Marketinif, By Ic^ky Xtp»x, PresidsH$ AduertisiHg 
UtH't Ltague^Ntw ISfirh. ^In demy 8lo, cloth gilt, 406 pp. Si. 6d. net. 

SALESMANSHIP. By W. A. Corbion and G. E. buusoALB. In crown 
8vo. cloth. 186 pp. Si. Sd. net. 

PHisnCAL SALESMANSHIP.* By M. C Fowler, Jnnr.* In crown 8vo^ 

837 pp. 7l. Sd. 1^. 

COMMEBCIAL TBATELLIN6. By Abbxi E. Boll. In crown 8vo,*cloth 
gilt, 174 pp. Si. Sd. net. , * 

THE BUSINESS MAN'S GUIDE TO ADTEBUSING. By Gw same Author. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 127 pp. Si. Sd. ndt 

THE FSTCH0L06T OF ADTEBTISIN6. IN THEOBI AND PBIcTICB. 

By W. Dill Scott, Fh.D. ISi. Sd. net. 

ADTEBTISINO AS A BUSINESS FOBGE. By P. T. CnxuiiaTON. |In 
^emy 8vo, doth, S86 pp. lOl. Sd. net. • 

THE MANUAL OF SUCCESSFUL STOBEKEEPINO. By W. A. Hotcbun. 
*1r demy 8vo, 298 pp. Si. Sd. n^. , » ^ 

the PBINCIPLES of FBACnCAL PUBLICITT. By Trouan A.I>x Wxxsu 
In large crown 8vo, doth, 266 pp., with 43 illustrations. lOl. Sd. net. 

•BUSINESS LETTEB PBACTICE. By J. B. Opdycxx. In demy^vo, doth 
gut, 602 pp. 7l. Sd. net. 

EFFECTITE POSTAL PUBLICITT. By Max Rittbnbxrg. Size 6)in. 
by 9iin., doth, 167 pp. Sd. net. • . , 

CONDUCTING A MAIL OBDpi BUSINESS. By A. E. Boll. In crown 
8vo, doth, 106 pp. 2% net. * * • • 

WAIT. OBDEB OBGANIZAHON. By P. E. WnsoM. In crown 8vb. do{D* 
gilt. 127 pp. Si. SiL nft. « • 

THE OBOANIZATION OF THE OUTDOOB SAL^ FOBCE. By P. E. 
Wilson. •In crown 8vo, doth. 8|^Sd. net « « ■ 

PUBCHASINO. By jSc.\Dii^more. Siz» 6in. by 9in., doth, »S pp. 
ISl. net. * ^ 

BUTI 90 GOODSt By A. E. Boll. In crown'^o, doijt^OS PP- Si. net • 

ASS. AND SALES. By Hbrbbrt N. Cass^. In demy 8vo, dot^ 167 pp, 
8i.Sd.net, , • . , 

BQTIEItW PUBLICAt. By A. W. Dean. crown 8vo, doth, 70 pp. 

8l.Sd.net. •* 
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EFFICIENT 8ALESUANSHIP. By F. W. Shrubsaix.' In .cro^ ,8 vq, 
doth, 126 pp. Ss. net. , . ' » 

ADVERTISING.iND SELLING. By 150 Advertising and Sales E^fdcutives- 
Edited by WobiTe T. Praigg. In demy 8vo, cloth, 495 pp, lOs# 6d« net. 

MODERN METH(A)S IN SELLIN/I. 9y L. J. Hosmo. d^^Tpp. lOi. N. 
net. f. p 

MARKETING METHODS AND /oLICIES.‘ By P. D. Converse. Sfie in. 
by 5 in., cloth, 650 pp. ISse 6d. net. f 

EXPORT ADVERTISING PRACTICE. By C. F. Propson. Size 6 in. by 9 in., 
cloth gilt, 284 pp. 16s. net. 

PRACTICAL PRESS PUBUCITY. By A. L. Culybr. In demy ivo* doth, 
95 pp. Ss. 6d. net. ^ ^ 

WINDOW DRESSING. By G. L. Timiiins. In crown 8vo, cloth, 85 pp. 
28. net. * 

TICKET AND SHOW CARD DESIGNING. By F. A. Pearson. In foolscap 
4to, cloth. 38. 6d. net. 

0 V , m II 

PRINTING. By H. A. Madox, In demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

« 


LAW 

!■■■ !■ 

.'•I ^ 

JERCANSTILE LAW. By J. A. Slater, B.A., LL.B. A Practical Exposi- 
tion for Law Students, Business Men, and Advanced Classes in Com- 
merdal Colleges and Schools. Fifth Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 
464 |ip. 78. od. net. 

COMPANIES AND COMPANY LAW. Together with the Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908 ; and the Act of 1913. By A. C. Connell, LL.B. 
(Lond.), the Middle Temple, Boffristev-aULaw. Second Edition, 
Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 348 pp. 68. net. 

COMPANY C^SE LAW?- By B? D. Head, (Oxon), Baffieief-ai-Law, 
In^dexry 8vo, cloth gift, 314 pp. 78. 6d. net. ' 

THE LAWcBELATING TO THE CARRIAGE D£ LAND OF PASSENGERS, 
ANIMALS, AND GOODS. By S. W. Clarke, Barristerial- Law, In 
demy 8vo, cloth yH, 350 pp. 7 b. 6d. net. 

TMBOIW RELATING TO BECRE^ C0HHIS8I0$tl AND BR1BE8 (Christ- 
mas Boxes, Gratuities, Ti^, etc.). The Piiivention of Corruption Acts, 
1906 and 1916. By Albert CNuW, BarrisUr-ai-Law | Lu Priuman of 
Grays Inn,r Second Edition, llevised*ahd Enlarged. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 252 pp. 108. 6d^ net. 

BANKBnPTCT, DEEDS OF ‘ARRANGEMENT, AND BILLS OF SALB. 
By W. Valsi^inb Ball} M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Fourth Edition. 
Revised in accordance^^with the Bankruptcy ”and the \Deeds of 
Arrangement Acts, 1914. In demy 8vo, 364 pp. 128. 6d. net. ^ 
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PIUNCIPLES of MARINE LAW* By Lawrbngb Duckworth, BamsUr- 
lai-Lauj^? TBim Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, about 400 pp. 
7g. Sd* net • • , 

GUIDE TO THE LAW OF* LICENSING. The Handb^k'ibr aU Licence- 
holders. By J. Wells Thatcher, Barrister-at^lLgw, In demy 8vo, 
doth gill)iiOO pp. 68. net. # « 

8AILWAT (REBATES) CASE LAW. By^GEO. B. Lissenden. In demy 
0^ doth gilt^ 450 pp. lOs. 6d. ntt!% 

QDIDE TO BAILWAT LAW. By A. E. Chapuam, Ii.A., LL.D. A Hand- 
book for Traders, Passengers, and Railway Students. Second Edition, 
demy 8vo, doth gilt, 239 pp. 78. 6d. net. 

PARTNERSHIP LAW AND ACCOUNTS. By R. W. Holland, O.B.E., 
M.A., M.Sc., LL.D?, Barrister-ai-L^w, In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 159 PP- 
68.net • 


THE LAW fiF CONTRACT. By the same Author. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. In demy 8vo, do&, 123 pp. ds. net. 

WILLS, EXECUTORS, AND TRUSTEES.. By J. A.«latbr, B.A* SL.B. 
With a chapter on Intestacy. In foolscap 8vo, doth, 122 pp. Ss. 6d. net. 

MUNICIPAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT LAW. By H. Emerson Smith, 
^L.B. (Lond.). In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 258 pp. 478. Od. net * 

TmH LAW OF REPAIRS AND DILAPIDATIONS. By T. Cato Worsfold, 
M?A., LL.D. In crown 8vo, clo^ gilt, 104 pp. 88. 6d. net. • 

• • r 

JTHE LAW OF EVIDENCE. By W. Nembhard Hibbert, LL.D., Barrister- 
at- Law, Fourth Edition, Revised. In crown 8vo, 120 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

..• * * 

THE LAW OF PROCEDURE. By the same Author. Second Edition. In 

demy 8vo, doth gilt, 133 pp, 78. 6d. net ^ ^ 
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BUSINESS PREFERENCE .BOOKS . . 

BUSINESS HAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND DICTIONABT OF COHUERCE. 
A reliable and comprehensive work of reference on all confinerdal sub- 
jects, spedally designed and written for the bu^ merchant, tiie com- 
merdawtudent, and the modern man of affairs. Edited by J. A. Slater, ^ 
B.A., LL.1). (Lx>ndijfi Assisted by upwards^f 50 spedalists as^cdh- 
tributors. With numr^s i^aps, illustrs^lons, facsimile business forms 
and legal documents, diatoms, etcjF Second Edition. In 4 vols., large 
crown 4to (ea^ 450 pp.), doth gilt^ £4 4BMet. ^ ^ 

BUSINESS BUILDING. A complete guidHi for the whol&aler, retailer, 
manutacturer, agent, etc. Edited by F; F. Sharles, F.S.A.Ifti. (Gold 
Medallist), A.C.l^. Assisted by Sp^sBi^ Contributors. In 2 vols., 
grown 4to, doth gilt. Each £18. net. ^ • 
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BUSINESS HAN'S GUUE. Seventh Revised Edition.' Wi^ Fi%b, 
German, Spanish, ana Italian equivalents for tlr.e O^Anerqal Word; 
and Terms. Indited by J. A. Slater, B.A.,' LL.B. (Lond.). The work 
includes over* 2,000 articles. In crown 8vo^ cloth, 520 pp. OkCiet. 

BUSINESS F0REC41^1NG. By D. F. Jordon. Size 6in. Pin.,* cloth, 

270 pp. IBs. met. • 

f • 

GOMMEBCIAL ABBITBATlONSy, By E. j. Parry. B.Sc., F.I.C.,«.?^sSr 
An invaluable guide to busing men vrlfo art c^ledi upon to conduct 
arbitrations. In cK)wn 8vo, cloth gilt. Ss. 6d. net. 

COMMERCIAL CONTRACTS. By the same Author. A Guide for Business 
Men. In crqwn 8vo, clo^, 200 pp. 68.,net. i 

THE SHAREHOLDER'S MANUAL. By H. H. BAdr^ETT. In crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt. 140 pp. Ss. Bd. net. . 

THE INVESTOR’S H'ANUAL. By W. W. Wall. In crown 8vo, cloth, 
122 pp. Ss. Bd. net. ^ * 

THE#ST0CK EXCHANGE. ITS CONSTITUl^ON AND THE EFFECTS OP 
THE GREAT WAR. By W.*^Hamilton Whyte, M.A. In crown 8vo, 
.cloth, 114 pp. Bs. Bd. net. 

DitiTIONi&T OF GOHHEBCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SEVEN LAN. 
OUAGES: ENGUSH, FBENCBL GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
PORTUGUESE, AND RUSSIAN. In demy 8vo, doth, 718 pp. ISg. jSd. 
fuet. Third Edition. . * 

a' MANUAL OF DUPUCATINQ METHODS. By W. Desborough." In^ 
demy Svo^ doth, 90 pp., illustrated. Bs. net. 

^ I 

BUSINESS STATISTICS. THEIR PREPARATION, COMPILATION, AND* 
PRESENTATION. By R. W. Holland, M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. In crown 
8vo, doth. 93 pp. Ss. Bd. net. 

CHARTS an!) GRAPHS. By Karl G. Karsten, B.A. (Oxon). Size 6 in. 
by 9 in^ doth gilt, 76^ pp. ^58. nit. i 

MANUAL OF CHARTING. Size 6 in. by 9 in., cloth gilt, 1 16 pp. Bs. net. 

: PITMAN’S OFFICE DESK BOOK. Contains in&rmation on most matters 
constantly required in business. In crown 8vo, cloth. 28. Bd. net. 

^OFFIGKMACHINES, APPLIANCES, AND METHODS By W. I^esborough. 
In^my 8vo, doth gilt, 15%»pp. Bs. nef^ ^ C 

COMMERCIAL ^HMODIHES. MiVTTRBWs, B.Sc.. A.I.C.. F.C.S. 

’ In demy 8vo, doth gilt, 326 128. Bd. net. ^ i 

COMMOIL COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES SERIES. In each of tlie 
handbooks in thi^ series a pa^*ticular product or industry in treated by an 
e^ert writer and ^ practical man of busine^. Beginning with, the life 
history of th^ plant, or other natuijfkl product, he follows its developm^t 
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mtil it becodles a commercial commodity, and so on through the various 
phases «>f i^f^saln in the market and its pfrchase by the consumer. 
IndustHes ate treated in « siiylar manner. Each book in crown Svo, 
illustrated. Si. net. Volumes already published on — * 


illu^jjrated. 

Addistnd AUnlls 
Alcohol In ^HW"*"** 
Alnminlnm 

AilM^ffll 

Boot and Shoe Indhitn 
Bread MakbiK 
BmihmaUng 
Butter and Vheeie 
BiMui (iidiutry, The 
Carpets 

days • 

Clocki and ^Tatehea 
Clothing Trades Industry 
Coal 

Coal Tar * 

Cocoa 

Colloe, 

Cold Storage and lee 
Haklng 

Concrete and Belnloreed 
Concrete 
Copper 

Cojuge and Cordage 
Beaip and Fibres 
Conk Trade, The British 
gotten 

Cotton Spinning 
C]^e Inonitry, Hie 
*Dmp in Commerce 
Dyes 

Electric Lamp Industry 


Volumes already published i 

• 

Electrieity 
EngraTingL 
Eiplosives. Modern 
Film Ipdngtry, TMe 
Fighing Indugtry^The 
^uri^ure 
Fora 

Gag and Gas Making 
Glagg 

Glovei and the GIoto 
T rade 
Gold 

Gums and Resins 
Incandescent Lighting 
Ink 

Internal Combnstlog En- 
gines 

lro% and Steel ^ 
Ironlonnding 
Jute 

Knitted Fabrics 
Lead 
Leather 
Linen 

Meat • 

Motor Bora 
Motor Industry, The 
Nickel 
Oil Power 
Oils 

Paints and Tarnishes 
Paper 


Patent Fnels 

Perjfhigery 

Petroleum 

Photography 

Player Piano, The 

Rubber 

Aat 
Silk 
surer 
Soap % 

Sponges 

Stones and Qnarrits 
Starch . 

Straw Hats 
Sugar 
Sulphur 

Talking Machines 
Tea 0 

Telegraphy, Telephony, 
and Wireless • 
TextUe Bleaahlng . 
Timber ^ 

Tobacco 

Telret and Corduroy 
Wallpaper • 

Wearing • i 
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Wine and the Wine 
Trdde • 

Wool 

Worsted 
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